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EDITORIAL 


January, 1949 


Rae of long standing will remember that, particularly 
in our quarterly days, China, along with France and 
Iceland, was always one of the countries most frequently 
represented in our pages. There come to my mind as I write 
articles on ‘The Modern Chinese Literary Movement’, by 
Nym Wales, ‘The Eve of a United Cultural Front in China,’ 
by Yao Hsin-nung, ‘Chinese National Defence Literature,’ by 
Jack Chen. We printed stories by Pa Chin, Chang Tien-Yi, 
Wu Ch‘iang, Hsiieh Lin ten years or more ago. During the 
forties we have printed stories, articles, poems by Chinese 
writers who have come to England—Hsiao Ch‘ien, Chun- 
Chan Yeh, Wang Tso-Liang. Despite this galaxy, however, this 
is the first number entirely given over to Chinese writing, and 
with one exception none of the authors contributing to it has 
previously appeared in Life and Letters. The exception is Pa 
Chin, from whose novel was adapted the play ‘Family’, of 
which we print a scene. This is, I am informed, the first 
modern Chinese play to be translated into English, and its 
interest, I think, fully justifies the considerable number of 
pages which it takes up. 

There were many other contributions submitted for which 
unfortunately I was quite unable to make room—the issue is 
already larger than usual. One would expect a country with 
so large a population as China to produce, perhaps, a number 
of authors in proportion—though there is no particular reason 
why it should—but of what those authors produce, the pro- 
portion that has quality is remarkably high. Readers will feel 
for themselves, no doubt, the great sense of vitality which 
these stories and poems here collected diffuse, and I assure 
them that there was as much again that I would have liked to 
have printed but could not. 

The number was planned at the beginning of the year. 
I write now at the end, with Communist troops ten miles from 
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Peking and General Chiang Kai-shek rumoured to have 
resigned. For reading in January, it is impossible to write 
anything of China that time will not prove either nonsense or 
else so platitudinously obvious as no longer to need saying. 
I must content myself with generalities; that the Chinese war 
is part not only of that larger war from participating in which 
we lately emerged—or should I say, from which we have 
temporary respite?—but also of that general war which seems 
our century’s main activity, and which began, too, in China. 

I was about to say that, torn as she is, China must be the 
unhappiest country in the world. But I thought of India, the 
subject of our last issue. I thought of France, of Greece, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Spain. The candidates to be considered in 
any compilation of national unhappiness are too numerous for 
one to pick out more than another. Perhaps only Ireland, the 
subject of one of our Spring numbers, may be about to be, or 
at any rate to feel that she is, less unhappy than in the past. 
China and India and Pakistan have, however, one factor on 
a giant scale to which we should do well to pay particular 
attention. That is the matter of population. It is impossible to 
think of these countries without the phrase ‘teeming millions’ 
coming into one’s head, and it is where the millions are 
greatest that the misery is the most intense. By a simple 
progression, over-population leads to low standards of life, to 
decay, discontent, destruction. To wars. It has always seemed 
to me one of the most callous cynicisms of our most cynical 
human race that we have, until lately, accepted wars as 
almost a natural means of limiting population—States in this, 
as in most other matters, showing themselves to be so much 
less civilized than individuals. The Churches do little about it, 
for the Churches are apt to be somewhat competitive about 
the number of their adherents—the more the heavenlier, so to 
speak; no matter what hell is made of life on earth, meanwhile. 
Ultimately, not only the Churches but everyone will have to do 
something about it. The old gibe used to be that the ignorant 
of all classes were encouraged, or at least permitted, to emulate 
rabbits in the powerful interests of providing gun-fodder and 
cheap labour. That no longer holds true. Gun-fodder and 
labour have to be fed. The plain truth to-day is that the 
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earth’s food-resources dwindle while its populations increase. 
As we cover more and more of the globe, so does the area given 
to feeding us grow less and less, and scientists have not as yet 
shown themselves over-hasty in devising other means than 
food wherewith life may be sustained. Starvation lies ahead. 

I mention this as of particularly near interest because it was 
announced in mid-December that for the first time the popula- 
tion of Great Britain had reached fifty millions. 

The Government give each of us a coffin when we die, but 
we have less and less food whilst we live. With artificial 
insemination at last being publicly discussed, we may expect 
that the fifty millions in our non-expandable island may be 
surpassed. State birth-control is, we may hope, a long way off 
yet. It would be interesting to know what other solution will 
be found. As it would, too, to know—which you who read this 
may do by then—what will happen in China. Meanwhile, 
here is a good deal of what is happening in Chinese literature. 


* * * 


I should like to thank Mr. Joseph Kalmer not only for his 
making this number possible, but for the unfailing promptness 
of his most welcome co-operation. 


Typography by Sean Fennett 
American Correspondent: Norman Holmes Pearson 
The Editor is glad to consider MSS. though he cannot enter into corre- 
spondence over unsolicited contributions. No MSS. will be returned unless 
accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Editortal Communications 
should be addressed to ‘Life and Letters’, 430 Strand, London, W.C.2. The 
annual subscription is 20s. (post free), U.S.A. $5. 


CHANGING CHINA 


JOSEPH KALMER 


HE Chinese revolution of 1911 did not obliterate the past. 

It lingered on, and it still haunts the present. The attempt 
of the Kuomintang, however, to revive time-honoured 
Confucianist teachings in order to buttress a dictatorial 
régime was doomed to failure. The literati who would quote 
Confucius and Mencius so glibly, have disappeared. Generals 
have replaced them, called ‘war-lords’ though there is hardly 
anything lordly about their demeanour. The Civil Service, 
which was barred to candidates who did not pass the stiff 
Imperial Examinations, is now staffed with ‘returned students’, 
mostly America-trained. The poems and ‘eight-legged essays’ 
in the classical wen-yen style that every would-be State servant 
had to write, were no longer required even before the over- 
throw of the Manchu dynasty. Literature, as seen from the 
viewpoint of the State, became a luxury knick-knack. Anyway, 
it had always been a commodity for the educated classes only, 
in which the common people, mostly illiterate, did not 
participate. They did not understand the symbols, the imagery 
of the wen-yen. 

But the common people had their own literature: novels, 
melodramatic plays, and short stories which were despised 
by the old school that accepted as belles-lettres only poems and 
essays. This popular literature was written in pai hua, the 
language everybody spoke and understood. In many cases its 
authors were unsuccessful competitors in the Imperial 
Examinations or men who felt the urge to tell their personal 
life stories (as instanced in the case of Liu Ngo, whose book, 
Mr. Derelict, is reviewed in this issue). Nevertheless, even the 
people’s literature developed forms that became traditional. 

It was from this inexhaustible source that modern Chinese 
writing took its vehicle, the pai hua. But the stimuli had other 
origins. 

Under the impact of the West, pride in China’s own accom- 
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plishments had received blow after blow, and interest had 
grown not only in the technical progress but also in cultural 
affairs of the ‘Western Barbarians’. Thus when, at the turn of 
the century, Mr. Lin Shu began publishing his Chinese adapta- 
tions of about fifty European novels which he had translated 
into beautiful wen-yen, these works influenced Chinese youth 
very deeply. Western ways of thought, they found, were 
better adapted to express the social situation of the people, 
and it was the man in the street who mattered now. It was 
he who had to achieve the task of modernizing China, and 
for that purpose he had to be educated. He had to be spoken 
to in a language he understood: the wen-yen would not do. 
Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao wrote his essay on The Function of the Novel in 
the Government of the Masses in which he demanded that novels 
be instilled with the new reforming spirit. Still, he did not 
regard these novels as anything but means to enlightenment, 
certainly not as literature. It was Tsai Yiian-p‘ei, probably 
one of the greatest pedagogues of our times, who started to 
propagate the adoption “f the spoken language for schooling 
and literary purposes, and in 1918 the Ministry concerned with 
Education took the same view. 

When a few months later Japan presented China with 
political demands that meant a further humiliation of the 
latter, not only a movement for rejection of these demands 
arose but Dr. Hu Shih (now president of the National Peking 
University) and Mr. Ch‘en Tu-hsiu (who was to become 
a leading member of the Chinese Communist Party), on 
4th May, 1919, started the New Cultural Movement or 
Literary Renaissance which, thenceforth, only employed the 
living tongue. Two periodicals, The Renaissance and New Youth, 
were to develop a realistic social literature in place of the 
‘painted, decadent, pedantic’ mannerisms of the wen-yen. The 
hitherto unrecognized artistic forms of novel, short story, and 
drama came to the foreground and became the mainstay of 
the new literature. Thus, one generation ago, the creation of 
modern Chinese writing began as a conscious process, exactly 
as had modern Japanese writing eighty years ago. 

The Japanese example was of some importance because 
many of the modern Chinese men of letters had received their 
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university education in Japan. Their modernized Eastern 
neighbour acquainted the Chinese students with practically 
every valuable American or European book—in Japanese 
translation. Small wonder that the Chinese started translating 
these Western works into their spoken mother tongue—from 
the Japanese—and almost to the exclusion of the original 
languages at that. The latter came into their own right only 
after young Chinese, in considerable numbers, had visited 
Europe and learned foreign languages. 

The translations were useful as models for treatment of 
plot and form, and original Chinese writing in the pai hua, 
which began at the time of the second translation wave, did 
not suffer by conforming to the set pattern. 

Paradoxically enough the first Chinese to write in paz hua 
is still recognized as the best writer new China has so far 
produced. In 1918 Ch‘ien Hsuan-tung, a co-founder of New 
Youth, invited Lu Hsiin, who at that time seems to have been 
working on his Historical Outline of Chinese Fiction, to contribute 
to the then new magazine. Lu Hsiin wrote The Diary of a 
Madman, a story of a persecution-maniac who believes 
everyone to be a cannibal and discovers that a work of 
Chinese history ‘was nothing but a record of man-eating!’ But 
neither in this story, his novel The Story of Ah Q, nor any other 
of his short stories does Lu Hsiin strike an articulate messianic 
note although his works, from the very beginning, contain an 
implied social criticism. Conscious of the danger that more than 
artistic relation of facts might transform a work of literature 
into a piece of clumsy propaganda Lu Hsiin, in later years, 
turned to the writing of semi-political essays and newspaper 
articles that were as outspoken as the ever watchful censorship 
of the Kuomintang would allow. In these essays he fought 
with undiminishing vigour against all the corruption and 
oppression of a ruling clique whose heraldic motto seemed to 
be: Homo homini lupus est! Even before he died, in October, 
1936, he was recognized as the grand old man of modern 
Chinese writing. 


* * * * 


The limits of this introductory note do not allow much more 
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than a sketch of the most important movements in modern 
Chinese literature. The overlapping phases within the history 
of this Literary Renaissance make the drawing of demarcation 
lines no easy task. It can be maintained, however, that 
practically all lines of thought of Western and Russian litera- 
tures, from [art pour l'art to Marxist realism, have found their 
reflection in Chinese writing—the only exceptions being 
James Joyce and surrealism which influenced only poetry, 
and that to a very slight degree. 

The first group to spring from the May 4th Movement was 
the Literary Research Society. It was founded in 1920 by 
Mao Tun (and others) in Peking and published Short Story, 
a magazine of remarkable quality and of the greatest impor- 
tance in the evolution of realistic pai hua literature. Mao Tun 
himself regards the description of ‘actual historical manifesta- 
tions’ as his sole aim. These, he asserts, show the decay of 
capitalism and the ascent of socialism. As it would be impos- 
sible éven to enumerate Mao Tun’s countless short stories, 
novels, plays, essays, and works on Western literature, mention 
will be restricted to his last play, At the Time of the Ching Ming 
Festival, which exposes the black market dealing of native 
merchants in war-time Chunking. After the capitulation of 
Japan Mao Tun returned to Shanghai whence he fled to 
Hong Kong in order to escape arrest by the Political Squads 
of the Kuomintang. 

Kuo Mo-jo, poet, playwright, short story writer, essayist 
and archeologist, and founder of the Creationist Association, 
counterpart of the Literary Research Society of whose leftist 
tendencies nothing was to be found at first in Kuo Mo-jo’s 
work, was also to flee from Shanghai to Hong Kong a few 
months ago. His was essentially a school of Romanticism, 
whose artistic activities were directed to the liberation of the 
individual from tradition and its pattern of behaviour. 
Yii Ta-fu, the ‘decadent’ of this movement, centred his novels 
on a single theme: unsatisfied sensuality. He was shot by the 
Japanese in Sumatra. The other novelist of that group, 
Chang Tzu-p‘ing, a manufacturer of saucy triangular love 
stories, is now under arrest for collaboration with the Japanese. 
Kuo Mo-jo, however, originally a poet, after the split between 
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Communists and the Kuomintang in 1927, became one of 
the leaders of a new movement sponsoring ‘proletarian’ 
literature. This had originally been promoted by the Sun 
Society and its papers, Sun Monthly and The Pioneer. The 
editors of these reviews were Chiang Kuang-Ch‘ih and Ch‘ien 
Hsing-ts‘un. After his return from the Soviet Union Chiang 
published some rather crudely written novels in which he 
advocated revolutionary theories; Ch‘ien made himself 
conspicuous by attacking Lu Hsiin. The best writers of this 
group are Kung Ping-lu, whose Coal Miner is based on personal 
experience in the pits, and Meng Ch‘ao, whose main merit 
lies in the description of the struggle between revolutionary 
ideals and selfish desire, a struggle taking place in the minds 
of Chinese youth. Five other members of the Sun Society, 
among them Jou Shih and Hu Yeh-p‘ing, the husband of 
China’s best contemporary woman-writer Ting Ling, were 
. executed by Kuomintang police on 7th February, 1931. This 
whole story is told in Shén Ts‘ung-wén’s two-volume biography 
of Ting Ling. 

Shén Ts‘ung-wén is a writer without political affiliation. 
He belongs to the Peking Group which includes also Li Kuang- 
t‘ien, Ho Ch‘i-fang, Pien Chih-lin, and Hsiao Ch‘ien. The 
name arises from the fact that these authors lived in Peking 
when they began writing for the literary supplement of Ta 
Kung Pao. 

There are other writers of considerable stature who do not 
belong to any of the literary movements or groups: Lao Shé, 
for instance, is among these ‘independents’. His Rickshaw Boy, 
published in an American adaptation with a happy end, 
became a world-wide success. Also standing apart from any 
‘School’ are Chang T‘ien-yi whose macabre humour makes 
even atrocity-stories readable and, most important of all of 
them, Pa Chin, a writer of whose works every word is weighty 
with emotion. His masterpiece is the novel Chia describing 
the decline of an old family. It has been dramatized at least 
twice; and the version by Ts‘ao Yi,! an excellent playwright, 
is one of the greatest achievements in the history of modern 
Chinese theatre. 


* A scene from which follows on p. 35.—Editor. 
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Contemporary Chinese drama is rooted in Ibsen and 
modern Japanese plays with which Chinese students in Tokyo 
became acquainted. They founded the Spring Willow 
Society, a forerunner of the Literary Renaissance, and began 
by staging Dumas’ La Dame aux Camélias. Another ‘success’ 
was a stage adaptation of Uncle Tom’s Cabin which the Chinese 
audience associated with rural life in their own country. But 
though the leaders of the May 4th Movement recognized 
the part drama and spoken word could play in the education 
of illiterate masses, it was hard to dislodge the traditional 
Chinese operatic drama from its monopoly position. Valuable 
essays on the subject were written, however, by theoreticians 
as well as producers: Aspects of Reform of the Chinese Drama by 
Fu Ssu-nien, A Personal View of the Reform of Chinese Drama by 
Ou-yang Yii Ch‘ien, and Literary Evolution and Reform of Drama 
by Hu Shih were blunt attacks on the petrified traditional 
drama. They lacked, however, constructive suggestions. The 
new drama produced by Chinese playwrights, though written 
in the vernacular, used words too lofty to be understood by 
others than intellectuals. 

One of the greatest difficulties of the new social drama and 
Chinese writing in general was the censorship exercised by 
the Kuomintang authorities. The expression of anti-Japanese 
feelings, at a high pitch after the invasion of Manchuria in 
1931, was suppressed and forced to seek disguise in historical 
parallels. Only after the invasion of China proper six years 
later and the reconciliation of the National Government with 
the Communists, did the chairman of the Central Cultural 
Movement Committee of the Kuomintang, Mr. Chang Tao-fan, 
find that The Literary Policy we Need lay in a direct appeal to 
the common man and not to the leisurely intelligentsia. It 
was then that the Kuomintang adopted the methods of 
Communist mass propaganda. It sent actors’ teams to the 
front and into the villages, allowed the performance of ‘living 
newspapers’, and withdrew (though temporarily only) its 
objections to social criticism and the fight for a Chinese form 
of democracy. Only then (May, 1942) could Kuo Mo-jo go to 
the microphone of Chunking Radio and pronounce his 
Credo: 
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‘When the war broke out, we feared that its wanton destruction 
would cripple literature and the arts, that pens, chisels, and batons 
would be laid aside for more patriotic weapons. But war against 
aggression stirs man’s creative activities, literary and artistic. The 
fight against falsehood, brutality, disorder and unreasonableness 
brings about the ascendancy of a nation’s literature and art. A nation 
engaged in aggression, however, compels its writers to whitewash 
brutality and turn the muses into monsters. But an anti-aggressive 
nation defends itself, as well as the people and civilization of the 
aggressor. So I have coined a new term: our artistic war. Our 
Chinese artists have been led into a new awakening. Art for war’s 
sake and war for art’s sake are indivisible. The fecundity of literature 
and the arts manifests the common feeling .. . 

‘Before the war, China’s old literature and arts were confined to 
imitation of lifeless ancient masterpieces, while the new literature 
imitated foreign works and was no more than a childlike make- 
believe. Writers of both schools, alienated from reality, gathered in 
a few modern cities like Shanghai and Peiping, or shut themselves 
in their studio ivory towers. Whether of the new or of the old school, 
whether leftists or rightists, they were all bombastic and untruthful. 
But the bugle has awakened them all and summoned them to the 
street, the front, the countryside. Only then did the new arts take 
root and the old arts revive. The distinction between the old and the 
new has gradually disappeared, for only that which has life is art. 
Art with life is new even for ten thousand generations; art without 
life is old in a single day.’ 


Alas! no honeymoon lasts eternally. The armies of the 
National Government ceased fighting against the Japanese 
except in Burma. Government forces began the blockade of 
the Communist Border Region, and reconciliation turned into 
open enmity. The censorship clamped down again on life 
and letters but was soon followed by demands for full freedom 
of expression from the writers and artists. They rejected the 
reproach of the censors that they were frightening the people 
with ‘alarmist views’. 


‘In internal politics we have not achieved unity; in the government, 
corruption and bribery . . . cultural and educational fields suffer 
restrictions and oppression. . . . We have not the necessary strength 
to check the advance of the enemy nor to co-ordinate the counter 
offensive of our Allies. At the time when the World War is approaching 
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victory, we are laggards in the new era... . . Thousands of critical 
eyes stare. 

‘The way is right at hand, a simple way, to realize democracy at 
once. Day and night the people appeal. Even the government has 
publicly declared its aim to end the party rule and return power to 
the people. 

*“‘When the sun is up, it is time to work; when the knife is at hand, 
it is time to cut.’ In the present critical situation, the mere talking 
of democracy resembles the attempt to “stop hunger with picture 
cakes’, and the empty promise of democracy is like “quenching 
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thirst by gazing at sour plums’’. 


The concrete demands that followed this manifesto weresigned 
by three hundred men and women, among them Kuo Mo-jo, 
Mao Tun, Pa Chin, Lao Shé, Ts‘ao Yii, etc. They had no effect. 
The situation of literature and the arts in Kuomintang China 
deteriorated from day to day. A letter received recently from 
Peiping reveals that the publishing firms have moved to 
Hong Kong which has now become an oasis for Chinese 
littérateurs. Bookstores in Kuomintang China are continually 
raided by the police; while everyone in the store, buyers as 
well as booksellers, is arrested. Reading rooms are closed ‘for 
one day’ and allowed to reopen only after books and perio- 
dicals had been removed. It is not astonishing that under 
these circumstances Chinese literature has gone into the 
Hong Kong exile. A few remain, mostly poets whose esoteric 
ways seem difficult to understand and who may expect to 
remain unmolested because they do not harbour ‘dangerous 
thoughts’. Feng Chih, who regards Rilke as his master, is 
professor of foreign languages in the National Peking Univer- 
sity; Tu Yiin-hsich, whose emergence a few years ago was 
hailed by all connoisseurs, is detaching himself from daily life 
more and more. 

Only the Communist areas show throbbing activity, though 
fiction as well as drama, to be understandable to peasants and 
soldiers, is brought down to the lowest common denominator. 
Mao Tse-tung himself took a hand in directing the trends 
when in May, 1942, approximately at the time of Kuo 
Mo-jo’s radio talk, he convened the writers of Yenan to 
outline the tendencies he thinks useful and necessary. 

II 
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Mao Tse-tung wants an ‘army of writers . . . to make litera- 
ture an integral part of the complex iuachien of revolution’. 
The difficulty seems to be that most of the writers come from 

a ‘bourgeois’ environment and speak a language different 
aon that of the masses. ‘If those writers who are originally 
from the intelligentsia wish to make their writings welcome 
to the masses, they must first of all bring about a transforma- 
tion of their ideas and sentiments. Unless they pass through 
such a process of metamorphosis, they can never create 
anything worth while; their works will alnays remain strange 
and unintelligible to the people.’ 

Mao Tse-tung is even more ambitious than were the makers 
of the Russian revolution. He demands, at once, strict Marxist- 
Leninist writing. ‘If we speak about love in a class society,’ 
he says, there can only be love within the same class. But those 
comrades (who came from the bourgeois classes) wish to 
pursue a love which is above the class, is abstract love. From 
this they get also abstract freedom, abstract truth, and abstract 
human nature. This shows that those comrades have been 
profoundly influenced by the bourgeois class. They must 
radically liquidate this kind of influence. .. .’ 

In spite of these radical demands Mao Tse-tung is sympa- 
thetic to the continued use of old forms of expression. He also 
expects a stratification of literature, one level for the workers, 
peasants, and soldiers, another stratum for the better educated 
party cadres. This higher stratum will become intelligible to 
the lowest in due time, and then the conquest of the next, still 
higher stratum, may be attempted. 

This sounds reasonable enough and is far from Gleichschal- 
tung and uniformity. But does the idea work? It is probably 
too early to pass a verdict. Mao Tun finds that the work of 
Chao Shu-li, for instance, one of the most gifted proletarian 
writers, is not yet literature but shows promise. The raising 
of standards will be one of the main problems. Certainly, 
modern Chinese writing is in a dilemma. What is going on in 
Kuomintang China may mean its end, but it may also be 
that the trends in Communist China mean a new beginning! 
We shall know the answer, possibly, one generation from now. 
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*}AT oT a sound to be heard. What’s the matter with the 

kid?’ muttered Lao Kung, nicknamed ‘Red Nose’, 
raising his cup of yellow wine, and nodding towards the wall 
behind which lay the neighbouring house. 

Lan Pi Ah Wu put down his cup, slapped Lao Kung on the 
back as hard as he could and bawled vaguely: 

“You... you... cracked again, it seems!’ 

The little town of Lu-chen was well known because of its 
passion for peace and quiet. There still remained some in it 
who liked to think back to the good old days, who locked their 
doors and went to bed as soon as evening fell. Only in two 
houses were there ever people awake into the depth of the 
night: in the wineshop ‘Hsien Heng’, where, gathered round 
the bar, fellow-revellers took their pleasure in wine and food; 
and next door in the house of Shan Ssu, who had been left a 
widow since the year before last. She supported herself and her 
three-year-old son by the work of her own hands, spinning yarn. 

But it was some days already since the spinning wheel in 
Shan Ssu’s house had stood silent. And as in these two houses 
alone was anyone awake far into the night, of course only Lao 
Kung and his friends could hear the whirring of the spinning 
wheel on the other side of the wall; and only they would notice 
that the spinning wheel in Shan Ssu’s house stood silent. 

Lao Kung took the blow, and as if nothing had happened 
swilled down a goodly gulp of wine; then he started humming 
a ditty. 

At that moment Shan Ssu sat on the edge of the bed and 
rocked her son. On the floor stood the spinning wheel, aban- 
doned, neglected. The dull light of the lamp fell on the child’s 
little reddish-blue face. Shan Ssu was thinking: ‘I have gone 
to the soothsayer, I have made vows, I have given him our 
home-remedies. Nothing helps. What else can I do? There’s 
only one thing for me to do: take him to He Hsiao-hsien’s 
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reception. But couldn’t it be that Pao-erh is bad only at night 
and gets better during the day; that the fever will go down 
at sunrise and he’ll breathe easier? It’s often like that with 
sick people.’ 

Shan Ssu was an ignorant woman; she did not understand 
what terrible dangers hide behind the word ‘but’. True, 
because of it sometimes even a bad affair ends well; but then, 
how many good beginnings come to a sad end. 

Summer nights are short. Some time had gone by since Lao 
Kung had stopped humming his little song; in the east the sky 
was already palling, and through the chinks in the window 
crept the silver rays of an early dawn. 

Shan Ssu did not find it so easy to await the break of 
day as the others did. It seemed to her that the morning was 
far too long in coming. Every sigh that Pao-erh uttered dragged 
out into eternity. At long last the dawn arrived and triumphed 
over the lamp light. In the fresh light Shan Ssu saw that 
Pao-erh’s nostrils were trembling like the leaves of a fan. 

She knew now that the child was really bad; and softly she 
cried out: ‘Ayeh! What shall I do? I must take him to He 
Hsiao-hsien, it’s the only way out.’ Shan Ssu was an ignorant 
woman, but firm in her decisions. She took her savings, 
collected penny by penny, out of the wooden box; there were 
thirty silver and a hundred and eighty copper coins. She 
stuffed them into her pocket, locked the doors, and hastily 
went off with the child in her arms to He Hsiao-hsien’s house. 

It was still very early, but four patients were already 
waiting at He Hsiao-hsien’s. Shan Ssu drew some coins from 
her pocket and bought a ticket with a prediction on it. When 
at last she reached He Hsiao-hsien, he stretched out his arm 
and felt the child’s pulse with two fingers. He Hsiao-hsien’s 
nails were so long that even Shan Ssu was astonished; filled 
with awe, she thought: ‘Pao-erh will get well.’ But she had 
not the strength to hide her feelings; she blurted out, a little 
timidly: ‘Sir, please, what is wrong with Pao-erh?’ 

‘He has got a fever spasm.’ 

‘Is it dangerous? He... .’ 

“Let him first take two pills.’ 

‘His breathing is so laboured, his nostrils tremble.’ 
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‘That is the fire overcoming the metal... .” 

He Hsiao-hsien broke off in the middle of the word and 
closed his eyes; Shan Ssu dared not approach him with another 
question. Meanwhile a man of perhaps thirty years, who sat 
opposite He Hsiao-hsien, wrote out the prescription. He 
pointed at some characters in one corner of the paper and 
said: ‘These pills are the best medicine for a child. If you 
want to get good ones, go to Tsi Shih-lao, the chemist’s in 
the house of the Ti family.’ 

Shan Ssu took the prescription and left; she was an ignorant 
woman, but she understood nevertheless that it was nearer 
from He Hsiao-hsien’s house to Tsi Shih-lao’s shop than from 
her house, and of course it was simpler to buy the medicine 
first and then return home. And so Shan Ssu hurried straight 
to Tsi Shih-lao’s shop. The assistant, who sat admiring his 
long fingernails, took a long time to look at the prescription 
and then slowly wrapped up the medicine. Shan Ssu stood 
with the child in her arms and waited. 

Suddenly Pao-erh flung up his hand and started pulling 
at his hair, which was tousled like a ball of yarn. He had 
never done that before; Shan Ssu was rigid with fright. 

In the sky the sun already stood high. Shan Ssu turned 
homewards; she carried the package of medicine and her child 
in her arms; the farther she went, the heavier her burden 
became. Pao-erh threw himself about and was never still for a 
moment; it made the road seem even longer. Exhausted, 
Shan Ssu sat down by the wayside, near the fence of some office 
buildings. She was covered with sweat, and her clothes clung 
to her body. She got up again with difficulty; hardly able 
to move her legs, she trudged along. Suddenly someone spoke 
over her head: ‘Shan Ssu, let me help you carry the kid.’ 

It was the voice of Lan Pi Ah Wu. Shan Ssu raised her 
head and saw that Lan Pi Ah Wu did in fact walk beside her. 
His eyes were dull and heavy with sleep. 

Shan Ssu had hoped very much just then that some spirit 
would descend from the heavens and come to her assistance; 
but she did not want this help to come from Lan Pi Ah Wu. 
And yet he had offered his help, all gallantry. In the end she 
decided to give in. Lan Pi Ah Wu stretched out his arms and 
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took the child from her. When she felt the touch of his hand, 
Shan Ssu blushed; the colour spread all over her face, right 
to her ears. 

They walked on, keeping some distance between each other. 
Lan Pi Ah Wu said a few words to Shan Ssu, but she hardly 
answered. After a while he stopped and handed the child 
back to her: he said a friend was expecting him, with whom he 
had promised to dine only yesterday. Shan Ssu took the child. 
Fortunately, it was not far from her home. When she was still 
some way away, she noticed Grandmother Wang Chiu sitting 
at the gate. 

‘How is your child, Shan Ssu? Have you been to see the 
doctor?’ 

‘Yes, I’ve been there. . . . Granny Wang Chiu, you’ve seen 
much in your life, you see better with your old experienced 
eyes. What’s the matter with him?’ 


‘Hmm 6 
‘Well? What is it?’ 
‘Hm... .’ Granny Wang Chiu looked thoughtfully at the 


child, sighed, and shook her head. 

It was midday before Pao-erh swallowed the pills. Shan Ssu 
watched him closely. His breathing seemed easier. Towards 
evening he unexpectedly opened his eyes a little, called out, 
‘Ma!’ and fell asleep again at once. He had hardly slept more 
than a quarter of an hour, when beads of sweat started up 
on his forehead, and on the wings of his nose—one after the 
other. Shan Ssu felt them sticky under her fingers and she 
wiped them off carefully. Filled with horrible apprehensions 
she touched her son’s breast with her hand; and then she could 
no longer restrain herself. She burst into tears. The child’s 
almost inaudible breathing quickly weakened. Shan Ssu 
keend softly and then sobbed bitterly. 

People crowded into the yard. Granny Wang Chiu and Lan 
Pi Ah Wu went into the room, the others, the landlord of the 
wine-house and Lao Kung among them, remained outside. 
Granny Wang Chiu began to give orders to everyone. She lit a 
bundle of sacrificial paper money, put together some odd- 
ments, and took out two dollars for Shan Ssu: it would be 
necessary to prepare the funeral feast for the helpers. 
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First of all a coffin had to be procured. Shan Ssu had 
preserved a pair of silver earrings and a gilt brooch from better 
days. These were now pawned with the landlord of the wine- 
shop, so that he might pay for the coffin. Lan Pi Ah Wu held 
up his hand and offered his help in this matter; but Granny 
Wang Chiu cut him short and would allow him only to carry 
the coffin on the way to the cemetery next day. Lan Pi Ah Wu 
started cursing her for an old hag, but immediately stopped 
himself and clapped a hand over his mouth. 

In the evening the landlord of the wine-shop returned and 
said that the coffin would be ready by the morning. When he 
came, all those who had helped Shan Ssu had already finished 
their supper and at eight had left for their homes, following 
the custom of Lu-chen to go to bed at nightfall. 

Only at the wine-shop ‘Hsien-Heng’ was anyone still up; 
Lan Pi Ah Wu leant against the counter and was drawing wine, 
and Lao Kung was mumbling through his ditty. 

Shan Ssu had remained alone; she was sitting on the edge 
of the bed and sobbed inconsolably. Pao-erh lay there. On the 
floor stood the silent spinning wheel. 

The time dragged on. 

It seemed at last as if Shan Ssu had spent all her tears. 
Her eyes were swollen. She looked around her, and a queer 
sensation overcame her; she could not believe that the day’s 
happenings were real. ‘No, no,’ she said to herself, ‘I am fast 
asleep ... I shall wake up to-morrow morning and see Pao- 
erh sleeping beside me. And he’ll wake up too; he'll cry 
“Ma!” and he’ll start playing and jumping around... .’ 

Lao-Kung’s singing had long since ceased, and at the inn 
‘Hsien Heng’ the lights had been put out. 

Shan Ssu opened her eyes. The cocks were crowing, in the 
east the sky had grown pale, and the light of the greying dawn 
broke through the chinks in the window. 

Gradually the silver light of the dawn turned to purple. 
A ray of sunshine crept into the room. Shan Ssu rose heavily 
to her feet and sat down again. There came a knock at the 
door. Overwhelmed by fear, Shan Ssu rushed to the door to 
open. Outside stood an unknown man, and behind him was 
Granny Wang Chiu. 
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Ayeh! They were bringing the coffin. 

Towards the end of the day they placed the lid on the coffin. 
Shan Ssu was sobbing; she could not take her eyes off Pao-erh. 
No one wanted to close the coffin for good. In the end Granny 
Wang Chiu, having let Shan Ssu weep herself out, firmly went 
up to her and led her to one side. Meanwhile they closed 
the coffin. . 

Shan Ssu was worn out, and she was hardly able to under- 
stand what was happening round her. Everything necessary 
had already been done. Yesterday a bundle of sacrificial 
paper money had been burnt, this morning they had lit 
forty-nine scrolls of funeral incantations. Pao-erh had been 
dressed up all in new clothes. His favourite toys—an earthen- 
ware man, two wooden doll’s cups, and two small bottles— 
stood by the head of the coffin. Granny Wang Chiu carefully 
ticked everything off on her fingers, and found nothing that 
had been forgotten. 

Lan Pi Ah Wu never came at all that day. The landlord 
of the inn hired two men on behalf of Shan Ssu for two 
hundred and ten cents each, to be coffin-bearers and bring it 
to the cemetery. Granny Wang Chiu once again helped Shan 
Ssu with feasting everybody. After the meal, when the sun 
had set behind the hills, they all took their leave and quietly 
and inconspicuously started for their homes. 

Shan Ssu’s head was swimming, and she felt completely 
dazed. After a bit she regained her breath, but all her thoughts 
were in confusion. Such a thing had never happened to her 
before. The harder she tried to grasp what had taken place, 
the more incomprehensible it grew. She made a strange 
discovery: the room she had lived in for so many years—it had 
suddenly grown oddly large; it was too quiet and empty. 

Shan Ssu lit the lamp, and suddenly she felt it very acutely, 
how desolate the room had become. Mechanically she shut 
the door, then sat down on the edge of the bed. On the floor 
stood the spinning wheel, abandoned. Her eyes wandered 
intently round the room; she thought she could not bear 
sitting there any longer. The room lay about her, too vast 
and empty, her belongings in it meant nothing to her any 
more. Emptiness enclosed Shan Ssu all about; the things that 
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stood and lay around, silent and unused, oppressed her. She 
felt she could not breathe. 

She was beginning to realize now that Pao-erh was really 
dead. It had become reality now, what had seemed to her so 
impossible. She wanted to see no more of that room; she put 
out the lamp and lay down. She sobbed and thought of the 
times when she had spun yarn with Pao-erh sitting beside her 
and eating beans with sweet aniseed, looking at her the while 
with his little black eyes. Once he had thought a bit and said: 
‘Mummy, Dad sold meat dumplings, didn’t he? When I am 
big, I shall sell meat dumplings too, and I’ll make lots of 
money and give it ail to you!’ 

In those days even the yarn, growing inch by inch, had 
seemed to come alive under her hands. But now?... 

To that question Shan Ssu knew no answer. 

I have said before that she was an ignorant woman; and how 
could she have found an answer? She knew only that her room 
had grown too big, too quiet and deserted—that was all. Yet 
she understood that the soul cannot return, that she would not 
see Pao-erh any more. She sighed; and then said aloud: 
‘Pao-erh, you must be here, just as you used to be. You’ll 
come to me in my dreams, surely? Won’t you?’ She shut 
her eyes, so as to be asleep all the sooner, so as to see Pao-erh. 
Silence fell; in the unwanted emptiness she could listen to her 
own bitter sighing. 

- Sleep stole on her almost unnoticed. Perfect stillness filled 
the room. Behind the wall Lao Kung’s little song, too, had 
ceased. He left the wine-shop, wailing facetious laments: 

‘My poor little one, I’m so sorry for you, little waif... .’ 

Lan Pi Ah Wu gripped his shoulder hard, and they ran on 
laughing, slipping, and jostling each other at every step. 

Shan Ssu slept on. Lao Kung and Lan Pi Ah Wu dis- 
appeared down the street. At the ‘Hsien Heng’ they locked 
the doors, and now the little town of Lu-chen lay submerged 
in tranquillity. Only the dark night hurried through the 
stillness, to make way the quicker for the coming day. Some- 
where in the pitch black rose the howl of a lonely dog. 


(Translated by Foseph Kalmer.) 
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EAR the time of the lunar New Year, country people of 

Inner China can often be seen blowing reed pipes in 
wedding processions. After them comes the flower-sedan-chair, 
with the bride. In spite of her gay new red and green dress, 
custom requires her to wail lamentably. 

Some brides do not cry and Little Flute did not. She had no 
mother, and marriage to her meant no more than moving from 
one family to another. 

She was twelve years of age but her husband only three, and 
still sucking milk. According to the tradition of the locality 
she called him younger brother. 

Daily she carried younger brother in her arms and sauntered 
under the willows. She was with her husband every day. Often 
she went to the stream to wash linen and would pick striped 
shells for her husband to play with as he sat by her side. 

Sometimes at night the husband would cry and when his 
mother could not soothe him Little Flute would go to her 
rescue, pick up the child, show him the lamp or the stars, kiss 
and caress him. Gradually, his cries would change to smiles and 
soon he would fall fast asleep again. 

In the countryside summer nights are dreamlike. Lounging 
in the courtyard the country folk take their ease, chatting and 
joking. Fanning themselves with rush-leaf fans, they enjoy the 
stars in the sky and the fireflies round the corners of the 
cottages. Or, as the evening breeze brings in the fragrance of 
the rice flowers, they listen to the cicadas buzzing on the sheds 
of pumpkins. 

One evening in the courtyard, Little Flute’s father-in-law, 
mother-in-law, grandfather-in-law, and grandmother-in-law, 
and two hired farm hands, were sitting on stools. Beside 
grandfather-in-law lay some mosquito incense, glimmering in 
the darkness. It was a long string of common artemisia, and 
lay before his feet like a black snake. 
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The old man began to talk: 

“Three Gold told me girl-students passed through our village 
the day before yesterday.” 

At this all the people present roared with laughter. 

Why did they laugh? Simply because everybody knew that 
girl-students like nuns, had no queues, that they dressed like 
foreigners, while the food and things they used . . . Who could 
help laughing at the thought of them? Little Flute did not 
understand and did not laugh, so grandfather went on to her: 

“Little Flute, some day you will be a girl-student.’ 

At this, all the people present roared with laughter again. 

Little Flute was not stupid; she felt quite definitely that it 
would be a disadvantage to her, so she protested: 

‘I will not be a girl student.’ 

“You have to.’ 

‘I won't.’ 

All shouted at once, ‘You must be a girl-student!’ 

In this interior part the idea of girl-students had always been 
something bizarre. 

Every summer, when the long vacation began, small groups 
of girl-students passed by the village, on their way from some 
absurd and prosperous city to another distant town. To the 
countrymen, these girls seemed to belong to another world. 
They were dressed half like ghosts, half like goddesses. And 
their behaviour was inconceivable. They supplied .enough 
material for days of gossip. 

Grandfather knew a good deal about girl-students. In their 
dress they paid no attention to the changes of weather; as to 
food, they could eat a great deal or starve for long periods; 
they never went to sleep before twelve at night; in the daytime 
they did nothing of real value, only music, games, and foreign 
books. In a year, each student spent enough to buy sixteen 
buffaloes! In the big cities they had no need to walk, they 
simply entered a big moving box to be taken to their destina- 
tion. At school, boys and girls attended the same class and 
slept with anyone they pleased. They did not bother with go- 
betweens or wedding gifts. This, they called ‘freedom’. After 
graduation they also served as officials, they became magis- 
trates, and had their families with them. The husband was 
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still addressed as ‘Master’ while the sons were called ‘Junior 
Masters’. Although they kept no cows they had milk which was 
usually tinned. In their leisure hours they visited theatres, 
which looked like great temples. Taking one dollar (enough 
for five chickens in the village) from their pocket, they bought 
small, oblong pieces of paper. With these slips they went into 
the theatre, where they took their seats to see foreigners 
perform ‘shadow plays’. 

When they were in difficulties they rarely took oaths or 
yielded to crying. Some remained unmarried, even up to the 
age of twenty-four, while others were not ashamed of marrying 
at thirty-five or six. They were not afraid of men. If they had 
any trouble they would appeal to the law-court. The judges 
often fined the men heavily. These girls did not like laundry or 
cooking, as soon as they gave birth to babies they would go to 
the expense of five or ten dollars for nursemaids, and they them- 
selves went to theatres and enjoyed life as before. 

As Little Flute listened to this long narration of grandpa’s 
a vague desire rose in her mind. If she became a girl-student 
would she lead a similar life and do all the interesting things 
they did? The little country girl could not help laughing. 
Then she said to grandpa: 

‘Grandpa, if any girl-students pass by again, be sure to let 
me know.’ 

‘If you look at them they will kidnap you for a slave girl.’ 

‘I am not afraid of them.’ 

“They study foreign books. Are you sure you have no fear of 
them?’ 

‘No fear.’ 

‘They might bite you. Aren’t you afraid?’ 

‘Not afraid of that either.’ 

But at this moment the small husband sleeping in Little 
Flute’s arms cried in his dream. Acting as his mother the wife 
tried to scare him, ‘Younger brother, younger brother, don’t 
cry, don’t cry, girl-students will bite you.’ 

The husband, however, went on crying, and she had to walk 
to and fro to quiet him. 


* * * 
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Since then, the idea of ‘girl-students’ had sunk deep into 
her mind. She dreamed of sitting by herself in the moving box 
which travelled no faster than she could go on foot, was shaped 
like the barn on the farm, and full of little grey rats, with red 
pupils in their eyes. 

Grandfather took to calling her ‘girl-student’ instead of 
‘small maid’ and unconsciously she liked this. 

During the summer, Little Flute, as youngest daughter-in- 
law, had done a lot of work. Besides taking good care of her 
child husband, she alone had spun four catties of fine flax. 

At the beginning of autumn the workers began to pluck the 
water melons. Rows of fruit lay on the ground, each melon the 
size of a big basin and covered with dust. Into the courtyard 
came fluttering big red and yellow leaves from the trees in the 
woods behind the house. Standing beside the water melons, 
Little Flute had a bundle of leaves in her hands plaiting a rain 
hat for her husband. 

One of the workers was called Flower Dog. He took the boy 
to the date tree and brought down some dates with a bamboo 
pole. 

‘Flower Dog, no more. He can’t eat too many.’ shouted 
Little Flute. 

‘Younger brother, younger brother, come here. Don’t pick 
any more dates. You’ll have a stomach ache.’ 

The boy was quite obedient now. Taking a heap of dates he 
walked towards his wife and asked her to share the fruit. 

‘Elder sister, please. These are big ones.’ 

‘I don’t want any.’ 

“You must take one.’ 

As she was still busily plaiting the rain hat, her hands were 
fully occupied, so she asked. 

‘Younger brother, please put one into my mouth.’ 

The small husband did as she asked and laughed in great 
amusement. 

She told him to put the dates down and hold the brim of 
the hat so that she could add more leaves to it. 

He obeyed again, but he was awkward, shaking his body 
from side to side as he hummed a nursery song. 

‘Younger brother, what are you singing?’ 
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‘I am singing the country songs Flower Dog taught me.’ 
‘Sing one for me.’ 
Then the husband sang what he could remember: 


‘Clouds float in the sky, hiding beautiful flowers, 
Peas grow in the maize fields, clasping the maize stalks 
Like maidens madly loving lads.’ 


The little boy understood nothing of the song, but when it 
was finished he asked whether it was good or not. Little Flute 
said that it was very good and again asked from whom he 
learned it, though she knew already. 

‘It was Flower Dog who taught me the song. He told me he 
had many fine songs to teach me when I grow up.’ 

When Little Flute realized that Flower Dog could sing, she 
asked: 

‘Flower Dog, could you sing a song for me?’ 

Flower Dog was cunning; he realized that Little Flute was 
reaching womanhood, and what it meant. Her desire to listen 
to songs gave him a hint, so he sang for her ‘Bride of Ten and 
Year-old Husband’. The bride is almost ten years older than 
her husband, she needs romance. The husband knows only 
how to suck milk. Let him do that alone. Little Flute under- 
stood only partially, but she pretended she followed perfectly 
and attacked the singer. 

‘Flower Dog, you mustn’t. That is a bad song.’ 

Flower Dog defended himself, ‘No, it is not.’ 

‘I know it, it’s got a curse in it.’ 

The farm-hand apologized and said no more. He was afraid 
that she would betray him to grandpa, and skilfully turned to 
the topic of ‘girl-students’. He asked her whether she had ever 
seen them taking exercise, and singing foreign songs. 

Moving pumpkins from the shed to the corner of a wall he 
told Little Flute more about the girl students, all second-hand 
information from grandpa. He pretended that he had really 
seen four students on the highway. They had flags in their 
hands and they sang in spite of perspiration, gallantly, like 
soldiers. Of course, all this was a white lie. But it pleased 
Little Flute. 

Flower Dog was full of jokes. When Little Flute said 
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admiringly, ‘Flower Dog, your arms are really very big,’ he 
said, ‘Not only my arms are big.’ 

“Your whole body is big.’ 

‘Every part of my body is big.’ 

After Little Flute had gone away with her husband, another 
farm-hand whose nickname was Dumb, opened his mouth and 
warned. 

‘Flower Dog, behave yourself. She is still a yellow flower 
maiden. It will be twelve more years before she really is 
married.’ 

Little Flute had now been a whole year in her husband’s 
home. 

By the age of fourteen, Little Flute was fully grown 
physically, although mentally she was still of her age, ignorant 
of many things in life. 

To gather grass for pigs, she often took her husband to the 
distant Spiral Shell Mountain. The boy was as childish and 
innocent as before, and his singing would attract Flower 
Dog. 

Flower Dog had designs on Little Flute which she vaguely 
understood and feared. Flower Dog was a man with all of a 
man’s virtues and faults. He tried his hardest to amuse the 
small husband, and he would never miss any chance to 
approach the wife and rid her of her fears. 

As the mountain was a vast place, sometimes Flower Dog 
could not locate Little Flute. Then he would stand high up 
and pour out his amorous tunes to attract the attention of the 
small boy. The instant this succeeded, he would be with 
Little Flute. 

The small boy was delighted to see Flower Dog and would 
ask him to make small toys for him. Then whenever he could 
lure the boy away and the coast was clear he would crouch 
by Little Flute and sing airs which made her blush. Some- 
times she was so afraid of him that she kept her husband near. 
But sometimes she preferred to be alone with the young 
man. 

At last there came a day on which Flower Dog turned Little 
Flute into a real woman while the small husband was at the 
foot of the mountain picking strawberries. After the affair, 
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the young man sang love songs, told his sweetheart that he 
had loved her for three years of sleepless nights, and swore 
that he would not betray their secret to anybody. Only half 
understanding what he had said, Little Flute gazed at his 
stout and manly arms, and her ears caught only his last 
words. She made him swear in the presence of Heaven. Such 
an oath seemed to be a complete guarantee, and she could 
now yield to him whatever he wanted. When her husband 
came back his hand had been stung by caterpillars and was 
swollen. The wife took the little hand, blew on it with her 
mouth and sucked it. Right at this moment she began to 
realize that she had done something wrong. 

The season in which Flower Dog seduced her was April, 
when the wheat was ripe. In June when plums were ripe, 
Little Flute discovered that she was particularly fond of 
eating the fruit and she sensed some change in herself. She 
told Flower Dog the secret and asked him for advice but he 
was not helpful, in spite of the oath taken in the presence of 
Heaven. He had a stout body and very little courage, puzzling 
to find some way of avoiding the consequences of his deed. 

Taking hold of her plait, Little Flute thought of the city 
and said, 

‘Flower Dog, let’s go to the city, what do you think?’ 

‘How can we? Why should we go to the city?’ 

‘My belly is growing rather large.’ 

‘Let us get some medicine.’ 

AL ithink sesh 

“You hope to get away.’ 

‘Get away? No, I want to die!’ 

‘I swear that I shall not betray you.’ 

‘What’s that to me! Help me. Take away that cursed piece 
of flesh inside me. I am terribly frightened!’ 

Flower Dog said nothing more. He slipped away and when 
the small husband returned he found Little Flute’s eyes 
scarlet with tears. In wonder he asked. 

‘Elder Sister, why are you crying?’ 

‘Nothing. Some dust in my eyes, it hurts.’ 

The boy laid the shells and pebbles he had picked up by 
the side of the stream before Little Flute. She forced a smile 
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and said, ‘Younger brother, don’t tell anyone in the family 
that I have been crying.’ The little one promised her and 
nobody at home knew. 

Next day Flower Dog took his few possessions and left the 
house without saying farewell. Grandpa asked Dumb, his 
room-mate, why he had left and where he had gone. To this 
question Dumb simply shook his head. The whole family 
discussed the matter from morning till night without dis- 
covering the reason, but after all he had stolen nothing nor 
done anything shocking, if he wanted to go, let him go—and 
soon they forgot the business completely. 

But with Little Flute the matter was altogether different. 
If she could forget him, so much the better. But her stomach 
was perceptibly growing unusually large. The little creature 
growing within brought her increasing anxiety. And she 
dreamed frightful dreams. 

She was still her husband’s constant companion but in her 
mind something hung heavy and not quite clear. She often 
thought: ‘If I could die now, everything would be all right. 
But why should I die?’ 

If one in the family happened to mention her husband, 
babies, or Flower Dog, she felt it like a heavy fist on her 
breast. She could hardly bear it. By August she grew very 
anxious, fearing her secret would be discovered. Taking her 
husband to a temple, she knelt before the Goddess of Mercy. 
After making a vow, she swallowed a handful of ashes of 
incense and when her husband asked about the ashes, she 
said they were for a stomach ache. The Goddess of Mercy 
seemed deaf to her entreaty and the little thing inside her grew 
bigger still. 

She often went to the stream and drank a lot of cold water. 
If her husband asked her she would lie again and say that 
she was simply very thirsty. 

She tried every means that came to her simple mind to free 
herself from the curse of that little thing inside. But all in vain. 

The small husband was the only one who really knew that 
her stomach had become very big, but he dared not betray 
the secret to his parents. He loved and feared Little Flute 
even more than he feared them. 
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One day there again came a rumour that some girl-students 
were passing by the village; after hearing this exciting news 
Little Flute had a day-dream and for a long while she steadily 
gazed like an idiot at the far distant sun. 

Then she made up her mind to escape like Flower Dog. 
She packed her scanty belongings, meaning to go by the road 
the girl-students took to the city, but before she could start 
she was discovered. . 

Now the family soon found out that the daughter-in-law, 
destined to bear children for the small husband ten years from 
now was actually conceiving at this moment, a matter of 
tremendous importance. The tranquillity of the household was 
destroyed, some raged, others wept. Little Flute thought of 
various ways of committing suicide, hanging, drowning, taking 
poisonous medicines, but she was young, the will to live was 
very strong, and she did none of these things. Finally it was 
the grandfather who hit upon a brilliant device. He had 
Little Flute imprisoned in a small room guarded by two 
persons, and at the same time sent a messenger for a member 
of Little Flute’s clan to decide whether to have her sold 
or drowned in the pond. If her clan wanted to save face, then 
let her be drowned. If they were unwilling to sacrifice a life, 
let her be sold to somebody else. 

Little Flute had only one uncle, and he was employed on 
the nearby farm. When he got the invitation he thought he 
was coming for wine but on his arrival he found that it was a 
matter of disgrace, and he felt exceedingly embarrassed. 

The girl’s big belly was a convincing witness, there was no 
defence, but as the uncle was a kindly man it was decided that 
Little Flute should be sold as a concubine. 

No one thought this punishment at all unnatural. According 
to tradition the party who suffered most was the husband’s 
family but as compensation they could get back some money. 
The uncle broke the unhappy news to Little Flute and was 
about to leave. She seized a corner of his jacket, wailed 
bitterly and would not let him go. All he could do was shake 
his head and move on without saying anything. 

The next step was to wait for somebody who would care to 
buy the girl and meanwhile she stayed at her husband’s home. 
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Strangely enough as the case developed, it seemed to be 
nothing serious. Tranquillity was restored. At first the small 
husband was not allowed to be with Little Flute. But soon 
they lived as brother and sister again in a normal and not 
unpleasant life. 

The little boy vaguely understood what was inside his wife, 
and why she was to be married to someone else. But he was 
not willing to let Little Flute go, and she did not want to 
leave the home either. 

In this strange atmosphere the family waited for somebody 
who might be willing to have Little Flute, but by December 
nobody had appeared. In the New Year on a straw mattress, 
Little Flute gave birth to a boy, with a round head and big 
eyes, very lovely. Both mother and baby were well cared for. 
Sacrifices were offered to the God, and nourishing food was 
provided for the mother. All the members of the family 
were very fond of the newly-born and as it was a son, they 
decided that the mother should stay. 

By the time Little Flute was formally wedded to her 
husband, her son was ten years old, able to look after cows 
and cut grass, a producer in the family. He addressed Little 
Flute’s husband as Great Uncle and the Great Uncle was far 
from displeased with the title. 

The boy was named Little Cow and at the age of twelve, 
Little Cow was married to a wife six years older than himself. 
Custom preferred that the wife should be much older because 
she could do plenty of work and be a real help to the family. 

The reed pipes blew, the flower sedan-chair arrived with 
the bride wailing softly within. Under the elm tree stood 
Little Flute holding her newly-born son as she had held her 
husband ten years before and watched the simple wedding 
ceremony of her first child. 


(Translated by Li Ru-mien) 


POETRY 


THE RAILWAY STATION 


by Pren CHIH-LIN 


Drawn, drawn, drawn out of the depth of my dreams 
is another night train. This is reality. 

The ancients sighed when the tide came and went; 
I just stare like an advertisement over a station. 
The bee is butting against the glass-panes. 

Shall I pin alive a butterfly on the wall 

to flutter, to fix the reality here around me? 

After picking the bed-spring for a harp, 

after juggling up a sensation of earthquakes, 

this wild heart, this series of heart-beats— 

isn’t it now the palpitation of a locomotive? 

Have I ever wished to be a station for dreams? 


(Translated by the author.) 


THE TRUMPETER 


by Tu YUN-HSIEH 


I speak only the language of organization. 
Mine is the universal tongue 

Calling the microcosms 

From isolation together. 

As the sun with its radiance 

Makes tissues now wilting, 

Rejoice and be strong 

Dance in the light and laugh with the young year. 
Or the river—new life and all passion 
Gives to its sleeping fields— 

Gently awakening, 

And calling 

‘Arise! Up with your blades of green!’ 


(Translated by Chiu K‘an.) 
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THE LOVER’S LOGIC 


by Pren CurIH-Lin 


Walking listless, I feel grateful 
that the buttonhole is useful 
because it is empty, 

because it can hold a little flower. 


Fixing the flower makes me remember 
that the world is empty 

because it is useful, 

because it allows your graceful walking. 


(Translated by the author.) 


HOME SICKNESS 


by Tu YUn-HsIEH 


After the rain the delicate lyric brush of twilight 
Lingers by the quiet stream. 

The ripples unendingly sing 

As they sing at my home. 

Blue beyond the bridge sit the resting hills. 


Pointing them home the rainbow smiles at the travellers. 
Unhurriedly shaking their bells the cattle plash in the shallows. 
Back to their nests fly the birds dipping and calling 

Swiftly the bright clouds darken and mourn. 


To the child in her arms a mother 

Shows the ragged half-moon in the water. 

Light from the little windows comes up to me from the river. 
Now the muffled barking of dogs; 

Some traveller wearily content, 

Is nearing the gate of his home. 


(Translated by Chiu K*an.) 
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*SOLDIERS IN SANDALS 
by Tu Ytn-HsiEn 


Loaded down by an old decaying tradition, 

In silence you miserable peasants of China 

Writhe and die under the accelerating wheel of history. 

Rulers drive out rulers, Fate swings, 

Guns change, all kill alike. 

Like gusts from the night where you grope with the tap of 
bamboo, 

Forced service, slavery, famine swoop inescapable as winter. 


Now the wind turns, 

Skilfully roused you believe your fetters are ended 

And still in your sandals march on weapons newly invented, 
As if to market. 

You fight as you hunted the fox, 

Bearing the war like a rainy season unending, 

Pride you have yet to learn, 

The pride of a tiger roused, the pride in the breaking of chains. 
Though poets find the inspiration of their songs 

In you the grey soldiers in sandals, in you. 


(Translated by Chiu Kan.) 


*In Burma, the Chinese troops were called “soldiers in sandals”, as 
distinct from the ‘‘ soldiers in boots”? the British and Indian troops. 


THE BLIND FORTUNE-TELLER 


by Tu YUn-HsIEH 


I sing only a simple, monotonous song 

Under the eyes of uninterested pity 

I pluck at my lute, and pluck at my lute 

Till plaintive and dim the melody gropes through the door- 
cracks. 
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The heart of the singer aches from his own song’s sadness. 
The children follow. Their parents scream them away. 
Out rush the curs in a shabby pursuit. 


None pay me heed except the unfortunate. 

But the madmen know I am God—then revile me. 

Burst their doors—slam their doors 

Plunge further down to the depths of their bottomless depths. 


The road tells me nothing. 

In my world of dark immensity 
The music cowers by the lute 
As if frightened to leave it. 


Every step that I make is a dreadful adventure. 

I am singing for courage. 

So I pluck my lute, and pluck my lute between terror and 
bravery 

And hope for oblivion. 


(Translated by G. I. Begley.) 


MELANCHOLY IN THE RAIN 


by Tu YUN-HSIEH 


Desolately the drops drip, gathering, falling. 

Under the eaves the bubbles turn and subside. 

Like a rabble of crows, crowd memories— 

The corpses, the groaning, the yawning and stretching— 
Sad eyes stare at me demanding: 

‘Sigh! A cold sigh grey as the lead of the roofs!’ 
Crowding and complex the raindrops 

Lash at the skin, 

Keen as the wind to drive needles into the bones. 
Blinking and bowed the trees squeeze tears from their eyelids. 
The wrinkling pool of my heart 

Mirrors only the battlefield’s mire. 


(Translated by Chiu K*an.) 
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THE WELL 


by Tu YUN-HSIEH 


I am silence. Some blades of grass, 
A little square of floating clouds and sky 
My whole harmonious world. 


Men thirst-driven from the heat 
Come to draw water 
And I glimpse their careworn faces. 


But I must withdraw from the warmth, 
Unfriended guard the solitude 
That preserves my untainted abundance. 


They draw from my surface alone. 
Undisturbed in the depths of my self 
Moulder the petals and leaves. 


They trouble my surface alone 
Rising from some darker stratum my life 
Links with a bottomless cosmos. 


Should they try to destroy me with dirt 
I will wash it away 
Forever myself. 


Silent and clear, steadfast and simple 
Not fearful or headstrong, 


Yet in the rain you can hear me chuckle. 


(Translated by Chiu K‘an.) 
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a play by 
SAO ey 
(Adapted fram the novel by Pa Chin) 


()™ of the most important and most popular of modern 
novels with middle-aged or younger Chinese is The Family, 
by Pa Chin. To students of sociology it is a valuable source, but 
to many educated Chinese it pictures their own upbringing 
and problems of their own which they could never solve. 

Pa Chin is one of the earliest and greatest of the writers in 
“pai hua’—‘the understandable language’—as opposed to the 
ancient ‘wen yen’ the literary language secret to all but 
scholars. The ‘pai hua’ short story and novel are products of 
the last thirty years, and alongside grew up the present day 
theatre, where no enchanting property men stroll on and off 
laying cushions for noblemen to die on, but which endeavours 
to present life as mortals live it. Pa Chin’s novel was adapted 
for the stage by Ts’ao Yi, the leading playwright of modern 
China. Some Chinese think the play is a finer work than the 
novel. The following extract is a scene from the third of the 
play’s four acts. It is probably the first publication in England 
from a present-day Chinese play and shows the resources and 
capabilities of Ts’ao Yii and some of the thought of Pa Chin. 

The Family takes place in the early 1920’s, and displays the 
Kao (High) family emplaced in privilege and iron-bound by 
tradition, under the first stresses of new ideas and a changing 
system. 

Three generations carry the story—grandfather, absolute 
patriarch, a little over sixty; Hsueh Hsin, the hero, eldest of 
the third generation, twenty when the play opens, and his 
brothers ; and several middle-aged uncles with their wives. 

Like many educated Chinese in life and fiction, the hero 
‘behaves as if he constantly heard the beating of Hamlet’s 
wings. He is a generous and intelligent young man, with a 
strong sense of duty and a tragic distaste for unprecedented 
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action. Time after time, he must choose whether to act by his 
reason and conscience or whether to let circumstances and the 
Family Code take charge of him. Invariably, he submits to 
tradition, causing widespread suffering and the death of both 
the women he loves—(one more than Hamlet). 

In this conflict the geniuses of darkness are Féng, a powerful 
sadistic intellectual; and the senior concubine. Féng applies 
the reaction of selfishness and privilege, the concubine that of 
superstition, ignorance, and envy. Speaking for progress is the 
hero’s Third Brother, a student of eighteen. 

Hsueh Hsin, as Eldest of the Senior branch of the family, 
is its most important member except the Patriarch himself. 
When the play opens he is deeply in love with his cousin, 
Plum Blossom, although it is the day of his wedding to 
Auspicious Jade, a marriage arranged between the family and 
Féng. 

Third Brother implores Hsueh Hsin to flee from this match, 
and so save Plum Blossom’s happiness and his own. However, 
the Eldest Son’s upbringing has made it impossible for him to 
take a step so sensible, unusual, and unfilial. By the time the 
third act opens, three years later, he has had a son and found 
a great affection for his wife. In spite of this, he still keeps for 
Plum Blossom the tragic and romantic love which appeals so 
irresistibly to the Chinese intellectual. She is literally dying 
through love for him. When the third act begins Second 
Brother is in the same situation as his elder brother was in 
the first. Although he loves his cousin Lute Music, a ‘family’ 
marriage with another of Féng’s relatives is being arranged 
for him. 

The action takes place in and around a water pavilion 
on the shores of a beautiful lake, part of the family estate. 
The pavilion has a lawn with a bamboo fence and there is a 
path leading to the family mansion. 

In the interests of clarity for English readers some liberties 
have been taken with nomenclature, including translating 
everyday names. These come out as Auspicious Jade, and so on, 
which give the whole thing a false Chinoiserie, but it seems 
better to do this than to use the unidentifiable monosyllables 
which leave the reader wondering who is up to what. 
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The Family, Act 3, SCENE 1 


ELpEsT BROTHER (the hero) (from outside the fence): ‘Would 
you please come this way Most Venerable Sir?’ 

(Féng nods and Eldest Brother, with a slight bow, leads him on to 
the lawn) (Looking around him.) 

FEnc: ‘What a delicious place!’ 

Fourtu UNCLE (hanging on his words): ‘Yes, indeed! What a 
relief to get away from that mob of guests. You must be tired.’ 

FENG (abstractedly): ‘Oh! nothing to speak of.’ (He sits down 
on a stone bench with Fourth Uncle hovering over him). 

FourtH Uncte: ‘Grandfather is over watching the play. 
There are some guests he ought to say a few words to, and then 
he’s coming over to see you, Venerable Sir.’ (Turns to 
Eldest Brother.) ‘Ming Hsien, tell the servants to bring tea for 
the Venerable Gentleman at once.’ 

FENG (savouring the breeze): “Thank you no, but have you by 
any chance pens and paper in this heavenly dwelling?’ 

ELDEsT BROTHER (not quite sure what he is talking about): ‘You 
mean in this pavilion?’ (Féng nods.) ‘Oh yes. Yes. There are 
plenty of writing materials ready upstairs.’ 

FENG (searchingly) : ‘Will you just see if there is any really old 
ink? The best is Old Chungking Particular, which I know is 
kept in your mansion.’ 

_ Expest Brotuer: ‘Of course. Pll go and see.’ 

Fénc (calls after him): ‘If there should be a Kuangtung ink- 
slab that would be delightful.’ (Eldest Brother answers inaudibly 
and runs up the stone steps into the pavilion, then up the wooden stair- 
case inside.) 

FourTH UNCLE (ingratiatingly): ‘Permit me to fetch the girl 
Graciousness to grind the ink for you.’ 

Féna (benevolently): ‘No, pray don’t bother. Wait till I go up 
to the house to pay my respects to her former master. Let’s 
leave her to amuse herself now.’ (Changing the subject.) “There 
have been great celebrations here the last two days.’ 

FourTH UNCLE (with a fawning smile): ‘All due to your 
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benign influence, Venerable Sir. Last time, Eldest Brother’s 
marriage was favoured by your intervention, now Second 
Brother’s wedding is on its way.’ 


Fino (civil but firm still): ‘No need for all this ceremony. If 
only my humble niece, after her marriage, should prove as 
submissive and charming as Eldest Brother’s wife I shall be 
happy.’ 

Fourtu UNCLE (in a transport of toadying) : “No one could con- 
ceivably doubt it.’ (Continuing to lay on expressions of flattery.) 
‘Venerable Uncle, your foresight pierces like a flame, the 
happiness you provide towers to the very sky, had you not 
arranged Eldest Brother’s marriage long ago, his lady would 
now be dead and he alone and mourning.’ 


FENG (in a very odd manner): ‘What do you mean?’ 


FourTH UNCLE (thinking Féng really knows all about it, goes 
on rather uncertainly): ‘You haven’t heard Madame Cash’s 
daughter Plum Blossom’s illness had grown so much worse that 
they have returned to our city for treatment?’ 


Fénc: ‘Miss Plum Blossom?’ 


FourtH Uncte: ‘Yes. She is dying, Madame Cash’s girl, 
Plum Blossom.’ 


Fénc (blinking arrogantly): ‘Madame Cash?’ 


FourTH UNCLE (sniggering): “Yes, Madame Cash, the famous 
Aunt of the Cash family.’ 


FENG (looking askance): ‘Aunt Cash?’ 


FourtH UNCLE (at last taking in the other man’s blazing hos- 
LD) ees eect et: 


FENG (coldly shaking his head): ‘1 didn’t know her.’ 


FourtH UNCLE (speechless for a while suddenly recollects, goes 
over to the stone steps, and reads the two hanging scrolls. His spirits 
gradually revive) : ‘Beautiful! Beautiful! Really beautiful! (Turns 
towards Féng.) ‘Venerable Sir, this pair of scrolls is really 
gloriously written. Of all the guests who have been here for my 
father’s birthday not one has failed to comment on their 
beauty.’ 
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FENG (his frozen face thawing to an unreal smile): ‘Not too inept, 
they think?’ 

FourTH UNCLE (feeling he is in Féng’s good graces again, pours 
on the oil still more obsequiously and reads aloud): ‘ ‘“Your nobility 
delights in mountain woodlands.” Beautiful! ‘“Can you fathom 
the moon in the water?’ Beautiful. Truly lovely.’ (Looking 
round at Féng.) ‘Of course, one glance is enough to tell they 
were written by your own master hand.’ 


FENG (gradually opening up, highly flattered but not willing to show 
at, smiles slightly): ‘It’s nothing really, just an idea, that’s all.’ 


Expest BROTHER (comes out from the pavilion, suppresses his 
disgust, coughs, and forces a smile): “The ink is ready. It’s all 
ground, please go up Venerable Sir and wield the brush.’ 


FENG: “Very well’ (mounts the stone steps) ‘ah .. . (looks back 
at Fourth Uncle as if he wishes to say something). 


FourtH UNCLE (immediately he hears Eldest Brother’s voice, 
throws himself into convulsions of enjoyment at the two masterpieces, 
sighing, grunting, and wriggling all over, as if he had been transported 
to a world outside himself): ‘Your nobility—delights—in moun- 
tain woodlands—can you fathom out—the moon in the— 
waters.’ 


(Féng, gazing on his ecstasy, smiles between gratification and con- 
tempt and follows upstairs. Fifth Uncle comes on by the small path to 
the left. His costume is particularly resplendent, a silk gown, satin 
waistcoat, and a watch chain made of malachite eardrops.) 


FirtH UNCLE (tiptoes up behind Fourth and jocularly calls): 
‘Sir!’ 
Fourtu UNCLE (jumps and looks round): ‘What?’ 


FirtH Unc ie (banteringly): ‘Well, you’ve certainly been 
cultivating your spiritual qualities as Mencius puts it.’ 

Fourtu Unc e: ‘You think you’re very humorous.’ 

FirtH Unc te: ‘I had to laugh. You’ve no idea how funny 
you looked, wriggling with delight from head to foot!’ 

Fourtu Uncte (half angry, half laughing): ‘If I hadn’t showed 
delight over his rotten scrolls I’d have had to go in with the old 
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fool and Eldest Brother. Do you want me to do that? I will if 
you like.’ (Jumps up and goes to the steps.) 

FirrH UNcuE (grabs him agitatedly): ‘No! No! There’s some- 
thing important. I’ve been so busy with all this crowd of 
guests and the play, that Monday has sent I don’t know how 
many times worrying me to go over.’ 

Fourtu UNcLE (smilingly): ‘Well, why don’t you go, you 
don’t need me.’ 

Frrtu Unc e: “That’s just the trouble. I must have you, she 
wants you as well. Heavenly Jade is waiting too—for you.’ 
(Suddenly frowning.) ‘As Mencius says, ‘‘Pleasure for self or 
shared with others? Choose.”’ Everyone has been having a 
wonderful time for the last three days and I’m sick to death of 
being shut up at home.’ 


Fourtu UNCLE (gloomily): ‘You can go, I’m suffering from 
financial diffidence. I’m broke. Heavenly Jade was after me for 
a gold bracelet only the other day.’ 


Firty UNCLE (gaily): ‘Go on, go on. I’ve got enough, don’t 
you worry. I suppose I ought to show up at that miserable play 
for a while, you just go on ahead, don’t bother about me.’ 


(Fifth’s wife enters by the path. She 1s wearing beautiful clothes 
but she has no jewellery on her head or her hands, she is in a furious 
temper.) 

FirtH UNcLrE’s Wire (to Fifth): ‘Where do you think you’re 
going?’ 

FourtH UNCLE (very uncomfortable, answers for Fifth Uncle): 
‘The play, we’re just going to the play. Just off to the play. 
To-day’s play was picked by your husband. Come on with me, 
Fifth Uncle’s Wife.’ 


FirtH Uncte’s Wire: ‘I’m not going. I can’t stand seeing 
prostitutes seducing horrible men on the stage.’ 


FirtH UNCLE (bursting with rage): ‘What’s that you say? 
What’s that you say? I’m asking you, what’s that you say?” 


FourtH UNCLE (feeling the wind is unpropitious, looks at Fifth 
Uncle): ‘I’m off. I’m off.’ 
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FirtH UNCLE (looks at him): ‘All right, you go on over to the 
Association for Moral Advancement.’ (Fourth Uncle bustles off 
through the gate in the centre of the fence.) 


FirtH UNCLE (to wife in a great state of emotion): ‘How dare 
you talk to me like that in front of Fourth Uncle? Haven’t 
you got the slightest trace of decent feeling—insulting me like 
that before other people.’ 


FirtH UNCLE’s WIFE (bitterly determined not to be talked down): 
‘I don’t care. I don’t care. Whatever happens, you’ve got to 
give me back my jewels.’ 


FirtH UNCLE (agitatedly): ‘Who says I won’t give them back? 
Who says I won’t?’ 


FirtH UNCLE’s WIFE: ‘I want them now. I’ve nothing to wear 
now’ (Pressing right down on him.) ‘Your father’s birthday-feast 
and what can I wear? What can I wear?’ 


Firta UNCLE (blazing with anger): ‘You can wear 
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FirtH UNCLE’s WIFE (almost before the oath 1s out of his mouth, 
screams): ‘Swearing!’ 

FirTH UNCLE (screws up his mouth but goes on obstinately): “The 
whole thing is I had to put them up as security on a business 
deal. It can’t be helped, you’ve just got to wait till the deal is 
over, then you can have them back.’ 

FrrtH UNcxeE’s Wire: ‘I don’t care whether it’s business or 
no business, all I want is my jewels! My jewels!’ 

_Firtu UNCLE (stamping his foot) : “You fiend on earth. I haven’t 
got your jewels now.’ 

FirtH UNCLE’s Wire: ‘I must have them now.’ 


FirtH UNCLE (figheadedly): ‘I haven’t got them.’ 


FirtH UNCLE’s WIFE (still more pigheadedly): ‘I must have 
them now.’ 

(Third Brother enters from the path on the right, holding Fifth 
Uncle’s small daughter, Womanly Virtue, by the hand. He is wearing 
a long blue gown and looks a little more composed than previously. 
Womanly Virtue is wearing bright coloured clothes and is happily 
following him. They have apparently just finished a piece of con- 
versation.) 
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CHILD (in surprise): ‘Father! 

Firtu Uncte (snarling with rage): ‘What are you doing here?’ 

CuiLp (nervously): ‘Third Brother brought me to play.’ 

FirtH UNcLE (to wife): ‘Come on. We'll talk about this 
inside.’ 

FirtH Uncie’s WIFE (jeeringly): ‘All right. If you want to 
talk inside we’ll talk inside.’ (To her daughter) ‘Womanly Virtue, 


you come in too.’ (Takes the litile girl by the hand and starts to 
lead her off.) 


CuiLp (asking for sympathy): ‘Third Brother . . .’ 

THIRD BROTHER (fityingly): ‘Go on now. Never mind.’ 

(Fifth Uncle, his wife, and daughter exeunt by path.) 

TuirD BrotHER (looking after them with clenched teeth): “H’m.’ 

(Eldest Brother comes on stage from the pavilion.) 

ELDEST BrRoTHER: “Third Brother!’ 

THIRD BROTHER (gloomily): ‘What’s that old fellow doing 
upstairs?’ 

EvpEstT BroTuer (Aesitantly): ‘He’s...he’s writing a 


wedding invitation for Second Brother. Grandfather asked 
him to. The marriage is all arranged.’ 


THIRD BROTHER (with latent hostility): ‘Is it Mountain Lover, 
Féng’s daughter?’ 
EvLpest BRoTHER: ‘No, his niece.’ 


THIRD BROTHER (slowly nodding his head): “The short, ugly 
bad-tempered one.’ 


EvLpEst BROTHER (uncomfortably), “Third Uncle says she 
writes beautiful poetry. The family .. .’ 

THIRD BROTHER (interrupting satirically) ‘Of course, the family 
will tell you she’s gloriously lovely, delightful in nature, a 
dream of beauty and virtue...’ 


ELpEsT BROTHER (disturbed): ‘Third Brother, what do you 
really mean?’ 


THIRD BROTHER (coldly): ‘I mean nothing. I have nothing to 
say to you.’ 
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ELpEsT BROTHER (with pain): ‘You...’ 


THIRD BROTHER (looking hard at Hsin): ‘Elder Brother, I 
really cannot make you out.’ (He sighs impatiently and takes a 
step towards the left of the stage.) 

EvpeEsT BROTHER (fleadingly): ‘Please don’t go.’ 


TuirD Broruer: ‘I’m not going. I’ll wait till Second Brother 
comes.’ (resolutely.) “This time I’m determined not to let 
Second Brother ruin himself and others by making the same 
kind of mess of things as you did.’ 


ELDEST BROTHER (playing for time): ‘What would you do?’ 


THIRD BROTHER (contemptuously): ‘What use is it talking to 
you? You’ll never stand up against these evil things. Day after 
day you travel contentedly along the old, unenlightened road. 
Elder Brother, do you realize that every day you become more 
like an old man, feeble and irresolute. Surely, you can see that 
this marriage will harm Second Brother for the rest of his life. 
You yourself are suffering now for the same reason.’ 

ELDEST BROTHER (irritably): ‘But—but I have a very good 
wife.’ 

THIRD BROTHER (sharply): “You can say what you like, 
but ...is she happy? Are you happy? You know you’re not. 
Think of what happened before and don’t let it happen again 
now. Because of you, two people suffered and still you found 
no happiness yourself. You’ve got to act now or face up to the 
consequences. Three years ago it was your dithering and 
muddling that let you in for marrying the wrong woman. 
These are the facts and you’d better face them.’ 


ExLpest BRoTHER (pleading for sympathy): “You can remember 
times when I’ve shown courage for the family.’ 


TuirD BroTHER (mocking him): ‘Courage! Don’t mention 
courage again. You think when you faced those rebel soldiers 
alone during the trouble that was courage. That’s not courage. 
That’s no more than not fearing death. You cannot call it 
courage. The brave man thinks out his course of action coolly 
and never wavers from it.’ (dztierly.) “Look! Our cousin, Plum 
Blossom, is desperately ill. She’s been brought home to see the 
doctors; they say there is no hope. It’s your fault she lies 
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between life and death—the fault of the faint heartedness you 
showed three years ago. And yet this very day you would still 
drive Second Brother down the same road as yours and drive 
Cousin Lute Music after Plum Blossom.’ 


Expest BRoTHER (breaks down with a sob): ‘Don’t say that! 
Don’t say that! I have suffered dreadfully. I have suffered 
dreadfully.’ 

Turrp BRoTHER: ‘Go on, weep! What good does weeping do. 
You enjoy weeping. After a good cry, you feel fine.’ 


Expest BRoTHER: ‘Don’t talk like that! You know as well as 
I do that I’ve given myself body and soul to the Family.’ 


THIRD BROTHER (with deep depression): “Don’t talk to me 
about the Family. No one loves the Family more deeply or more 
fully than I do, but if I’ve got to submit to the seniors they 
ought to deserve my respect.’ 


ELpDEsT BROTHER (sympathetically): ‘I know since Singing 
Phoenix died you’ve changed. You’re full of hate. You believe 
in nothing.’ 

THIRD BROTHER (staring before him): ‘You’re wrong. I believe 
in more, love more.’ (Blazing up suddenly.) ‘Eldest Brother, 
don’t think for a moment that Singing Phoenix’s death accounts 
for my behaviour now. I loved her’ (with great feeling) ‘I loved 
her truly, and now I know my terrible loss, a loss I can never 
recover. When she first died her death was all I thought of, 
but now I realize its terrible implications.’ (Solemnly.) ‘I have 
taken an oath to ignore my own hopes and fears. I will face 
life as it comes, a day at a time. I may be ruined, jeered at, 
laughed at’ (grimly and resolutely) ‘but so long as I stay true to 
what I believe in, nothing else matters.’ 


EvLpEesT BROTHER (sadly but comfortingly): “Chird Brother. 
What is it you are doing? Why are you always away from home 
these days. You can’t think our people caused Singing 
Phoenix’s death. Surely, you yourself. . .’ 

THIRD BROTHER (remorsefully): ‘I do, of course I do. My 
error was foolishness, stupidity, but their crime is murder.’ (His 
eyes blaze with rage.) ‘Look at your own hands—could they be 
stained with the blood of murder?’ 
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Evpest BROTHER (looking in terror at the mad glare in Third 
Brother’s eyes): “You’re going too far, one day, as Third Uncle 
says, youll be...’ 

TuIrD BROTHER (explodes): ‘Eldest Brother! Creep back into 
your emotion. You’ll never realize the weight that is pressing 
on my heart.’ (With icy calm.) ‘Once we were brothers, now we 
are strangers.’ 

ELpEst BROTHER (startled): ‘You... you...’ 

(Féng’s voice, full of self-satisfaction, comes on upstairs.) 

Fénc: ‘Ming Hsien! Ming Hsien!’ 

Evpest BRoTHER (looks up, listening): ‘Yes!’ 


F£NG’s Voice: ‘Come up! Come up and see the verse I’ve 
written.’ 

THIRD BROTHER (jeeringly): ‘Go on. Go on up and read His 
Honour’s beautiful poem.’ 


> 


ELDEST BROTHER (angrily): ‘You... you. 

FéNnc’s Vorce: ‘Ming Hsien! Ming Hsien!’ 

(Eldest Brother calls back a reply, heaves a deep sigh, and goes up. 
Third Brother looks after him with sympathy and friendship. At this 
moment Second Brother and Lute Music enter, hoping to be unobserved. 
Second Brother is wearing a hat and overcoat and carrying a small 
canvas packet. Lute Music, behind him, looks as uf she had just been 
crying, a damp handkerchief is coiled around her fingers.) 

-Lute Music (goes right up to Third Brother and whispers): 

‘Was that Eldest Brother just now?’ 


THIRD BROTHER: (nods). 


SeconD BroTHER: ‘We did not come in because we were 
afraid if Eldest Brother was here it might be. . .’ 

Tuirp Broruer (downrightly): ‘The fact is, Eldest Brother 
has nothing at all to do with it.’ 

SEGOND BRoTuER (carefully): ‘We'd better keep it secret all 
the same.’ (Angrily.) ‘Do you know our Aunt has stopped me 
going to the house to give Lute Music English lessons?” 

Tuirp BrotTuer: ‘Why?’ 
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Seconp Brotuer: ‘She says she’s afraid of gossip.’ (Looks at 
Lute Music, hangs his head, and stops.) 
Turrp BROTHER (excitedly): ‘Ugh! Still dithering even now. 
What’s worrying you?’ 
Lute Music (plucking up courage): ‘We’re afraid . . . we’re 
afraid of...” (Pauses again.) 


SEconD BROTHER (carrying on without hesitation): ‘We’re 
afraid people will laugh at her and say she is trying to catch 
me to marry her daughter.’ 


Tuirp BrotHeEr: ‘Well, what of it? Let them talk all the 
scandal they please.’ (To Second.) ‘Are your things ready?’ 


SECOND BROTHER: ‘Yes.’ 

TuirD BroTHeEr: ‘And the documents?’ 

SECOND BROTHER (pointing): ‘In this package.’ 

Lute Music: ‘Clean clothes?’ 

SECOND BROTHER: ‘In my luggage.’ (Smiles gratefully.) 


THIRD BroTHER: ‘I’ve had your luggage sent on to the 
Huang’s house.’ 


SECOND BrotHErR: “Then this letter?’ (slowly bringing out a 
letter.) 


THIRD BROTHER (putting out his hand): ‘Give it to me. What 
have you said?’ 


Lute Music (warmly): ‘Read it.’ (She takes letter from envelope.) 

SECOND BROTHER (glances at Lute Music then looks at brother): 
‘Cousin Lute Music has read it.’ 

THIRD BROTHER (shaking his head as he reads): ‘No, no, no, the 
tone is too mild.’ 

Lute Music (breaking from tears into a smile): ‘Do you think 
the letter should kill someone?’ 

THIRD BRoTHER (taking the letter): ‘Itll do. Let it go.’ 


(Encouragingly.) ‘Don’t worry Second Brother. This time I feel 


certain you'll get what you want, but’ (smiling) ‘there’s one 
thing I’d like to say.’ 


SECOND BROTHER: ‘What is it?’ 
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THIRD BROTHER (urgently): ‘I strongly advise you—once 
you’ve gone, don’t come back. Go away and study. Then, 
after a few months, take Cousin Lute Music away secretly.’ 


SECOND Brotue_r (firmly): ‘No.’ 
Lute Music: ‘I don’t think that would do, either.’ 


SECOND Brortuer (smiling): “You’re too‘fond of doing things 
the dangerous way.’ 


THIRD BROTHER (starting to smile in turn): ‘All right, go on 
now. Take ‘no notice of my dangerous talk. Go on. Don’t 
linger.’ 

, SECOND BROTHER (unable to face the parting): ‘Ah...Vm 
going Third Brother . . . Lute Music... I’m going.’ 


Lute Music (sobbing): Oh, Hsueh Min!’ 


THIRD BROTHER (hastily clasping her hand): ‘Don’t cry. Please 
don’t cry. (Smiling to cheer her up.) ‘Cousin Lute Music, take 
him by the hand. Let him remember you smiling as you see 
him from the gate.’ 


Lute Music (very distressed): “Third Brother!’ (Jnvoluntarily 
clasps his hand.) 

Turrp BRoTuHER (softly): ‘Smile now. Smile both of you as 
you say good-bye.’ (Smile breaks through Lute Music’s tears as she 
goes out through gate in centre of the fence with Second Brother.) 

(Auspicious Fade, Eldest Brother’s wife, enters by the path on the 
left, very distressed. She is wearing a dark beige jacket with a blue 
underblouse showing, and grey, white, and coloured brocade. The jacket 
is fastened in front by two cornelian buttons. She has a black silk 
skirt and black felt slippers. Her air is melancholy and distraught.) 

JADE (in an urgent whisper): “Third Brother.’ 

TuirD BRotHER (suddenly recollecting, calls out from the fence): 
‘Go by the back gate, you young fool.’ ( Turns.) ‘Elder sister- 
in-law?’ 

JADE (sadly): ‘Elder Brother?’ 

Tuirp Brotuer: ‘He’s upstairs with that old Féng.’ 

JaDE (running to the step): ‘Ming Hsien? Ming Hsien?’ 
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(Suddenly turns.) ‘Third Brother, do you think it’s proper for me 
to call him?’ 


Tuirp BROTHER brusquely): ‘Of course you can call him.’ 
(Shouts up.) ‘Elder Brother!’ (Eldest Brother comes out of the 
_ pavilion.) 


E.pEst BRoTHER: ‘What is it?’ (Notices Fade’s air of distress.) 
‘What is it?’ ‘What’s happened now?” 

JADE (very sadly): ‘Ming Hsien, I implore you, don’t be too 
upset by what I’m going to tell you.’ 

ELDEsT BROTHER: ‘What is it? What is it?’ 


Jape: ‘Eldest Aunt has sent a messenger for you. Cousin 
Plum Blossom is nearly . . . is nearly dying.’ 


ELDEsT BROTHER (with wild eyes): ‘She... 


JADE (urgently): ‘I’ve called the sedan chair for you, you... 
VOW eras: 


ELDEsT BROTHER (as if paralysed): ‘Why didn’t they tell me 


before? Why didn’t they tell me before?’ (He seems to be about 
to fall from unbearable pain.) 


THIRD BROTHER (hurrying to support him): ‘Elder Brother, 
Elder Brother.’ 


JADE (anxiously): “Let me go with you.’ (Eldest Brother stands 
up and pulls himself together by an effort of will.) 


THIRD BROTHER (sympathetically) : ‘It wouldn’t do. Just think, 
Eldest Sister-in-law, if you went with him, wouldn’t it make 
cousin Plum Blossom uncomfortable?’ 


JADE (with obvious sincerity): ‘But I would really like to see 
her. I would really like to meet her again.’ 


EvpEsTt BROTHER (mastering his suffering): ‘No, please don’t 
come. Your health won’t stand any more suffering.’ 


JADE (consolingly): ‘I don’t want to cause any trouble. You 
go Ming Hsien, go straight away.’ 


ELDER Brotuer: ‘I’m going.’ (Takes two quick steps.) ‘But 
there’s the Venerable Mr. Féng upstairs. . .’ 
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THIRD BROTHER (stamping his foot): ‘In heaven’s name, Elder 
Brother ! Leave me to look after him.’ 


(Elder Brother thereupon hurries off by the gate in the centre of the 
Sence.) 


THIRD BROTHER (very angrily, as Hsien is going): ‘Poor Cousin 
Plum Blossom, you have been terribly wronged.’ 


JADE (wiping her eyes very sorrowfully): “Third Brother, it is 
I who destroyed Cousin Plum Blossom.’ 


THIRD Brotuer: ‘No, Eldest Sister-in-law, you are very 
gentle and free from any blame. The man who murdered 
Cousin Plum Blossom is the man Eldest Brother has left me to 
look after now.’ 


(The senior concubine Chen hurries on by the path followed by 
Fourth Uncle’s wife and Graciousness. Graciousness is wearing green 
costume in the old style, fitting very tightly to her body, her hair is 
formally dressed and tied with a dark ribbon. She looks haggard, 
Startlingly thin, and with a brow overcast, very unlike the happy, 
lively girl she was three months before. She has a rosary of fine beads 
twisted round her wrist. When she sees anyone she seems terrified. 
Fourth Uncle’s wife and Chen, the senior concubine, are both wearing 
their festival clothes.) 


ConcuBINE (impatiently): ‘Young Mother, come at once. The 
Most Eminent Master is calling for you.’ (Sympathetically.) 
‘Has Eldest Brother gone to Cousin Plum Blossom?’ (To Sister 
Wang.) ‘Isn’t it strange? Only three months away and now so 
il 

FourTH UNCLE’s WIFE (with nothing to say): “Uh?’ 


ConcuBINE (to Jade sharply): “The Most Eminent Master 
really cannot bear to be without you.’ (Goes off first.) (Fade 
follows her off by the path on the left.) 

FourtH UNCLE’s WIFE (has half-finished cigarette in an wory 


holder and gently inhales a puff of smoke. Slowly, and with a slow air): 
‘Graciousness, it’s quiet here, sit down and let’s chat.’ (Third 


Brother is looking at Graciousness in a startled way.) 
Graciousness (hanging her head): ‘No, I couldn’t madame.’ 
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FourtH UNc.E’s Wire: ‘After all, you belong to the Féng 
family now, not to us.’ 


Graciousness (with unbounded bitterness): ‘Madame!’ (Groans.) 


FourtH UnNcLe’s WIFE (sits down): ‘Ai! I wonder who com- 
mitted the crime you’re paying retribution for. To think three 
months could make such a wreck of anyone.’ (Asking for 
sympathetic support.) ‘Third Brother, just look at the way she’s 
changed.’ 

Graciousness (respectfully, in a low voice): “Third Young 
Master.’ 


TutrD BROTHER (intensely sympathetic): ‘Sit down. Sit down 
and talk to us.’ (Sits on corner of the stone seat.) 


FourTH UNCLE’s WIFE (drawing to her cigarette): “Better tell 
Third Young Master all about it. Tell us, do. We haven’t 
seen you for three months, several times I’ve sent people to 
visit you. Your noble master’s gate has been impassable as the 
sea. East pulling, West pulling, for some reason or other you 
couldn’t be seen. What is really going on?’ 


GRACIOUSNESS: ‘Madame!’ 


FourTH UNCLE’s Wire: ‘Please tell us. You can feel you’re 
back at your real home now.’ 

GrRaciousness (suddenly kneels down, weeping): ‘Please take me 
back. I cannot bear to go there again.’ 

FourtH UNCLE’s WIFE (puts down her cigarette and helps the 
girl to her feet): ‘Get up, get up, crying is no good. It won’t help 
you. I’m not your master now. You don’t belong to the High 
family any longer.’ 

GRACIOUSNESS (sobbing): ‘Madame, save me, if you make me 
go back I’ll be dead before long.’ 

FourtH Unc.e’s Wire (Impatiently.) : ‘But you must tell 
us what’s the matter.’ (Takes the cigarette from the holder, which 
she puts in her cigarette case and lets the cigarette burn, takes a puff 
or two then puts it down.) 

(Graciousness agitatedly shakes her head.) 


FourTH UNCLE’s WIFE (looking round): ‘Third Brother, you 
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are a reasonable man, don’t you think she looks like a wronged 
soul in hell?’ 


THIRD BROTHER (very sympathetically) : “Tell us.’ 
GracIousngEss: ‘I’m afraid. I can feel his presence all around 


Bb] 


me. 
THIRD BROTHER: ‘What kind of person is he in fact?’ 


GRACIOUSNESS (with the utmost hate and venom): ‘He! He’s not 
human.” (Thrusts out her hand.) ‘Look at my hand, and my 
arms.’ (Third Brother angrily glances at her arms spotted with the 
marks of injuries. Fourth Uncle's Wife trembles with indignation.) 
“He makes me sleep at the Buddhist Temple. By day, I read the 
classics to the Venerable Old Lady, in the afternoon I grind 
ink and take it to his room. In the evening, I stay with the old 
lady, eat, and usually read the classics again, but as soon as 
night falls he...he...’ (Bows her head in terror, goes on in 
great distress.) ‘Look, my hands, my arms, on my body... 
every night, he...’ 

FourtH UNCLE’s WIFE (stopping her): ‘You needn’t tell. 
I know.’ | 

TuirD BrotuHeEr: ‘Graciousness, whatever does it all mean?’ 


GraciousneEss: ‘Madame, I have never had a night’s sleep.’ 
(Imploringly.) ‘Dear, kind Madam, get me back, get me back. 
I’ll serve you all my life. You can grind me to dust anywhere, 
I don’t mind, but I won’t go there again. You don’t know the 
weird horror of the night in that Buddhist Temple under the 
oil lamps. At midnight he comes! Oh, heaven, heaven! Save 
me, save me, and acquire merit. Singing Phoenix was the 
clever one. She was right to die. I who did not die am her living 
retribution.’ (Jn terror.) ‘I’m afraid he’ll come now and’ 
. . « (involuntarily bends her knees and lowers her voice in pleading) 
‘Save me! Save me! Save me!’ 

(Mountain Lover Féng comes slowly into view.) 

FénG (with genial intimacy): ‘Ah, Graciousness.’ (Gractousness 
jumps up in terror, her face an inhuman mask.) ‘Having a cosy chat 
with your old masters, I see.’ 

FourtH Unc.e’s WIFE (standing up): ‘Venerable Uncle 
Féng.’ 
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Fine (quite at his ease, turns towards Third Brother): ‘Hsueh 
Hu, I believe? Why have you not allowed me the privilege of 
entertaining you at my house for so long?’ 

(Third Brother says nothing.) 


Fic (smiling): “These last few days I have been engaged on 
an intimate matter.’ (Holds up the two red scrolls.) ‘Just take this 
wedding invitation to show your mother and this other one 
I’ll give to Third Uncle to keep for the head of the family.’ 

(Third Brother takes them in grim stlence.) 


FourtH Uncie’s WIFE (fearing Third Brother may burst out 
while she is there): “Third Brother, go on in.’ (He slowly goes 
towards the left, through the central gate.) (Looking at Féng, says 
rather shrilly).) ‘Venerable Uncle Féng. This girl, Graciousness, 
is really very crude. I’m afraid she isn’t fit for the Venerable 
Lady of your house or your honourable self.’ 


Fénc: ‘Oh, she’ll do. She’s not bad at all. I really think she 
has some fundamental intelligence. She hasn’t been many 
months with us but she has been able to read the Diamond 
Sutra and she can recite it. My Venerable Mother is very 
pleased with her.’ 


FourtH UNcLE’s Wire: ‘And you? Venerable Uncle?’ 


FENG (in a very frank manner): ‘I’m pleased, too. She’s very 
good, very good. Of course, she was trained in the High 
household.’ 


FourtH UNCLE’s WIFE (rather acidly, but preserving a look of 
the most complete respect): “Your praise is most flattering. 
Graciousness, go back to my room and sit down there.’ 


FENG (not thinking tt opportune to oppose openly): ‘Good, very 
good, but this is just the time when the Venerable Old Lady 
wants to burn incense. Are you sure you have to go?’ 

FourtH UNCcLE’s Wire (cleverly): ‘It’s so much trouble for 
you to come here. So long as we have a good talk I’m sure the 
Venerable Lady is so kind she won’t mind this once. Come 
along, Graciousness.’ (Drawing her away.) 


F ENG (Gractousness looks at him in utter terror. He fixes her with a 
terrifying, evil, and cruel glare, plainly forbidding her to go, as he Says): 
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‘Run along and amuse yourself, you’ve been working too 
hard.’ (In exceptionally gentle tones.) ‘Run along.’ 


GRACIOUSNESS (involuntarily halting): ‘Madame!’ 

FourtH UNCLE’s Wire (turning): ‘What is it?’ 
GraciousngEss (trembling): ‘I...’ 

FENG (with a most amiable expression): ‘Go along. Go along.’ 


GRACIOUSNESS (in great agitation): ‘Shall I go with Fourth 
Uncle’s Wife?’ 


FENG (with a grim and lowering glare): ‘Go along—go along 
and have a chat.’ 


(Graciousness turns to look at him and can only say) ‘Madame!’ 


FourTH UNCLE’s WIFE (smiling): ‘Now what is it? This 
child . . .really!’ 


FENG (indulgently) : “Yes, yes. She really is only a child. Go on 
now. Run along.’ 


GRACIOUSNESS (realizing she cannot go, says): ‘I’m not coming.’ 
FourTH UNCLE’s WiFE: ‘Come along.’ 
GraciousnEss: ‘You go ahead, I’ll follow you later.’ 


FENG (quite carelessly): “Very well then, you can grind some 
ink for me upstairs, perhaps I had better write that long scroll?’ 


Graciousness (nods her head and says imploringly): “You go, 
Madame.’ 


- Fourtu UNCLE’s Wire: ‘Very well. Be sure you don’t forget 
to come.’ 


GraciousngEss: ‘Yes.’ 
(Fourth Uncle’s Wife exits by the path on the left.) 


FénG (pauses, feels that there is no one in sight, then says with great 
calm): ‘Who told you you could go out?’ 


Graciousness (terrified) : ‘The most Venerable Lady told me.’ 
Féne (in a low voice): ‘What did you say to them just now?’ 
GraciousnEss: ‘Nothing, nothing.’ 
Féne: ‘You did.’ 
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Graciousness: “Truly, I didn’t.’ 

Fénc (dispassionately): ‘You seem to forget that as soon as 
we’re back at home...’ 

Graciousness (in great terror): ‘No, no, I haven’t forgotten.’ 

Fénc (in a low voice): “Then tell, tell me the truth.’ 

Graciousness (distraught): ‘I only told them a little, a 
little sae <5 

Fénc (sweat breaking out on his forehead): ‘A little what?’ 

GraciousnEss (shaking her head in pain): ‘Nothing!’ 

Fénc: ‘You won’t say?’ (He snatches up the still burning 
cigarette butt from the table and blows on it. Then he seizes 
Graciousness by the wrist and presses the burning end against it. She 
cries out in agony.) 

GRACIOUSNEsS (trying to control herself): ‘Aah! Vl tell. Pil 
tell!’ 

FénG (drops of sweat the size of beans are rolling off his face, his 
lips are shaking as if he was in a fit. He looks coldly at Graciousness’s 
tortured face): ‘Don’t scream. Don’t dare to scream.’ 

(Third Brother has been standing outside the fence and can contain 
himself no longer. He rushes madly over to Féng and drags his hand 
away.) 

THIRD BROTHER (roughly): “Let her go! What are you doing?’ 

FENG (so startled he can hardly speak): ‘You... you...’ 

THIRD BROTHER (in a great rage): ‘Why are you torturing 
her?’ 

FENG: ‘Who? Who’s torturing her?’ 

THIRD BROTHER: “Have you no face—to lie even now. After 
the savage treatment she’s had from you.” (With bitter hatred.) 
“You hypocrite, you unworthy noble. What kind of pattern are 
you for our young men to follow?’ 

Graciousness: ‘Third Young Master!’ 

FENG (becoming articulate): ‘You! You utterly without respect 
for your superiors!’ 

THIRD BROTHER (looking straight into Féng’s face): ‘My eyes do 
not admit you. Even my fist will have none of you. I want to 
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waste no words with you. I demand you release Graciousness 
at once.’ 


FENG (gradually recovering his cool arrogance): ‘You ill-bred 
ruffian, since you don’t know the Laws of the Family I’ll have 
you taught the Law of the Land.’ 


THIRD BROTHER: ‘Huh! The Law of the Land does not shield 
scum like you.’ 


FENG (insolently): ‘You ill-bred, ignorant creature. You are 
not worthy of my talking to you. I’ll tell your grandfather and 
let him deal with you.’ 

THIRD BROTHER (glancing round): ‘My grandfather is here 
now. I hope you’ll talk to him at once.’ 

Fénc: ‘Huh!’ (Falls gloomily silent.) 

(Outside the fence, to the right, appear the old Patriarch of the High 
family and the Third Uncle. The Patriarch ts wearing a robe the 
colour of old copper and over that a black velvet jacket. He has a some- 
what decadent but cheerful air. He ts carrying an extremely beautifully 
produced book of poems and is smiling as he comes through the gate of 
the fence. Third Uncle, who is helping him along, 1s wearing a robe 
and a jacket, and sports a small festival rosette. He seems extremely 
flustered.) 

GRANDFATHER (seeing féng’s abstracted air, smiles and says): 
Féng, my dear friend, what are you pondering now? Some lovely 
verse?’ (Holding up the books of poems.) “This masterpiece is 
entrancing. Every word a veritable jewel.’ 

Fénc (quickly): “Nonsense! Nonsense!’ 

TuirD BRoTHER: ‘Venerable Uncle Féng, wasn’t there some- 
thing you wanted to talk over with Grandfather?’ 

GRANDFATHER (delighted): “Talk something over? With me? 
Of course, don’t hesitate.’ 

Fénc (irritably, forces a smile and says evasively): ‘Oh, nothing, 
nothing at all, one or two points of verse I had to discuss.’ 

GRANDFATHER: ‘My old friend Féng. The students are 
making trouble now.’ (Turning to Third Uncle.) ‘Weren’t you 
saying something about a students’ meeting and demonstra- 
tion?’ 
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TuirD UNCLE (obsequiously): “Yes, yes.’ 

GRANDFATHER: ‘What half-witted foolishness!’ 

Turrp Uncte: ‘It is a really disgraceful, subversive 
behaviour.’ 

GRANDFATHER: ‘Simply a case of ‘“‘Every man’s duty is to 
destroy the rebel statesman and the bad son”’, as the classics 
have it.’ 

Fénc (thoughtfully): ‘Yes. Every man’s duty is to destroy 
them.’ 

GRANDFATHER (to Third Brother): ‘What are you doing here? 
How is it you haven’t gone out yet?’ 

Tuirp BrotHer: ‘I’m going. (Exit by the path on the left.) 
(Féng recovers his animation.) 

Fénc (affectionately): ‘Ah, dear Graciousness. Have you kow- 
towed to your old master yet?’ 

GRANDFATHER: ‘Yes, she’s already kow-towed. Féng Lo 
Shan—about these wedding invitations .. .’ 

FENG (has momentarily forgotten them): ‘Oh—those, those.’ 

GRACIOUSNESS: ‘You gave them to Third Young Master.’ 

GRANDFATHER: ‘Oh, of course, of course.’ (Ceremoniously.) 
‘Many times have we been indebted to you and now our 
second grandson reaches the height of good fortune . . . I may 
fairly say.’ 

(Fifth Uncle’s Wife, with dishevelled hair and weeping wildly, 
suddenly rushes in from the left, dragging little Womanly Virtue 
behind her. The Senior Concubine is following her with a great 
affectation of sympathy, as if something tremendous had happened, and 
constantly repeating, ‘Don’t go to him! Don’t go to him!’ Behind her, 
again, 1s a knot of slave girls and other domestics.) 

FirtH UNCLE’s Wire (shouting): ‘I can’t go on living. I’m 
going to drown myself in the lake.’ 


GRANDFATHER (sternly): ‘What do you mean by making a 
scene like this?’ 


FirtH UNCLE’s WIFE (sighting the Most Eminent Master kneels 
down and weeps bitterly): ‘Father, take pity on me. I can’t go 
on a day longer.’ 
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GRANDFATHER (one eye on the guests and one eye on the woman’s 
encomprehensible behaviour): “You, you...” 


FENG (seeing his chance): “Your Younger Brother begs to be 
excused.’ 


FirrH Uncie’s Wire (clutching Grandfather’s coat): ‘Father, 
have pity on me. Have pity on me.’ 

GRANDFATHER (uncomfortably): ‘K‘e Ming, just take 
Venerable Uncle Féng to the Southern Flowery Hall for a 
while.’ 

(Third Uncle and Féng go out by the fence gate.) 

FENG (looking round): ‘Graciousness, my dear.’ 

(Graciousness can only follow him out and the three go off outside 
the fence. Fifth Uncle’s Wife keeps on crying and the Senior Con- 
cubine, with a great affectation of patience, keeps on gabbling con- 
solingly.) 

GRANDFATHER (a5 the guests leave, sternly to Fifth Uncle’s Wife): 
‘What craziness is this? Making such a disgusting scene before 
our guests!’ 


FirtH UNcLE’s WIFE (scared, weeps feebly): ‘Father. I have 
been wronged. I have been wronged.’ 


GRANDFATHER: ‘What’s happened?’ 
FirtH UNCLE’s WIFE (so agitated she can hardly speak, beats 


her breast): ‘My jewels! Oh, Father! Monday! Father, my 
jewels, oh!’ 

GRANDFATHER (looking agitatedly at the Senior Concubine): 
‘What’s she talking about?’ 


ConcuBINE (very forthrightly): ‘It’s like this, but Most 
Eminent Master, when you hear it, I implore you don’t lose 
your temper. If you lose your temper you'll be ill—I 
Couldntra aa 

GRANDFATHER (disgustedly) : ‘Ugh! Tell me without any more 
beating about the bush.’ 


ConcuBINE: ‘It’s this way.’ 


Firru UnNcLe’s WIFE (sobbing): ‘Father, it’s this way.’ 
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ConcusineE (angrily): ‘All right, you tell him.’ 


FirrH Uncie’s Wire (a pause and then staris bawling): “Once 
I see Grandfather I can’t speak.’ 


ConcuBINE (snorting impatiently): ‘It’s this way, Most 
Eminent Master, you remember when the rebel soldiers broke 
in? That night Fifth Uncle talked her out of her jewels. He 
said he was going to invest them for her and Womanly Virtue, 
but he sold them and bought a little house.’ 


GRANDFATHER (not believing his ears): ‘What! Do you say a 
little house?’ 


ConcusInE (very pleased): ‘Ah! He’s keeping Monday in it.’ 
GRANDFATHER (astounded): ‘Monday?’ 


FirtH Uncie’s Wire (with clenched teeth): “That’s the 
whore’s name.’ 


ConcuBinE: ‘Yes. Monday. The jewels he didn’t sell he gave 
to this Monday. His wife found a photograph of Monday on 
him just now.’ 

GRANDFATHER: ‘Let me see it.’ 


FirrH Uncie’s Wire (pulls out a badly torn photograph): 
“Grandfather, look! The two of them together.’ 


GRANDFATHER (in a great rage after he has looked at the photo- 
graph): ‘He’s unfit to live. Absolutely unfit to live.’ (To a 
servant standing on the left.) ‘Fetch him here!’ 


CONCUBINE (pointing at the servant like a jackal putting on the 
aus of a tiger.) “You—fetch Fifth Uncle at once.’ (Exit servant.) 


GRANDFATHER (sternly, facing the domestics standing around on 
the left): ‘What do you mean by standing there? Clear out!’ 

(To Fifth Uncle’s Wife and the others.) ‘Inside!’ (The domestics 
disperse. Fifth Uncle's Wife pulling Womanly Virtue, and the 
Senior Concubine follow the Most Eminent Master towards the Water 
Pavilion. A manservant hurries in from the left side with a letter, and 
the two red wedding scrolls.) 


MANSERVANT: ‘Most Eminent Master. Two wedding scrolls 
and a letter. Third Young Master told me to bring them.’ 
GRANDFATHER, ‘Why didn’t he bring them himself?’ 
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MANSERVANT (unable to say the reason): ‘Er...Er... 


(Grandfather goes on into the pavilion without waiting for him to 
finish, he is breathing heavily and is assisted by the Senior Concubine 


to a diwan facing the door. Womanly Virtue and her mother stand to 
one side.) 


(Third Uncle appears outside the fence looking very worried.) 


TuHirD UNCLE (keeps on asking the manservant): ‘What is it? 
What is it?’ 
MANSERVANT (shaking his head, answers in a low voice): ‘I don’t 


know.’ 


(The servant sent for Fifth Uncle brings him in by the path on the 
left. Fifth Uncle is very flustered. He is fiddling with a torn button 
loop with one hand and dabbing scratches and bruises on his face with 
a handkerchief.) 


FirtH UNCLE (apprehensively): ‘Where’s Grandfather?’ 
THIRD UNCLE (pointing with a very grave expression): “Up there.’ 


(Fifth Uncle looks at his father, sitting in dead silence with an iron- 
grey face, then stiffens his resolution, climbs the stone stairs step by 
step and goes in. During the conversation between father and son, the 
domestics and senior members of the household gradually crowd in to 
overhear what 1s going on.) 


FirtH UNCLE (in an almost inaudible voice): ‘Father! Father, 
you sent for me?’ 


_ GRANDFATHER (pauses, thrusts out the photograph and asks icily): 
‘What does this photograph mean?’ 


b] 


Firtru Uncwe: ‘Ah...er... 


GRANDFATHER (sternly): ‘I asked you what does it mean?’ 


b 


FirtH UNCLE (evasively): ‘Its... it’s... 
GRANDFATHER (panting): ‘Have you anything else to say?’ 
Firtu UNCLE (timidly): ‘No, nothing.’ (Involuntarily he kneels.) 


GRANDFATHER (grinding his teeth): “You were brought up as 
a gentleman. How could you behave in so low a way? Even to 
think of swindling your wife out of her jewels and selling 
them—and then, and then—to keep—to keep a—’ (with deep 
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hatred) ‘you... you... you... howcan you ever be one of the 
High family?’ 
Frrtu Unoxe (kneeling bolt upright on the ground): “Your son 


had a lapse into foolishness. He lost his head over a friend and 
so he broke the Code.’ 


FirtH UnNcieE’s Wire: ‘Huh! It’s time you were taught some- 
thing about the Code.’ 


GRANDFATHER (to Fifth Uncle’s Wife): ‘Don’t you speak to 
him.” (She is silenced and Grandfather turns to Fifth Uncle.) ‘?m 
asking you. What else have you done outside, beside this?” 


FirtH Uncte: ‘Nothing.’ 
GRANDFATHER (with a father’s knowledge of his son’s mind, 


turns on him with a stern and terrifying glare): ‘Don’t try to deceive 
me, tell the truth!’ 


FirtH UNCLE: ‘Well, well, er, there’s.. .’ 
GRANDFATHER: ‘What?’ 


(The little boy, Hsueh Ying, stealthily draws Third Brother on 
by the path to look on. Third Brother’s face shows the uttermost disgust. 
Fourth Brother’s Wife, with an expression of intense interest also 
enters quietly. The fence outside the pavilion gradually grows crowded 
with people hiding behind it to look on.) 


FirtH UNCLE (unwillingly): ‘Well, I have some debts. I bor- 
rowed a little money.’ 


GRANDFATHER: ‘How much did you borrow?’ 

FirtH UNCLE: ‘Er—about, about ten thousand dollars.’ 
GRANDFATHER (astonished): ‘What! Ten thousand dollars!’ 
FirTH UNCLE: ‘Well, not quite.’ 


GRANDFATHER: ‘Who lent it? Who was willing to lend to 
you?’ 

FirtH Uncte: “Ts‘iu Seven lent me four thousand, Huang 
Pao Chang three thousand, then there was another two 
thousand five hundred or so.’ 

GRANDFATHER: “That’s an enormous sum. How did you 
hope to pay it back?’ 
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FirtH UNcLeE (foolishly): ‘They said to me, after your 
honourable father has passed his hundredth year and returned 
to the mountain, you can pay with your share of the 
inheritance.’ 

(Grandfather springs from the couch. In fury he kicks Fifth Uncle 
as hard as he can. The people outside seeing the Eminent Master 
Jumping up in anger hastily crouch down behind the hedge to hide.) 

FirtH UNCLE’s WIFE (screams and clutches her husband): 
‘Grandfather!’ 


ConcuBINE (clutching the Grandfather and trying to calm him): 
“Most Eminent Master.’ 


GRANDFATHER (sternly): ‘Is Third Uncle outside?’ 


THIRD UNCLE: ‘I’m here, Grandfather.’ (Picks up his courage 
to enter.) 

GRANDFATHER: ‘What kind of discipline have you kept? 
What sort of a state have you let the family get into?’ (Points to 
Fifth Uncle.) ‘Beat him for me.’ (Suddenly says to Fifth Uncle.) 
‘No. You shall beat yourself. Beat yourself on the mouth.’ 


FrrtH UNCLE (looking at the people crowded on all sides, sobs): 
‘Father!’ 

LittLe Boy (hiding round a corner nudges Third Brother and 
whispers): ‘A grown-up man being beaten!’ 

GRANDFATHER: ‘Beat yourself.’ 

Lirtte Boy (mockingly): ‘Huh. That’s the man who gave 
me a writing exercise yesterday.’ 

(Fifth Uncle is compelled to hit himself violently in the face time after 
time with one hand.) 

GRANDFATHER (with disgust): “The other side, too.’ 

(Fifth Uncle now has to strike both sides of his face continuously 
with all his force.) 

ConcusinE: ‘Most Eminent Master, relax yourself, I beg 
of you. Don’t give way to your anger, you'll make yourself ill. 
It’s not worth it.’ (Helps the old man to the divan.) 

GRANDFATHER: ‘Now tell me, who put you up to this vile 
trick.’ 
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Firtu UNCLE (stops beating himself): ‘No one. There’s nobody 
else.’ 

GRANDFATHER (jumps up in rage and crosses over to Fifth Uncle): 
‘I’m asking you, who else is in this?’ 

(The eavesdroppers hastily hide themselves.) 

Firth Uncie: ‘Well, there’s, there’s Fourth Uncle. He’s 
mixed up in it too.’ 

(Fourth Uncle’s wife is startled and promptly starts to move off.) 

GRANDFATHER (in astonishment): ‘Fourth Uncle as well?’ 
(bitterly) ‘Heaven! What treasures have I sired!’ (To Third 
Uncle.) ‘Bring Fourth Uncle here.’ 

TuirpD Unc e: ‘Fourth Uncle has gone out.’ 

GRANDFATHER: ‘Then bring his wife here.’ 

(Third Uncle goes out of the pavilion.) 

TuirD UNCLE (to Fourth Uncle’s wife, as she is trying to steal 
away): ‘Fourth Uncle’s Wife, Grandfather wants you.’ (She 
follows him in.) 

GRANDFATHER: ‘Where’s your husband?’ 

FourtTH UNCLE’s WIFE: ‘He’s out.’ 

GRANDFATHER: ‘I know he’s out. What I’m asking you is 
where has he gone?’ 

FourTH UNCLE’s Wire: ‘I. . . I don’t know.’ 

GRANDFATHER: ‘You stupid creature. Your husband can 
behave like this and you say you don’t know where he’s gone! 
All of you come up to the house with me.’ 

(He takes the two wedding invitations and the letter and starts off, 
giving instructions to Third Uncle as they go. The others follow them 
down the stone steps. Fifth Uncle rises from his knees and furtively 
wipes away tears ; as they see the Master coming out of the pavilion the 
eavesdroppers scatter.) 

GRANDFATHER: “Third Uncle, these two wedding invitations, 
take one for Eldest Sister-in-law, and keep one for me. First 
thing to-morrow I’ll communicate with the Féng family 
again—’ (Notices a white envelope in with them.) ‘What’s this?’ 

(Third Brother checks suddenly, the man-servant unexpectedly 
breaks in.) 
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MansErvantT: ‘It’s a letter Second Young Master left. 
Third Young Master told me to give it to you, Most Eminent 
Master.’ 


GRANDFATHER (glances at the letter, trembling): ‘What, what 
does it mean? Does it mean—does it mean, Second Brother— 
Second Brother has run away?’ (Gives it to Third Uncle. Third 
Uncle hastily reads it over.) 


THIRD UNCLE (so startled he can hardly speak): ‘What? What— 
has he run away to get out of the marriage?’ (Turns.) ‘Third 
Brother.’ (Hands him the letter.) ‘What does this mean?’ 

THIRD BROTHER (takes the letter, answers stubbornly): ‘I don’t 
know. He left this letter on the table in his room. His 
bedquilt was gone.’ 

GRANDFATHER (under these repeated blows his voice has become 
quite hoarse): ‘Bring Eldest Brother.’ 

THIRD UNCLE (calls): ‘Ming Hsien! Ming Hsien!’ (He ts 
about to go and look for him when Auspicious Fade runs in.) 

JADE (in great distress): ‘Father, father, he’s gone out, he’s 
gone out.’ 

GRANDFATHER (turning to Third Uncle): ‘I order you this day 
to find that rebel Second Brother and bring him back. Now, 
come up to the house with me.’ (Goes towards the left.) 

ConcuBINE (consoling him in an irritating way): ‘Most Eminent 
Master, don’t lose your temper. If you lose your temper it will 
be very . . .” (As she speaks she puts out her hand to support him.) 

GRANDFATHER (in disgust): ‘Get away fyom me.’ (To 
Auspicious Fade.) ‘Young Mother of the Greatgrandchild.’ 
(Fade goes forward and helps him towards the left.) 

(Third and Fifth Uncles and the Senior Concubine, with Fifth 
Uncle’s Wife, follow, with Womanly Virtue and the Manservant.) 


ConcuBinE (full of spite and contempt, keeps muttering): “Uh! 
uh!’ 

FirtH Uncuie’s WIFE (viciously to Womanly Virtue, who is 
dragging behind her): ‘Can’t you ever stop following me!’ 
(Only Womanly Virtue, Third Brother, and the boy Hsueh Ying 


remain on stage.) 
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Litrte Boy (ironically): ‘Womanly Virtue. How do you 
write the character for family? Your father says . . .’ 

WoMANLY ViRTUE (abashed): ‘You’re not to mention my 
father.’ 

(Eldest Brother stumbles on through the bamboo fence like a man 
out of his mind.) 

LittLe Boy: ‘Third Brother. You tell me how to write the 
character for family.’ 

TurD BROTHER (very angry): ‘Family! Write the roof of a 
treasure house and put under it a herd of swine.’ 

(Auspicious Fade runs on by the path on the left.) 

Jave: ‘Third Brother, Second Brother’s letter, Grandfather 
wants to read it again.’ 

ELDEsT BROTHER (standing at the gate of the fence says in great 
distress): ‘Jade!’ 

JADE: ‘Hsin!’ (Runs to him at once) ‘What happened?’ 

ELDEST BROTHER (in a whisper): ‘I did not see her—she was 
already—dead.’ 

(After a moment, jade, unable to restrain her emotion seizes 
Eldest Brother’s hand and weeps very sadly. The Manservant enters, 
running by the path.) 

MANSERVANT (panting): ‘Come quickly, young Mother. The 
Most Eminent Master had hardly reached the house when he 
fainted.’ (Third Brother, the boy, and Womanly Virtue are very 
disturbed by the news and run back along the path after the man- 
servant. Fade and Eldest Brother are still standing at the gate of the 
fence, as if in a daze, staring to the left.) 

The scene gradually darkens till their faces can be seen no longer. 

(Translated by George Begley.) 
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NG dusk the pig, newly bought by the first company, 
climbed over the barrack’s wall and disappeared. 

Hu Lien-fa, the quartermaster sergeant, lost his head. He 
hurried to the company commander: it might have been a fire 
he had to report. 

‘Commander, the pig’s got away!’ 

‘Escaped?’ we said, ‘Go after him. Quick! It’s getting 
dark!’ As a matter of fact, it was already dark. 

‘It’s already dark!’ said the quartermaster sergeant. ‘There 
is no hope of catching him now. Who knows where he’s gone 
in the dark.’ 

‘Even if you couldn’t catch him, you ought to have watched 
where he went. You shouldn’t have come to report first . . .’ 
Thus we gave the quartermaster sergeant a dressing down. He 
was too careless, we told him. In ordinary times he was always 
trying to show how smart he was, but in an emergency he just 
ran round in circles. If the pig had run away, why hadn’t he 
run after him, instead of coming to report? This was not, after 
all, a national emergency! 

_It was already very dark, and the pig had completely 
disappeared. There were over two thousand families in the 
town, and innumerable streets and alleys. Who could possibly 
know what direction the pig had taken? When the soldiers 
knew what had happened, everybody blamed Li Chiao-hao, 
the cook. Well, two pigs had been bought the day before, and 
one was killed that morning within sight of the other. How 
could the survivor help being frightened? And, on top of all 
this, when Li Chiao-hao went to feed him that morning he 
had alarmed him quite unnecessarily by trying to catch the 
fleas in his bristles. The ungrateful beast had naturally thought 
he was going to be killed and so had kicked up his hind legs 
and run for it. 
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That night, the wind whistled over the chimneys of the town 
and the few remaining leaves on the old willow trees were 
scattered by the wind. Hu Lien-fa, the quartermaster sergeant, 
told the others that the whole night long he had dreamed of 
nothing but chasing and catching the pig. When he woke, he 
at once said to them: ‘As they say, a dog can find its way back 
a thousand li, a cat ten thousand; but a pig, a pig is so stupid 
he can’t even remember five li; he couldn’t possibly be able 
to get back to his original master’s house. If he did go back .. . 
well, that’s what we all hope.’ 

He was right. That pig wandered the whole night, and 
didn’t even succeed in getting out of the same street. At the 
first gleam of dawn, when the doves were preening their wings 
on the housetops, Li Chiao-hao, the cook, came in running to 
report the good news: 

‘It’s come back! Company commander, the pig’s come 
back!’ 

The soldiers were still in their beds. They craned their necks 
from the window and asked: 

‘Really? Sure he’s the right one?’ 

‘I recognized him all right!’ said Li Chiao-hao. ‘He’s black 
all over. Not a single white bristle.’ 

“Was there any other mark? You mustn’t make a mistake.’ 

“Yes, I remember very clearly what he looked like. He had a 
pair of very big ears—unusually big ears—like two plaited 
straw fans. And a very big mouth—an unusually big mouth— 
like a huge gourd ladle...’ 

“That’s enough! That’s enough!’ shouted the company com- 
mander, “You needn’t give me a fuller description of his points. 
Go and keep an eye on him.’ 

Li Chiao-hao ran out. In his haste he fell over a water-pot 
and frightened the doves on the eaves. 

Three minutes later there was the sound of someone running 
about in the street behind the house; ten minutes later, there 
was a sound of shouting; fifteen minutes later, there were 
squeals from a dying pig; and twenty minutes later, Li Chiao- 
hao came in running to report: ‘I have not only caught the pig; 
I’ve already made it impossible for him to escape again.’ 

The speedy finish, he said, was due to the help of a sentry. 
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Wu Erl-ch‘ing, the sentry, was on duty very early that morning. 
Because he was afraid of catching cold in the chilling morning 
air he had put on a fur hat. Suddenly, he saw Li Chiao-hao 
rushing towards him shouting: ‘Stop him! Hi! Stop him, you 
in a fur hat!’ 

But by then it was too late. The pig, wildly waving his two 
ears, and grunting, had already slipped away below the wall, 
and was off towards the pond. 

‘Run after him! Hi, comrade! You’ll have your share of 
meat!’ shouted Li Chiao-hao. The sentry took his rifle and 
went round to the other side of the pond. 

A pig is, indeed, an animal with a very poor memory. As he 
reached the other side of the pond, he discovered a latrine; 
forgetting what had just happened he began to eat the 
excrement with great relish. Wu Erl-ch‘ing, the sentry, 
stealthily approached and suddenly barred the entrance. This 
reminded the pig of the plight he was in. He shook himself, 
paused for three seconds, grunted, and then tried to break the 
siege by a straight dash forward. The fur hat of the sentry fell 
to the ground, and the sentry himself nearly followed. The pig, 
with his hind legs full of night soil, kicked his thighs. 

‘After him! Stupid!’ shouted Li Chiao-hao, ‘What a fool! 
Have you forgotten your bayonet?’ 

This reminded the sentry that he had a bayonet with him. 
At the next street corner the pig received it in his belly as he 
was trying to dash away. Trailing his intestines, he still tried to 
run, but a minute later breathed his last. 

The dead pig, dripping blood, was taken to the courtyard 
and put on the brick floor. The soldiers gathered round, 
talking, joking, and laughing. They were really pleased. A pig 
which had escaped had now come back to regale them. They 
praised the cook, Li Chiao-hao. Someone said: 

‘It’s the fate of pigs to be killed, and it doesn’t seem to make 
much difference what kind of knife is used!’ 

‘It’s all the same whether you cut off the head or open the 
stomach! Either way, you have to shed blood.’ 

‘Now let’s finish him off!’ 

‘Now let’s cook him and enjoy its meat!’ 

But steady a moment! Someone came running down the 
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street after a pig. Hu Lien-fa, the quartermaster sergeant, 
entered like someone reporting a fire alarm. 

‘We’ve made a mistake, comrades! We’ve killed the wrong 
one, comrades!’ he shouted. 

‘What?’ said Li Chiao-hao, interrupted in his lecture on how 
difficult it was to catch this pig. It was even more difficult than 
catching a bandit, he was saying. He was startled to hear the 
words. 

‘You caught the wrong one. He, stop him! Don’t let him 
escape!’ 

Hu Lien-fa stood in the middle of the street, his feet wide 
apart, his two hands outstretched, looking like a human dam. 
His ten fingers were outspread, like soldiers in a dispersed 
formation. Everybody went out to look. They saw a bigger 
and much fatter pig heading towards them, and from one of 
his legs hung a piece of rope about three feet long. Red-spotted 
rope. No mistake. It was the piece of rope the sergeant had 
tied to the pig. As soon as they saw the rope they realized what 
was wrong with the slaughtered pig. He ought to have had this 
rope; and why hadn’t he? Li Chiao-hao, the cook, was really 
puzzled. However, he flushed and said: 

‘How funny! It can’t be! I’m sure I haven’t made a mistake. 
I know my pig too well. A very dark one—not a single white 
bristle on him. And a pair of very big ears, unusually big, like 
a pair of straw fans. Look and see whether I’m right!’ 

But his childish pleadings were of no avail. Even if he swore 
the most solemn oath, it wouldn’t alter the fact that he had 
made a mistake. 

Over the breakfast table there was a mild dispute. For the 
living pig weighed about thirty catties more than the dead pig. 
Now, if they gave it to the owner of the dead pig as com- 
pensation, they lost on it; but to give a slaughtered pig back 
to the owner was not very reasonable. Eventually, they came 
to an agreement. If the owner wished to have the living pig, he 
could; but if he didn’t, then he should get some compensation. 

After breakfast, the quartermaster sergeant shaved until his 
chin and lips were immaculately smooth. Then he set out on 
his official mission. From morning till noon he was busied 
doing exactly the same thing over and over: he would gently 
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open a door, smile, and repeat the stereotyped formula: 
‘Excuse me, sir. Have you lost a pig?’ 

‘It is like paying New Year visits,’ thought the quartermaster 
sergeant impatiently. By noon of the next day, with the help 
of the town council, he succeeded in finding the owner of the 
pig at last. He was the keeper of a general shop, where wine 
and vinegar were sold. 

Mr. Yang Shou-kang, the owner of the pig, was a bald- 
headed, venerable, bespectacled old man with a white 
moustache. His physiognomy revealed that he must have been 
a good-natured, handsome young man. But now he was old, 
his drooping eyelids made him look somewhat obstinate and 
fierce. He was reading a book of prophecies called The Picture 
of a Man Pushing Another’s Back} and was also feeling con- 
cerned about the possible route of unfriendly aeroplanes. He 
was, in fact, worried to death; and even in the Book of Prophecies 
he couldn’t find out how long the civil war in China would last. 
He had also just consulted the Gold Coin Oracle, which said that 
during the coming few months he would have bad luck and 
could bring nothing but misfortune on himself by anything he 
might try to do. He sighed; as for the pig he had lost, he would 
just go and consult another fortune-teller. 

A soldier entered at this moment. The soldier gently pushed 
open the door, smiled and nodded, like someone wishing to 
ask his way, and said: ‘Excuse me, sir, have you lost a pig?’ 

“Yes! I have!’ But Mr. Yang Shou-kang suddenly felt 
nervous, he blinked hard as he thought, ‘Something terrible 
has happened.’ Last year, in the spring, two soldiers had come 
to his house and asked whether he had lost two sheep of 
American breed. His sheep had damaged the crops of the 
government experimental farm; and, therefore, he was 
imprisoned, and then later had had to pay a fine which was 
twice the value of the two sheep. And now another soldier 
had come to ask him whether he had lost a pig. He suddenly 
became tongue-tied. For the last eight years the sight of the 
yellow uniform had been associated with insults and beatings 
in his mind. In the language of the psychologists, these 
inseparables had produced a conditioned reflex in him. He had, 

1 A book very much like that of Nostradamus. 
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indeed, heard that the Eighth Route Army soldiers were much 
more reasonable and sensible, and never beat people. But, who 
knows? They had been there only about a month. Perhaps 
some of them really didn’t beat people. 

‘Yes. I’ve lost a pig,’ said Mr. Yang Shou-kang. He admitted 
that, because he thought that a greater disaster might happen 
to him if he lied, so he spoke apologetically to show that he was 
really very sorry. 

‘Yes, Mr. Commander . . . comrade,’ he bowed and said, 
‘It was really my fault for not taking better care of him. Oh! 
That damned beast. What mischief has he done?’ 

Hu Lien-fa, the quartermaster sergeant, was much relieved. 
He sat down. Thank God he had found the owner of the pig. 
He accepted the offer of tea and a smoke. He sipped a mouthful 
of tea and then he began to think that now was the time for 
him to use his brain. He was the quartermaster sergeant and 
was used to dealing with all sorts of people. He knew the trick 
of talking to dealers with his fingers in their sleeves, and giving 
hints with winks, coughs, smiles, and sighs. He knew all these 
crooked little social stratagems, and he knew how to deal with 
particular people in a particular situation. He sized up the 
kindly face of this bespectacled old man and knew at once that 
he was very easy to deal with. If he admitted that his people 
killed the wrong pig in broad daylight, it would sound very 
funny. Since it was now possible to spare his army this not 
inconsiderable sum of compensation, then why not? Well, 
it was his duty to seize this opportunity of using his discretion 
and dealing with the situation as it arose. Sudden inspiration 
drove from his mind what the company commander had 
ordered. 

‘Sir, that pig of yours is now dead!’ he said, ‘But it was 
really his own fault!’ He winked and continued, ‘It was after 
midnight the day before yesterday. You know that martial 
law is in force from midnight; and that pig of yours passed 
right in front of a sentry. Three times the sentry asked for the 
password, but the pig didn’t even bother to give a grunt! Well, 
he...er... fell dead at the sound of a rifle shot!’ 

Mr. Yang Shou-kang listened with apprehension, blinking 
all the time. 
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‘Now, you think of the situation, esteemed sir. In such a 
situation even the army commander must give the password,’ 
said the quartermaster sergeant, looking very grave. ‘It was 
violating martial law. If it were a man, something much more 
serious might have happened .. .’ 

For one whole hour the quartermaster sergeant lectured him 
on the duty and the function of the sentry. He also emphasized 
again and again that all was entirely due to a misunder- 
standing. At long last he stiffly presented the resolution of the 
company. Like an automaton, he said: 

‘Of course, we must pay you compensation. If you care 
to accept a living pig, we have got one which is thirty 
catties heavier. If you want the dead one, we can give you 
some compensation. Well, what do you want? Please tell 
Tce 

What a relief it was to Mr. Yang Shou-kang! He suddenly 
ceased to blink and stared at Hu Lien-fa through his spectacles. 
He gazed at his arm-band, with the words ‘Eighth Route’ on it. 
He almost wanted to cry, to give vent to the long pent-up 
sufferings of the last eight years, in the presence of this Eighth 
Route Army soldier. 

But he didn’t have time to cry, because he was interrupted 
by another soldier. The other soldier came in with a broad 
smile. He had a pair of dark, thick eyebrows, and on his 
clothing there was a thick layer of soot, which made him look 
almost like a miner. 

- ‘Li Chiao-hao!’ shouted the quartermaster sergeant to him. 
Li Chiao-hao saluted him in his rustic manner. He had come 
with a commission from company headquarters, bringing the 
apology of Wu Erl-ch‘ing to the owner of the pig. He was a 
straightforward fellow who couldn’t keep anything secret and 
couldn’t hold his tongue. He was quick-tempered, but also 
quick to yield and apologize to others. He sat down at once and 


spoke out: 
‘Governor ... Mister, we are very sorry. That pig of 
yours .. . we killed him by mistake!’ 


‘Yes, yes,’ the quartermaster sergeant scratched his ear and 
tried to turn the point, ‘It was a mistake of the sentry who 
killed him at the first shot!’ 
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‘No, that’s not true!’ said Li Chiao-hao, much annoyed, and 
began to tell the truth from the beginning. 

The quartermaster sergeant became alarmed, and he began 
to use his middle-man tricks again. He winked and blinked, he 
gesticulated, he coughed and sighed . . . He wished that he 
could buy a piece of hot beefsteak, a very, very hot piece, to 
stop the mouth of Li Chiao-hao. 

Li Chiao-hao wanted to say something more, but the 
quartermaster sergeant seized him and said: ‘Now everything 
is finished. I’ve already settled the affair. It’s late. We ought 
to go back and do the cooking.’ 

Li Chiao-hao became confused. On the way he pouted and 
grumbled, ‘You are restricting my freedom of speech.’ 

The hot tears did not drop from the eyes of Mr. Yang Shou- 
kang, the old man. On the contrary, he became even more 
jumpy than before. He had already travelled far on the road of 
life and experienced more than the young man. He knew that 
a smile did not necessarily mean pleasure, nor tears love or 
gratitude. He knew that there are all kinds of pitfalls and 
intrigues in this world . .. When he reflected how those two 
soldiers had been so unusually polite, and then had begun to 
wink to each other, to make signs with their fingers, to sigh, he 
began to regard them with strong misgivings. 

The thing which made him feel uneasy was, first of all, that 
pig itself. Shortly after he had bought him he discovered that 
there were a few silver-white bristles on his tail, and such a tail 
was usually called a ‘mourning tail’. But that was not all. 
A number of times he had grown angry and even tried to bite 
people. Sometimes he would look at the sky and grunt mourn- 
fully. A neighbouring girl used to call him ‘the black curse’, 
and even the physiognomist who lived in the next house had 
warned him that he portended no good. 

And now the ‘black curse’ was being carried back to him. 
He was covered with blood and his bowels were dangling from 
his stomach, his eyes were wide open . . . The ‘black curse’ was 
dead, but what misfortune would he bring him, even after his 
death? The old man burnt some yellow paper as a sacrifice and 
then sold the dead pig for one-third of the usual price. 

Well, that was the end of the first episode. 
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Mr. Yang Shou-kang sat in his armchair and read the Book 
of Prophecies. He cautiously tried to find out which side the 
aeroplanes overhead belonged to. Ever since the death of his 
‘black curse’ he was not quite sure that something else might 
not happen; he noticed many signs which gave him great 
misgivings. 

Rumours were circulating in the streets. Someone told him 
that a soldier in the army ate a piece of candy and his nose 
began to bleed profusely. Someone else told him that someone 
bought a piece of pork which was poisoned. All this made him 
very nervous, and then... 

On the sixth day a soldier broke into his shop with rude 
brusqueness, carrying a rifle on his shoulder, and with a red 
ammunition belt. He panted as he came in. Had he come to 
buy vinegar? But he hadn’t a vinegar bottle with him. Wine? 
But he hadn’t a wine container. He came in, surveyed the shop 
with the glance of a secret policeman, and then asked: 
‘Mr. Yang Shou-kang?’ 

‘What has happened, eh? I...’ the old man bowed and 
said. 

“You are summoned. It was you who had a pig killed, wasn’t 
it? The chairman of our political section wants to see you. 
Come as soon as possible!’ 

The soldier was as blunt as the stump of a tree. As soon as he 
had delivered the message he turned back and went away with- 
out even looking back or shutting the door, his rifle swinging on 
his shoulder. 

It was only the evening before that the pig incident had 
come to the ears of the chairman of the political section of the 
army. He was very angry that someone had killed a pig by 
mistake without giving compensation to the owner. He sum- 
moned Li Chiao-hao and Hu Lien-fa and thundered at them, 
‘Think of it! This is a newly liberated area. You killed some- 
one’s pig and you’ve tried to evade giving him compensation. 
This is a very serious breach of discipline.’ He decided at once 
to use the occasion when the army was entertaining families of 
anti-Japanese volunteers, to invite the owner of the pig also 
and to offer him apologies and give him his compensation. 

After this scolding, Li Chiao-hao sat before the fire and tried 
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to think out what to say when he offered his apologies. In the 
meantime he busied himself frying the bean curds. 

By the time the bean curds were well-fried, Mr. Yang Shou- 
kang, the old man, hadn’t come. 

When the beef was already cooked, Mr. Yang Shou-kang, 
the old man, hadn’t come. 

Li Chiao-hao thought out a very good little speech of 
apology, but still Mr. Yang Shou-kang, the old man, hadn’t 
come. 

When the grape wine was poured into the cups, Mr. Yang 
Shou-kang, the old man, hadn’t come. 

Li Chiao-hao repeated his little speech again and again 
until he became all muddled up, and still Mr. Yang Shou- 
kang, the old man, hadn’t come... 

Then it was already dusk. Army messengers popped in and 
out like shuttles. At long last, they succeeded in getting hold 
of the sixteen-year-old son of Mr. Yang Shou-kang and 
brought him there. The boy was in tears. He told them that at 
half-past three his father had taken a small parcel with him and 
fled to Kalgan, in the east... 


Written in Yenching, 1946. 
(Translated by Shi Pu-ta.) 
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LTHOUGH his wounded arm was not fully recovered Yang 

was very angry when he was assigned to the Puklicity 
Section to look after journalists. Fighting over a year with the 
Eighth Route Army and now told to be an orderly ‘ their 
mothers !’ 

He found his three journalists sitting on the Kang, their 
faces red from wind and wine, talking in Chinese but in a way 
he could not understand. 

‘A genius has always his imagination,’ said Liu Ko-Ching. 
‘He can build a masterpiece from whatever material he 
collects. But I am not a genius.’ 

“You cannot expect to gauge the full meaning of what is 
actually happening around you. You can only do that later. 
You are not realistic. You expect too much,’ replied Chang 
Ti-Ching. 

‘But we are getting nowhere. We peck at facts like a chicken 
pecking rice. Hsu Ching hadn’t we better give up this mendi- 
cant monk’s existence?’ 

Hsu Ching stood up. ‘Writers are useless. Journalist is 
a term of contempt. We should go back. What we need is 
rifles and to serve with the guerrillas. As journalists no one 
trusts us. We must have guns.’ 

Yang, the soldier, on the other hand, admired journalists. 
Even the Brigadier had received them warmly and the 
Instructor had said their five-inch weapon was more powerful 
than a thousand seven and a half pounders. He could not 
understand their conversation so he felt they must have some 
strange mysterious power. 

Three days later Yang was ordered to escort Hsu to Regi- 
mental Headquarters. Hsu was already swaggering as if he 
had performed some heroic deed, and swelling with self- 
importance. He had heard the regiment was in action every 
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three days and here he would be actually at the front at last. 
And yet one of his classmates in Hopei was commanding 
thousands of men—it troubled him that he had missed the 
opportunity of equal or greater glory. Still at least he was on 
his way to Regimental Headquarters. 

With a Messenger they set out for Hou Kou but when they 
arrived it was already dark and the villagers were hastily 
moving their goods. The Regiment had gone and the peasants 
were ordered to withdraw into the hills. A few soldiers still 
remained and from them the three learned that they could 
still catch up with the Regiment which had not been long 
gone. Yang wanted to join the Regiment, the Messenger 
wanted to return while Hsu did not really know what he 
wanted to do; though he had a preference for staying where 
he was as it was nearly dark and the presence of a few friendly 
soldiers gave him confidence. However, he -was so out of his 
element that he did not dare speak qut and Yang carried his 
point. 

Imperceptibly night cast its net over them. As if roused by 
the dark the wind blew. The neighing of the exhausted horses 
sounded through the dark wild night. 

At last they came to the village they were seeking. Again 
the Regiment had gone. 

“Let us go on.’ said the Messenger to Hsu. 

‘In the dark? We might miss the way. You don’t know we 
can catch the Regiment to-night even.’ The courageous Hsu 
found difficulty in making a decision. 

‘What do you fear? There are three of us with one revolver. 
We can handle any enemy we meet,’ said Yang impatiently. 

Hsu grew a little inconsequent. They should have stayed 
at Hou Kou. Supposing they couldn’t catch up with the 
Regiment. Supposing the Japs arrived as they might any 
moment. He was scared to stay the night. He was scared to 
venture out into the darkness. 

They stayed, made their bed and huddled close to sleep. 

‘Get up! Follow me!’ The voice went through Hsu like 
a knife and he started up. 

“What a sleeper! The guns are nearly on top of us and you’re 
still snoring. Get up at once!’ 
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Yang handed him his coat. A bullet went through the roof. 
Hsu’s hands were numb. The noise of the guns came nearer 
and nearer. 

‘I know the road,’ said Yang. ‘I marked it as we arrived.’ 
—— their mothers; who expected them so soon?’ 

In the dark dogs were barking, men running. Horses were 
galloping in the East. | 

i his mother. Where’s that Messenger. I told him bring 
the horses here. We can’t wait. Run to the wood. Hold my 
hand. There’s a ditch here. Can you see? Let me jump across 
first.’ 

Yang took a run and jumped violently into the dark. It 
was a dry ditch about five feet deep and the same across. Hsu 
sat on the edge paralysed. 

‘Get hold of yourself and jump. If not, Pll leave you. The 
devils are coming.’ 

Hsu slid down into the ditch and crawled up the other side. 
Yang helped him up, grabbed his hand and they ran wildly 
towards the forest. 

‘Don’t worry. None of the devils are here but we’ve got to 
cover two miles fast.’ 

Hsu’s legs were sore. He wanted his horse. He could run 
no more but he knew he must keep on. 

They leapt a stream and ran across the ice. He slipped on 
the ice-coated pebbles along the bank. He begged Yang to 
rest. 

‘First time you’re under fire you’re always scared,’ said 
Yang, then cursed the messenger for not bringing the horses. 

They ran on through the keen, cold, wind till they reached 
the bottom of a rise. Hsu stopped again. ‘Let’s get to the top 
first, then rest,’ said Yang. ‘It’s not safe here. What will you 
do if they start firing again?’ 

They climbed the hill by a path through the man-high 
kaoliang stalks. ‘Wait for me here,’ said Yang and vanished. 

Hsu felt like a withered leaf fluttering in the wind. He 
stared into the darkness searching for Yang and also searching 
his own mind. He listened to every breath of wind; wanting 
to run but not daring, with a blind faith that Yang would 
return. 
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At last he heard him calling softly, ‘Journalist. We needn’t 
sleep in the open. I’ve found a good bed.’ 

They were sitting in comfort in a small warm cave. In the 
centre they made a fire of straw filling the cave with smoke. 
The firelight gleamed on the mud walls and shone on Hsu 
and Yang as they lay on their straw bed. 

Yang began to talk of the old days when they watched the 
melon fields on summer nights from little matting tents with 
a lamp burning inside; of how they lay and watched the stars 
and sang childhood songs. Then he talked of his days as a 
cowherd, the biting mosquitos and the sweetly burning herbs. 

For a while enjoying the comfort provided by Yang, Hsu’s 
mind was at ease. But he soon grew heartily bored with Yang 
rambling on, when what he was really interested in was how 
far off the Japs were. 

‘Pitiably ignorant,’ he thought, not daring to say it aloud. 
And yet subconsciously he felt he had already submitted to 
Yang’s leadership in many ways. 

He was raging against the Propaganda Chief for sending 
him; against the Regimental Commander for not waiting; 
against Liu and Chang, no true friends they; against the 
Messenger for taking the horses. Serve him right if the Japs 
have got him. 

Tired men forget their fears and at last Hsu dozed off on 
the straw. Yang sat daydreaming of catching a Devil Soldier 
for his coat and thermos flask. How was he to find his way in 
the morning with all the landmarks snow covered? He glanced 
at Hsu sleeping the sleep of ignorance and sighed like an old 
man sighing for a child. 

In the morning Hsu looked out of the cave and shivered, 
Outside the cave was an unknown world. Inside at least 
warmth and a sense of security. He was afraid to venture forth 
and afraid to be left alone. When Yang decided to go to the 
village for news, Hsu had to follow. He was weak and helpless. 
On the way they saw troops; at first Yang thought they were 
Chinese, but then he saw their big horses and knew he must 
turn back. He dragged Hsu back to the cave like a corpse. 
Hsu lay down and stared through the cave entrance at the 
dull snowy sky. 
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Yang stood by cursing: ‘ their mothers. I don’t care if 
they come. I’m starving. But for him I’d have gone already. 
What have I to fear?’ 

By afternoon Hsu was groaning with hunger. Yang decided to 
try again and Hsu had to let him go. ‘Return soon.’ he asked. 

“Be careful,’ said Yang as if to a child. ‘Start a fire and pile 
straw at the door. There may be wolves about.’ 

There was not a sound on the snow-covered hill. Life 
seemed to have ceased. Hsu longed for noise to relieve the 
unearthly silence, but at every sound his heart leapt and his 
muscles tensed. 

He summoned up his courage and went out. He could not 
live on hope; he had convinced himself Yang would not 
return. He must find his way down the hill to some peasant’s 
house if he wanted to survive. He ran distractedly through 
the snow, it blinded him, he could not tell his direction. He 
thought of the specially cruel punishment the Japs reserved 
for intellectuals. He thought of being attacked by animals if 
he lay down in the snow. His chest was choked. He wanted to 
shout, but he was afraid. He wanted to return to the cave 
but he did not know the way. He sat miserably on the ground, 
melted snow, sweat, and tears trickling down his face. 

The night was drawing on and he knew he must find his 
way back to the cave. After a desperate search he found it 
and walked in with great relief. 

He made a fire; his clothes and shoes began to steam. He 
was cold, hungry, tired. Supposing he died there and no one 
knew—his sister, his niece—tears came to his eyes at the 
thought. 

Suddenly there was a noise, he listened intently. It was 
a real sound. He tried to hide in the straw but someone was 
calling his name. He crawled out hastily. It was Yang. 

‘Here I am! Here I am!’ he shouted in childish excitement. 
He nearly embraced Yang like a brother. 

‘I thought you’d been captured. I’ll go with you next time.’ 

He made up the fire. Yang gave him ten rolls of bread and 
watched him eat as he told the news. To-morrow they could 
make their way to Tao Chuan. The snow would keep the 
devils indoors. In great relief Hsu ate heartily. 
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That night he slept more soundly than Yang. Hsu had his 
overcoat to keep him warm while Yang had to keep watch. 

Next day they set off and five days later were back in Hou 
Kou without seeing another single Jap. 

By now Hsu was a hero. He was surrounded by inquirers 
as to his adventures. But he behaved very well. He knew the 
value of modesty rather than big talk. The other journalists, 
Liu and Chang, envied his rare adventure. All three had come 
together to the front but only Hsu had been into battle and 
done heroic deeds. Liu threw his arms around him in great 
exuberance. 

‘We'll celebrate your return from the grave.’ 

In the evening after the party the three journalists, left alone, 
were arguing the same problem again. Liu was in favour of 
staying at the front and working for another two or three 
years. Hsu, on the other hand, now wanted to go home, away 
from the fighting. Indeed he had lived through a wonderful 
experience. What he needed now was quiet and seclusion 
where he could write abeyt it undisturbed. He put the food 
and presents the officers had given him on the table and asked 
Yang in surprise, ‘Why don’t you eat?’ 

The pitiably ignorant Yang boiling water for their tea bit 
his lip in disgust. ‘Well, whatever they do to me, I must get 
back to the fighting. No one’s going to stop me now.’ 

The Messenger came in at that moment, very quietly. Like 
Yang he had found nothing that his duty to mankind com- 
pelled him to write about. 


(Translated by G. I. Begley) 
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TRAVELLERS 
by FEnc CuHIH 


The pack trains pass 

With loads from afar. 
Down river swirls the sand 
From unknown beaches. 


Sighs from 10,000 miles 

Float on the winds. 

Mountains and torrents we cross 
Make them ours, leave them, 


As the birds in the sky 
Capture space 
And keep nothing. 


This our reality: 
Nothing from far to gain 
Nothing from near to give. 


Translated by Li Ru-mien 


SONNET 
by Fenc CHIH 


From a formless flood 
The water boy fills his jar, 
Now that water has form. 
Autumn wind-swung the weathercock 
Holds the intangible, 
Far light, far dark, 
The glory of distant trees 
And infinite yearnings 
Give it part of themselves for ever. 
Vainly the wind in the night, 
The day’s flowers blazing, 
Call to me ‘Speak for us’. 
Could my poems too 
Hold the intangible? 

Translated by Li Ru-muien 
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A SUNNY MORNING 
by Kuo Mo-jo 


Over the pond a few budding willows, 

Beneath the willows a wooden pavilion, 

In the pavilion I sit with my child, 

On the pond lie reflections of clouds and the sun. 


Cluck of hens, sparrows’ twitter, parrots’ chatter 
Mingle and flow like melted crystal. 

The butterflies wing fro, wing to, 

The swallows dart to, dart fro. 


Falling leaves shift ... swing... 

And float into the water; 

The green leaves shift... swing... 
And turn to flirt with the radiant blue. 


A white heron 

Sweeps over the pond. 

O, the arc of jade broken! 
Past sight the green rushes. 


Translated by Chiu K*an 


HOUND OF THE SKY 
by Kuo Mo-jo 


I am a hound of the sky. Ha! 
I swallow the moon 

I swallow the sun 

I swallow all the planets 

I swallow the cosmos 

Thus I renew myself 
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I am moonlight 

I am sunlight 

I am the light of all the stars 

I am the light of X-rays 

I am the sum of cosmic energy 


I speed, I howl, I burn 

I burn like a world on fire 

I howl like the ocean 

I speed like electricity 

I speed, I speed, I speed 

I flay my skin 

I drink my blood 

I gnaw my heart 

I speed through my nerves 

I speed through my spine cord 
I speed through the cells of my brain 


So I am I again 
The I explodes out of me. 


Translated by G. I. Begley 


WINTER WOODS 
by Art CHING 


I like to walk through winter woods, 

No sun lights winter woods. 

Parched winds blow in winter woods, 
Snowfilled the sky hangs over winter woods. 


I love winter for colours muted, 

I love winter for bird calls silenced. 
Happy in winter woods, 

Soft as a hunter going, 

No hunter I. 


Translated by G. I. Begley 
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SUN CALL 
by Ar CHING 


Open your windows! 

Open your wooden doors! 

Let me in. Let me in. 

Let me in to your little rooms. 


I bring golden flowers. 
I bring the woods’ fragrance 
With radiance and warmth 


And the freshness of dew. 


Arise! Arise! 

Lift your heads from your pillows, 
Uncover your pupils! 

Let your eyes see me come. 


Your hearts are like huts 

With windows long fastened. 

Open wide! Let me fill your dark spaces 

With flowers and fragrance, with radiance 
and dew. 


Translated by G. I. Begley 
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‘Famine’s coming soon 
Man eats man in June.’ 


| ee old Taoist priest standing on a mound intoned his 
unmusical chant. 

It was dusk. The sun had set and the moon was not yet up. 
A grey light lay over everything. Of the people coming and 
going in the street hurrying or dawdling none failed to notice 
what this prophetic priest was chanting. The Taoist had large 
eyes with brilliant pupils, which looked too big for his thin, 
small, three-cornered face. Each time he chanted, he rolled his 
bright eyeballs. The more they moved, the larger they grew, 
till they seemed to change into pools of ice. However grey his 
complexion, however distraught his air, the whole expression 
was dominated by those brilliant pupils. 

‘Famine’s coming soon 
Man eats man in June.’ 

Again he chanted. He held up his stick. It was crooked as a 
snake, bound with iron rings which gleamed, even in the 
evening light like smaller snakes crawling over the stick, and 
gave out tinkling notes. 

‘Good people, please look. This poor priest is a worn-out 
thing, hands worn out, feet worn out, coat worn out, trousers 
worn out, but his heart is not worn out.’ 

He put down his stick and, as he chanted, he pointed to his 
own heart. Everyone’s gaze was concentrated on his breast, 
as if to penetrate to the heart concealed within. They could 
not see his heart—only his hand, a dry, thin hand, of which 
every finger seemed unusually long, like slim curved bamboo 
twigs. Several people stopped and came over. They began to 
form a circle round the Taoist, those at the back of the throng 
standing on tip-toe. 

‘Famine’s coming soon 
Man eats man in June.’ 
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Once again he repeated his chant. Then he shifted his stick 
to his left hand and, searching in a bag with his right, pulled 
out a handful of stones. Some were black, some white, some 
long, some round, some like seeds, or dates. He shook the 
stones in the palm of his hand till they rattled, leaned his 
stick against his chest and passed the stones from right hand to 
left. The stones rattled as if to say: ‘We really are stones.’ 

The old man picked out a stone with his right hand, put it 
in his mouth, and gulped it right down. The muscles of his 
face contracted in pain, he stretched his long neck and 
hiccoughed repeatedly. 

‘Famine’s coming soon 
Man eats man in June.’ 

He swallowed another stone. A fourth stone. A fifth. 

The eyes of the lookers-on showed their amazement. 

A woman on the verge of tears groped in her bag for money 
to give him. 

‘Coat worn out, trousers worn out, but my heart is not worn 
out,’ said the old Taoist, and went on. 

‘This poor priest cares not for gold, cares not for silver, all 
he cares for is his heart.’ 

He put the stones he had in his hand back in his pocket and 
took out a small packet. 

‘Good people, this poor priest has here a Taoist phrase which 
will preserve the good fortune of your whole family. Two dollars 
a packet. I only ask for your hearts’ sincerity. In addition, 
pray accept a charm without cost of a single piece of cash... .’ 

Before his speech was over the woman had given him two 
notes with trembling fingers. Immediately, about ten dirty 
hands thrust forward notes. In the darkness one old man 
sighed: ‘What a year this is.’ 

As he took the money the old priest distributed the little 
yellow packets. With each one he gave a personal injunction. 

‘Good people, these yellow packets are not to be opened at 
once. To-morrow morning, after burning incense before the 
Buddha, you may break the seal. The words within are your 
family’s star of salvation, but remember them in your heart— 
tell them to no one, if you tell them to another, their virtue 
will be lost. True, they are not a thousand stones of grain or 
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ten thousand stones of corn, yet they can save your whole 
family from the calamity of cannibalism. Pray accept a charm 
and fasten it on your door.’ 

Some of the people who had received their packets and 
charm had pushed their way out and gone away with satisfac- 
tion and delight. -Their thin, yellow faces were not smiling, but 
completely grave. However, there were some who still stood 
looking on as if expecting still more marvels. Because of this, 
the old priest again took out the stones from his bag. While 
he was eating, the circle of people kept on growing, till it 
would have been hard to push your way out. 

A crowd of children on their way home from school saw the 
excitement and desperately forced their way in, till they were 
right at the centre. Before long there was a commotion, as 
some of the children squeezed out again. Then quiet returned 
and the old man could again be heard chanting: 

‘Famine’s coming soon 
Man eats man in June.’ 

Some of the children took up the chant and argued as they 
went along. 

‘It’s very strange—how can a man eat stones,’ said one. 

‘If he’s hungry, starving with nothing else to do, then he’s 
got to eat stones,’ replied another. 

‘I don’t believe he can really eat them. If he really did he 
might easily die, stones are hard, they can’t be digested, they 
couldn’t be passed out of the body.’ 

‘No! No! No!’ contradicted a third. 

A fourth broke in: ‘I’ve heard a story that in ancient times 
the fairies used to cook stones and eat them like grain. Stones 
boiled soft are delicious, like bread or chestnuts.’ 

‘Is that so?’ retorted another. ‘You’re always talking about 
ancient times. Well, it’s not ancient times now. Even if 
ancients did eat stones—if present-day men are hungry they 
can’t do without rice or bread. Grass, roots, or bark are all 
better than stones. It says in the papers that people in some 
DIACRS ities 

Before he had finished speaking, another one burst in. 
‘If stones can satisfy hunger then every problem is solved, man- 
kind need no longer sorrow, peace will reign on earth.’ 
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‘Rubbish!’ returned the one in the front who had been 
interrupted. ‘If stones could be used as food, they would be 
used as money, people would hoard them, nowadays .. .’ 

‘I say, I say,’ interrupted another. ‘Is it really possible for 
man to eat man? How can you eat man? Man-meat isn’t nice. 
It’s not as good as pork or beef.’ 

‘Not nice!’—the interrupted one went on again from the 
front. ‘You’ve never eaten man, how do you know whether it’s 
nice or not?’ 

‘If you’re starving, anything’s nice.’ 

‘Didn’t old Mr. Wang read us something or other about 
“An everyday story ’’, a Russian story about how people had 
no food so they first ate grass, roots, and bark, then they ate 
dead bodies. In the end, they stared with haunted eyes and 
said: ‘‘So we'll eat each other.” ’ 

‘It was a terrible story.’ 

‘Right! Right! I remember,’ said one, ‘Mr. Wang also said 
that was the cause of the Russian revolution. Not long after 
Mr. Wang read us that piece the school dismissed him.’ 

‘But,’ began the one who was so fond of interrupting, ‘what’s 
in the old priest’s yellow packets?’ 

Everyone wanted the answer to this question. The way to 
settle the argument is to buy one and see; shall they buy one? 
No good, there’s a danger that the writing may be different 
in each packet. Shall they buy a lot? How about money? They 
all club together, and those who have no money borrow from 
others. They collect the money but can’t make up their 
minds as to whether each one is to act separately, because they 
want each to try his own luck with the writings in the packets. 
In the end, after uproar enough to move mountains and upset 
the sea, they come back and squeeze through the crowd. 


‘Famine’s coming .. .” 


The old man was just swallowing a stone when five or six 
little hands holding money were thrust at him, in a bunch. 
Although obviously startled by these members of his 
audience, the old man restored order and handed over the 
paper packets in turn. However, he did not delay to hand over 
the charms nor did he delay to give instructions about breaking 
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the seals, and the whole crowd of children eventually pushed 
its way out. As they left the circle panting and opening the seals 
there was a burst of noisy laughter. 

‘Ah ya!’ said one. ‘My paper has “‘rice’’ written on it.’ 

‘Mine is ‘“‘bread”’!’ shouted another. 

“Mine is meat!’ 

‘Mine is chicken!’ 

Nearly all shouted at the same time. Only two remained 
silent. They had both opened their papers, but the writing was 
blurred. The light had failed. They had begun to huddle 
together and everyone was carefully trying to guess the 
characters. 

‘I think there’s more than one character on this paper of 
mine, the first one seems to be ‘‘murder’’, after that I can’t 
make them out,’ said one in a low voice, looking round the 
company. 

Another said doubtfully, ‘I can read one character on my 
paper. It seems to be ‘“‘fight’’. There are several characters 
below it, but I can’t read them all.’ 

These strange characters produced a remarkable effect on 
their minds, and for a time depression descended on them. 
Shoulder to shoulder they went on, sunk in gloom. 

They suddenly noticed that there was one who had fallen 
behind. He was just picking up something by the roadside, and 
he was the very one who had doubted the eater of stones. 

He hurried to overtake them. He had a handful of stones, 
some were black, some white, some long, some round, some 
like seeds, some like dates. He passed the stones from left 
hand to right and from right hand to left. The stones rattled. 
He hurried up to his companions, and suddenly spat out a 
stone from his mouth, shouting cheerfully. 

‘I don’t believe that old Taoist priest ate stones. He kept 
the stones beside his tongue. If you don’t believe—watch me!’ 

As he spoke, he put a stone in his mouth. Then he spoke in 
a deliberately loud voice, to demonstrate that stones in the 
mouth were no hindrance to speech. 

‘If you only eat one stone—of course it’s no hindrance, but 
the old priest swallowed several.’ 

‘All right then. Ill eat another!’ 
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As he spoke the doubter of the man who ate stones put 
another stone in his mouth. Just as he was sticking out his 
thumb and shouting in a loud voice the two stones, jostling 
each other, shot down his throat and were completely 
swallowed. There was no time for doubt about this. The 
genuine stone-eater wept with a great noise because he knew 
he might die from eating stones unless he went straight to 
hospital for an operation. However, this is no simple matter. 
Their families could hardly buy rice; how could they afford 
to have his stomach cut open? 

He fell to the ground in floods of tears, and roaring and 
crying. His companions stood by helplessly, though some were 
still excitedly waving their little yellow paper packets. A large 
number of people had collected around them. A police official 
also arrived. He thought a horse or cart had knocked down one 
of the school-children. As soon as he had got an explanation 
he went off to find the old Taoist priest. Behind him followed 
a great many people. 

The old Taoist was still surrounded by his “Good people’ 
and he was chanting: 

‘Famine’s coming soon 
Man eats man in June.’ 

Just as he was about to swallow a stone he saw the policeman 
advancing on him malevolently, and behind the policeman a 
jostling crowd. After a moment’s silence he said to the audience, 
‘An affinity has concluded,’ picked up his stick with a rattle 
and set off with long strides. 

However, the ‘good people’ did not want to let him go. Some 
were still shyly pulling out notes from their pockets. They 
implored him, ‘Master, master, a moment’s compassion,’ till 
even those who had not a cent about them were in the depths 
of despair. 

The Taoist priest went off in front, a crowd of citizens 
followed him. Behind them came the policeman with the other 
crowd of citizens. 

A blast of wind filled the whole street with blinding dust. 
The moon rose, the whole place seemed full of shadows like 
ghosts, wavering and confused. 


(Translated by George Begley.) 
go 
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MR. DERELICT. Liu Neo. Translated by H. Y. Yane and 
G. M. Tay er. George Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Chinese characters on the dust jacket indicate the 
possibility of a more literal translation of the book’s title. 
Cripple’s Travel Sketches or Lame Man’s Journey would be 
more adequate, so, too, would a transcription of the author’s 
name commonly pronounced Liu O. But apart from these 
minor liberties, the translators have done a valuable piece of 
work, this autobiographical novel, written in or before 1905, 
being something of a landmark in the transition period from 
the popular novel, the ‘small talk’ of the literati, to modern 
Chinese literature created intentionally in the vernacular. The 
style of Mr. Derelict is a mixture of cautionary tale and modern 
novel with educational tendencies though Liu O did not 
belong to any of those groups of reformers who, at the turn of 
the century, tried to induce their rulers to modernize China 
by decree. It is a picture of hopelessness and decay that Mr. 
Liu O paints but it seems less important and recedes into the 
background when compared with contemporary events in 
China. Mr. Derelict has become a curio, a tit-bit for gourmets 
and readers in general. Because of this one regrets the shortness 
of the introduction. It could have used to a greater extent 
Liu Chin’s biography of his grandfather Liu O, and Lo 
Chen-yii’s and Dr. Hu Shih’s studies of Liu O’s life and unique 
work. The reader would have valued the opportunity to 
compare biographical material as worked into an exhaustive 
introduction, with the author’s description of his own life as 
reflected in his novel. The life story of Liu O is so variegated 
and adventurous that it is not only the exotic environment 
which should attract the reader but also the part played by the 
writer himself in China’s modernization at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. When Liu O wrote his book he prefaced 
it, in order to justify its writing: ‘Now we grieve for our own 
life, for our country, for our society and for our culture. The 
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greater our grief the more bitter our outcry; and thus this 
book was written. The game of chess is drawing to a close and 
we are growing old. How can we refrain from lamentation?’ 
Forty-three years after being written, the complaint remains 
highly topical. JosEPH KALMER 


THE GAY GENIUS: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SU 

TUNGPO. Lin Yutanc. Heinemann. 155. 

IMAGINE being confronted with the task of describing for 
educated Chinese readers the social, political, religious, and 
material life of England in the times of the Norman Conquest. 
Then add to it the condition that you must centre your 
narrative in the biography of an eleventh century poet and 
statesman—with the accent on ‘poet’. Unless you were to raise 
Eadmer of Canterbury, Florence of Worcester, or some other 
Anglo-Saxon chronicler to the rank of poet and statesman, the 
achievement of your goal would prove impossible. It was easy, 
however, for Dr. Lin Yutang to undertake this sort of work for 
English readers because poets and statesmen of repute were 
not so rare in eleventh-century China. 

Dr. Lin chose Su Tung-p‘o (1036-1101), a poet and writer 
of whose only a few poems have been translated into English 
and who remains comparatively unknown to ‘laymen’— 
though not to sinologists. Using the numerous and manifold 
contemporary sources, Dr. Lin remained true to the pro- 
gramme he set himself when editing the Jén Chien Shih 
magazine—to mirror all aspects, ‘vast as the universe and 
trifling as a fly.’ There is quite a lot of vie anécdotique about the 
twenty-eight chapters of his book, and Dr. Lin’s greatest merit 
is to have quoted extensively from Su Tung-p‘o’s writings, 
translating into more than philologically adequate English not 
only essays, letters, diaries, and memorials to the emperor, but 
also poems. 

One of the few flaws that sinologues are bound to find in the 
book is Dr. Lin’s habit to romanize Chinese names, beginning 
with his own, in a rather objectionable way instead of sticking 
to the usual Wade transcription method. If T‘eng becomes Ten 
and T‘eng-kuan Dunquan, Western students encounter un- 
surmountable difficulties. 
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A further fly will be found in the ointment by readers whom 
the chapters (7, 8, 9) on Wang An-shih, the poet and social 
reformer of the Northern Sung period, might have delighted 
had not Dr. Lin chosen to be unnecessarily polemic in his 
treatment of this ‘socialistic’ thinker. Wang An-shih was the 
author of a near-totalitarian reform which impresses one as 
well-nigh modern. It failed, but this was due to the impossi- 
bility of building up the power of the state in a society lacking 
the technical means of industrialization and to the moral 
insufficiency of a corrupt civil service. But he succeeded in 
some respects, e.g. in establishing a Domesday survey of land 
ownership, in abolishing conscription, and in replacing it by 
a militia system, in strengthening the central power. There are 
some more strikingly Hegelian elements in Wang An-shih’s 
state philosophy that deserve elaboration but this may be a 
job for a trained sociologist. 

Dr. Lin Yii-t‘ang has given an excellent overall picture of 
an epoch in Chinese history that has many parallels with the 
beginning of the Norman era in England—though on a 
different evolutional level of civilization. 

JosEPH KALMER 


THE CHINESE EARTH. SHEn Tsenc-WEn. Translated by 
Cuinc Ti and Ropert Payne. George Allen and Unwin. 
gs. 6d. 

Most of the fourteen stories of this volume make extremely 

good reading and take one to many parts of China and into 

different strata of her society. By including even a love story 
in which the Miao aborigines play the leading part, Mr. 

Shén Ts‘ung-wén (as the author’s name should be transcribed 

correctly) pays tribute to his grandmother who was a Miao. 

This love story reads like an old folk tale and shows where the 

roots of Mr. Shen’s writings lie. Coming from an old soldier’s 

family, the writer himself became a soldier at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen though his job was less actual fighting than 
the work of a regimental clerk. But it was here during his 
meanderings with the Hunanese army that he found the raw 
material of his writings—tales of soldiers, whores, bandits, and 
burghers, peasants, students, and officials. They seem artlessly 
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told but this, perhaps, is Mr. Shen’s greatest art. He is a born 
story-teller, and it is not surprising that when he left the army 
at the age of nineteen, he became one of China’s most prolific 
writers producing about forty books within half a dozen years. 
In 1924, at the age of twenty, Shen earned his first laurels as 
co-editor of one of Peking’s literary vanguard monthlies and 
learned from the initiators of the Chinese literary renascence 
the secret professionnel that gives his stories their ultimate 
refinement. Hu Shih, Yi Ta-fu, Hsti Chih-mo and other stars 
on China’s literary sky lent a helping hand to Shen who 
eventually became literary editor of the Ta Kung Pao, ‘China’s 
Manchester Guardian.’ After leaving Peking, Shen went to live 
in Shanghai with the writer Hu Yeh-p‘ing and his wife Ting 
Ling. The triangle was broken one day in 1931 when Kuomin- 
tang agents carried Hu away and shot him without much ado 
during one of the anti-Communist purges. Ting Ling herself 
was kidnapped by the Kuomintang police and imprisoned for 
years in Nanking. She escaped from there and turned up 
later in Communist Yenan. Shen’s Biography of Ting Ling is 
the only book he ever wrote in which contemporary events 
come into the foreground. His otherwise detached attitude 
kept him from dealing with politics, and his nostalgic feeling 
for the past is still decisive in his writing. 7% Wang 

Shen, himself, selected the collection of stories published 
as The Chinese Earth. It includes the story The Husbeud (which 
has to be read to be believed); the astonishing love affair 
between a beautiful amazon bandit and a captain who serves 
as bodyguard to an army commander and, after the decapita- 
tion of the amazon, wants to return to his former profession 
of a bandit. He is prevented from doing so by his own 
execution. 

The translators should not have included Pai Tzu—this 
story being known to students of China because it was included 
in Edgar Snow’s pioneer anthology of modern Chinese writing 
(Living China, 1936). One could also object to the first sentence 
of the introduction: “The mantle of Lu Hsiin has fallen on the 
shoulders of his friend Shen Tseng-wen.’ Lu Hsiin, the doyen 
of modern Chinese writing, was a revolutionary who regarded 
writing as a social duty, and a reformer whom the misery 
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of China drove to despair. Mr. Shen is nothing of the sort but 
is it not enough to be a born story-teller? 
Jos—EPH KALMER 


THE GOLDEN WING: A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF 
CHINESE FAMILISM. Lin Yuen-Hwa. Kegan Paul. 
16s. 

ProFessor Lin’s monograph is a welcome addition to a 
growing literature on the analysis of Chinese society, which 
should prove of value not only to sociologists but to all those 
whose problems require an understanding of how Chinese 
think and behave, how these capacities are conditioned by the 
family and the larger set of relationships of this deeply tradi- 
tionalist society, and what the limits of these capacities are 
under change and crisis. This study is less a systematic sociolo- 
gical treatise which meets these problems head-on than it is a 
narrative, of the fortunes of two families related by marriage. 
It is an attempt to explain how from a position of relative 
equality in the social and economic scale one of the families 
was over a period of twenty-five years (1909-34) reduced to 
poverty while the other came to enjoy a high degree of 
prosperity. This description serves as a point of departure 
for an intimate examination of some of the patterns of informal 
co-operation in family and village, the sentiments of family 
members towards each other, and the way that these elements 
and ceremony function to keep these peasant villages working 
harmoniously. It is these details based on a close knowledge 
of the people here described, the writer being a native of the 
village, that give the study its charm and enable the reader 
to identify himself with the progress of Dunglin much as he 
would do in a novel. They also constitute the most valuable 
part of the book. 

The whole import of this tale of two families serves to 
re-emphasize the fact that China is not a modern state not 
simply because it lacks the technology of one but because its 
people lack the conception of abstract obedience to a set of 
rules that is the condition of a rationalized, bureaucratized 
industrial state. These sentiments are precluded by the 
family structure of China, for it is to the family that loyalties 
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are really due and it is through their connection with the 
family that all human relationships are largely evaluated. 
Thus social status in China is dependent not on individual 
achievements but on these achievements in the context of the 
family to which the individual belongs. Professor Lin has 
shown how the family is a huge unit with economic and social 
functions in which individual ends are subordinated .o family 
ends and conflict regulated by paternal authority that is 
buttressed by the value system of the society. For example, 
after two very distant relatives had become involved in 
physical conflict, it was considered a boon that this could 
be settled by intra-family procedures. Of interest is the way 
in which huge numbers of individuals were brought into some 
sort of family relationship to Dunglin by either marriage or 
the formation of a close friendship (‘sworn brother’) of any 
of his children and the consequent mutual rights and obliga- 
tions that developed from these relationships. The story 
of the capture of Shankai, a friend of one of Dunglin’s sons, 
and his release obtained by Dunglin, is amazing to Western 
ears for the way in which it reveals the extent of the system 
of personal loyalties that is called into operation. One would 
note also the family distance of the individuals who presented 
themselves in obeisance at the aged grandmother’s funeral, 
a ceremony in which the solidarity of the whole clan was 
reasserted. 

The Chinese family supplies such an overwhelming number 
of gratifications for the individual that if a crisis is not too 
great and the structure of the family is preserved, the members 
will pool their resources and weather the crisis. This is admir- 
ably shown in a comparison of the two families, the poorer 
of which lost several of its key members. The precise determina- 
tion of these crisis situations and the substitute gratifications 
which different kinds of individuals are led to seek is a further 
aim of social science. 

Howarp Brotz 
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February, 1949 


Sie time ago I expressed myself upon the writing of the 
short story in Great Britain to-day. For reasons which will 
be evident later, it now falls to my lot to animadvert upon what 
strike me as certain aspects of the modern novel, and it will 
probably be as well for me that I shall be out of the country 
for the next two months. 

Be that as it may, literary persons, when going abroad often 
hurriedly read or, as the common phrase has it, ‘mug up,’ the 
contemporary writing of the country they visit. That is as it 
should be, a politeness to their hosts and an attention paid 
to what may be supposed to be their habits. But I have often 
found that the hosts have paid the same attention to their 
visitor who, in consequence, is often expected to know far 
more of what is currently being read, or at least praised, in his 
own land than he is likely to do if his tastes do not follow the 
mode. I, therefore, about to set forth, felt it would be profitable 
to read lately some of the more widely praised books of the 
autumn season and as, since my return last year from the 
West Indies, I seem to have read a good many West Indian 
novels in typescript, I decided it should be recent character- 
istic English novels I would know about. 

The results have not been encouraging. I put it down to my 
ignorance. The fact remains, however, that there was in- 
sufficient encouragement to reduce that ignorance. It may 
have been a mistake, it was certainly unfortunate that the 
first novel I chose was a historical tale, set in a period which 
interests me, but it would have been foolish to have chosen 
one which didn’t. As it was period which drew me to the book, 
I imagine that attraction was one of the author’s aims. It 
puzzled me, therefore, to find that the author had apparently 
made no attempt to convey any sense of that period. I say 
‘had apparently made no attempt’, because I had previously 
thought it not beyond the powers of that author, whom I have 
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met and who seemed educated, even cultured, and one would 
have supposed, by the choice of subject, literate. But the book 
was none of these. Nor was it flamboyant, boisterous, or even 
vividly vulgar. It seemed a listless putting-together, in flat 
language, of facts supplied by ill-chosen reading and the 
services of a hack. ‘Tired,’ I said to myself, ‘over-working,’ 
and went on to the next. 

This was a novel of to-day, or so I had been assured. But 
its pre-occupations, the tone of its talk, which was crude, and 
its sly air of know-all, whereas in reality all that was noticed 
was the faults in the characters, made it so like one of the lesser 
novels of the early ’twenties, that I wondered, not only why 
I had embarked on it, but how the author, whom I knew to be 
intelligent, had endured to finish the putting of it upon paper. 
I will agree that it was a pity that I had met both these 
authors, although that in a sense mitigated my discomfort, 
since I knew them to be possessed of brains, even if their 
working now seemed in abeyance. Since as many people write 
novels, or at least have novels published, as put out books of 
verse, it is hard, at times, to avoid coming on a book whose 
author is entirely unknown to one. But with my third, I took 
pains, and chose a book by someone who, although a con- 
tributor, I had never met. If it be held I had done better to 
persevere till I pounced on a perfect stranger, I can only avow 
that this contributor’s stories led me to suppose, with some 
satisfaction, that I might like his novels, none of which I had 
read. 

I am still in that position. For whereas the other two books 
dismayed me by their flatness, their commonness, their lack 
of both knowledge and imagination, this third one baffled me 
by what approached to being illiteracy. The author’s handling 
of English was such that he frequently said quite the opposite 
of what he meant. I laid it aside, because I could not tell what 
was happening. This was not a pretentious book, nor was it 
experimental. The author was trying to tell a straightforward 
story straightforwardly. But he could not, because he could 
not write. He could if he took the trouble; in his short stories 
he does. But whether the writing of a long one is too much 
for him or whether he finds praise comes as easily if he writes 
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badly, or whether his reviewers have forgotten what good 
English is, I do not know. I incline to the last, for when I find 
reviewers coining such a word as ‘unlayable-down’ with 
which to ‘hail’, if I may coin another word, another ‘master- 
piece’, then it seems to me natural for a novelist to forget 
what should be his or her standards, and to use such a clumsy 
expression as ‘respect-worthy’, as does Ann Bridge in her 
introduction to Jane Austen’s ‘Mansfield Park (Williams and 
Norgate, 8s. 6d.). 

I should admit that I do not like Mansfield Park either, and 
that no doubt is enough to damn me in the eyes of novel- 
readers, or at least make it as well that I expatiate but rarely 
on novels. But if I am asked why I do not read more, I should 
say that one can only read what is written and that the great 
mass of books which so regularly put their authors not only 
in front, but in the forefront, wherever that may be, of con- 
temporary writers, does not seem to me to have been written 
at all, but merely verbosely flung together with all the 
dullness of what passes for present-day conversation—re- 
stricted chit-chat. As to the others, who are in the top flight— 
above the forefront—they seem to me, with about two excep- 
tions, to be overwritten. And neither of those exceptions is 
English. 
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(a new translation by Gwyn Jones and Tuomas JonEs) 


Reviewed by 
GEORGE EWART EVANS 


T is a hundred years since the first translation of The 

Mabinogion was completed by Lady Charlotte Guest. The 
present translation is the third, and judged from the standpoint 
of literature or scholarship it should prove definitive. One 
wonders how many translations of these old Welsh tales would 
have been made had Milton carried out his intention of 
writing his life work around the story of the legendary king, 
Arthur. That he rejected the Arthurian myth does not lessen 
the importance of The Mabinogion as one of the sources of 
much European literature: had Milton chosen Arthur instead 
of Adam these tales would have then gained a prominence in 
better accord with their worth. 

The Mabinogion consists of eleven tales written down in their 
present form during the fourteenth century. Their matter is 
primarily mythology and folk-lore, and the vital element in 
them stems from the earliest times, the heroic age when gods 
walked the land and busied themselves directly in the affairs 
of men. The word Mabinogion, or more accurately Mabinogi, 
is related, as the translators point out, to the Latin infantia and 
the French enfance. ‘It meant first “‘youth’”’, then a “‘tale of 
youth”’, then a “‘tale of a hero’’, and finally little more than 
a “tale” or “story’’.’ The first four stories in the book: Pwyll, 
Branwen, Manawydan, and Math are called the Four 
Branches of the Mabinogi, i.e. four portions or parts of the tale 
of a hero. Immediately the question arises, who is the hero of 
the Four Branches?—In the present form of the stories the 
reader may be excused if he regards each story separately, as 
having little or no connection with the others—but before 
seeking an answer to this question it would, perhaps, be well 
to go back to the origins of the tales and to inquire why they 
were finally written down so long after their invention. 

*Golden Cockerel Press. Limited Edition. Price, 10 guineas. 
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The Four Branches are only the remnants of an immense 
corpus of early and medieval Welsh literature, written and 
unwritten, that has been irretrievably lost. The craft of bard 
or scald flourished in Wales from at least the sixth century to 
the fifteenth. Each bard had to learn an immense number of 
stories, including saga-cycles, partly in prose, partly in verse, 
and before entry into his profession he had to ‘satisfy the 
examiners’ that he knew the minimum number. (The Irish 
ollamh was required to learn 350.) Apart from the errors which 
would be certain to accumulate in such a method, each master- 
bard would naturally wish to be something more than a 
mechanical transmitter of tales, and would give each the 
imprint, however slight, of his own artistry. It is too much to 
expect that any story, even the saga of a national hero, as 
the most competent Celtic scholars believe the Four Branches 
to be, should have survived many centuries of telling in any- 
thing like its original form. But there are other reasons why 
the tales should have altered during the years: 

Firstly, they are pagan tales, and after the advent of 
Christianity—the true religion—the impulse to euhemerize 
the gods and demi-gods of the old pagan myths was much 
stronger. Now there were additional reasons for dressing the 
gods as men and only occasionally did their divine radiance 
show through their mortal disguise. It was a natural step in 
describing their exploits to anchor them to an historical event, 
giving credibility to their doings and at the same time giving 
them, in the semblance of mortals, their true stature of gods. 
This tendency still survives in the backwaters of folk-lore and 
legend: thus, while few people would be willing to make any 
statement about the historical Arthur, there would be a 
number who would indicate the place where he fought a 
battle; some would even give the battle an approximate date. 

But this characteristic of a dominant religion to depress the 
old pagan gods, to send them underground whence they 
emerge in the shape of folk-heroes, is common to many 
cultures. The second reason why The Mabinogi have undergone 
such changes is more peculiar to Wales: Welsh place-names 
are such that they must always have been a challenge which 
the old cyfarwydd or story-teller could rarely pass by. Into 
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his original tale he wove many subsidiary ones attempting to 
explain the names of places; perhaps to satisfy the vanity of a 
local chieftain, perhaps to garnish his tale by a show of 
superior knowledge. This skill in inventing tales around places 
dies hard in Wales. The writer not so long ago heard a Welsh 
schoolboy declaiming, in imitation of a preacher in his hwyl, 
an onomastic tale woven around his birthplace: PEN-RuIw- 
CrErBER (pen—head or top; rhiw—a hill; caib—a pick-axe). 
It told of a feud on a hill-top and its bloody consequence. The 
tale was crude, etymologically absurd, but it was nevertheless 
in the tradition of the old cyfarwydd. 

The Mabinogi, after surviving centuries of telling, were at 
last written down. The impulse that caused their final trans- 
scription came from outside. The Normans made their first 
inroads into Wales at the end of the eleventh century, and the 
value they set upon the wonderful tales of early Britain soon 
induced the Welsh to write the tales down. The stories of the 
Mabinogion are found in two Welsh collections of the 
fourteenth century, the White Book of Rhydderch and the 
Red Book of Hergest. 

But to return to the Four Branches: Professor W. J. Gruffydd, 
one of the foremost Celtic scholars, has put forward the theory 
that the four tales centre in a national hero, Pryderi; and that 
their original theme has been overlaid in the manner des- 
cribed. Professor Gruffydd suggests too, that Pryderi is another 
avatar of Arthur; he equates Pryderi’s disappearance in the 
Third Branch, the Manawydan, with the Persephone and 
Adonis myth, suggesting that the story is another version of the 
universal myth of the god who, as Fraser says, ‘represented the 
yearly decay and revival of life.’ Pryderi visits the Underworld 
and returns. The Underworld is never far from the scene in 
the Four Branches. Its existence is as real as that of Britain 
itself; not a fanciful literary fiction but a place where people go 
and whence they return. In this connection, it is interesting to 
draw attention to the myth, poetically still alive, that Arthur 
is not dead. He will return at his appointed time, take charge 
of the tangled affairs of his country, and bring about a new 
flowering—a new fertility. 

This obscuring of the original myth has in no way detracted 
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from the beauty of the Four Branches. As the translators point 
out, they are the work of an artist; the redactor or ‘author’ 
wrote the finest Welsh prose of his age. The language is simple 
and restrained and the rhythm of the narrative is delicately 
attuned to embrace the most diverse incident. The following 
passage shows how the translators have captured the beauty 
and simplicity of the language: 


‘And at the end of the seventh year they set out for Gwales in 
Penfro. And there was for them there a fair royal place over- 
looking the sea, and a great hall it was. And they went into the 
hall, and two doors they saw open; the third door was closed, that 
towards Cornwall. “‘See yonder,” said Manawydan, “‘the door we 
must not open.” And that night they were there without stint, 
and were joyful. And notwithstanding all the sorrows they had 
seen before their eyes, and notwithstanding that they had them- 
selves suffered, there came to them no remembrance either of that 
or of any sorrow in the world. And there they passed the fourscore 
years so that they were not aware of having ever spent a time more 
joyous and delightful than that. It was not more irksome than 
when they came there, nor could any tell by his fellow that it was 
so long a time. Nor was it more irksome having the head with 
them then than when Bendigeidfran had been with them alive... 
This is what Heilyn son of Gwyn did one day. “Shame on my 
beard,”’ said he, ‘‘if I do not open the door to know if that is true 
which is said concerning it.”” He opened the door and looked on 
Cornwall and Aber Henfelen. And when he looked, they were as 
conscious of every loss they had ever sustained, and of every kins- 
man and friend they had missed, and of every ill that had come 
upon them, as if it were even then it had befallen them; and above 
all else because of their lord.’ 


The next four tales in the book the translators list as the 
Four Independent Native Tales: The Dream of Macsen 
Wiledig, Lludd and Llefelys, Culhwch and Olwen, The Dream 
of Rhonabwy. Under the influence of the Norman-French 
valuation of the Welsh legends the unknown authors have 
taken native stories and set them down with great artistry. 
Culhwch and Olwen is the pick of this group. This is an old 
Arthurian folk-tale of south-west Wales; the language of the 
tale has a luxuriance that is missing from the austere and 
precise diction of the Four Branches. The colour of the 
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narrative is one of the first things that strikes the reader. Here 
is a famous passage beautifully translated by Gwyn Jones and 
Thomas Jones. Culhwch is sent to Arthur to ask a boon: 


‘Off went the boy on a steed with light-grey head, four winters 
old, with well-knit fork, shell-hoofed, and a gold tubular bridle-bit 
in his mouth. And under him a precious gold saddle, and in his 
hand two whetted spears of silver. A battle-axe in his hand, the 
forearm’s length of a full grown man from ridge to edge. It would 
draw blood from the wind; it would be swifter than the swiftest 
dewdrop from the stalk to the ground, when the dew would be 
heaviest in the month of June. A gold-hilted sword on his thigh, 
and the blade of it gold, and a gold-chased buckler upon him, with 
the hue of heaven’s lightning therein, and an ivory boss therein. 
And two greyhounds, whitebreasted,. brindled, in front of him, 
with a collar of red gold about the neck of either, from shoulder- 
swell to ear. The one that was on the left side would be on the 
right, and the one that was on the right side would be on the left, 
like two sea-swallows sporting around him. Four clods the four 
hoofs of his steed would cut, like four swallows in the air over his 
head, now before him, now behind him. A four-cornered mantle of 
purple upon him, and an apple of red gold in each of its corners; 
a hundred kine was the worth of each apple. The worth of three 
hundred kine in precious gold was there in his foot gear and his 
stirrups, from the top of his thigh to the tip of his toe. Never a 
hair-tip stirred upon him, so exceeding light his steed’s canter under 
him on his way to the gate of Arthur’s court.’ 


The Dream of Macsen Wledig and Lludd and Llefelys are 
two folk-tales compounded entirely from material in the 
British tradition. The Dream of Rhonabwy has a weaker claim 
to be considered a purely native tale and forms a natural 
transition to the Three Romances: The Lady of the Fountain, 
Peredur, son of Efrawg, and Gereint, son of Erbin. In the 
Romances the Norman-French influence is predominant and 
obvious. The social background, the code of behaviour and the 
general temper of the tales point clearly to their origins. There 
is a theory that these are Welsh translations of stories that had 
already been constructed in France from Welsh material. If 
this is true there is much that has been added from indepen- 
dent Welsh sources. The question of French influence is 
important, since so much of the Arthurian legend is written 
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down in French verse and prose of the twelfth century, and 
critics have argued in tomes on the question of sources. The 
Matter of Britain, as the Arthurian legend was called, is some- 
thing of a sciolist’s paradise. W. J. Gruffydd has stated that 
‘dogmatic certainty and positive assertion are the prerogatives 
of the charlatan who finds in the Arthurian field a wide and 
open space in which to prance’. But Professor Gruffydd him- 
self is on safe ground when he points out that the probable 
source book for the Arthurian tales was written in Latin in the 
eighth or ninth century. It was by an author called Nennius. 
His book—AHistoria Britonum—was written well before the 
history of Arthur was disseminated over Europe and it is 
probably a more important factor in the transference than 
the better-known Historia Regum Britannie of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. 

In the introduction, Gwyn and Thomas Jones explain why 
a new translation is necessary. In the first, Lady Guest had no 
satisfactory edition of the original to work on; besides her 
translation was made primarily for the use of her own children 
and her version is as discreet as one would expect from a 
Victorian mother. It must, therefore, in spite of its merits, be 
regarded as provisional. Since the second translation by 
T. P. Ellis and John Lloyd, Oxford, 1929, was directed at 
‘scholastic and scholarly circles’ Professor Jones and _ his 
colleague felt that the way was still left open ‘for a rendering 
which should aim to convey literature in terms of literature 
and yet endure the most rigorous scrutiny of contemporary 
scholarship’. As to the latter aim, the translators have very 
deftly silenced most of their potential critics; for the list of 
acknowledgments shows that they have secured the co-opera- 
tion of most of the eminent Celtic scholars in Wales and 
Ireland. They have spared no pains in obtaining the most 
accurate rendering of the original that modern scholarship 
can supply. This is not a study translation, done with books 
in a closed room: a word or a phrase has sent the translators 
across half a dozen counties; they have consulted and argued 
with various scholars and have not hesitated to seek aid where 
they thought it was needed. Besides being a great personal 
achievement for the translators, the accuracy of the rendering 
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is an indirect tribute to the University of Wales. As to the 
first aim: ‘to convey literature in terms of literature’ without 
wasting any more words we can say that the translators have 
carried out their aim to the full. Had they only succeeded in 
reconciling those uneasy bed-fellows, accurate scholarship and 
a vital and readable translation, they could have congratulated 
themselves. But they have done much more: they have given 
the spirit as well as the letter of the old Welsh compounded 
into a work that is literature in its own right. 

The book is beautifully produced; it is enough to say it was 
designed by Christopher Sandford at the Golden Cockerel 
Press. The illustrations are by Dorothea Braby, and they are 
well suited to the manner of the narrative, ranging from the 
simple, stylized pictures of the first four tales to the labyrinthine 
patternings of Culhwch and the Three Romances. 

It may seem ungracious to make demands after reading 
such an excellent work, but two needs stand out. First a cheap 
edition; the old, imperfect translation will continue to hold 
the field as long as the new one is inaccessible. Second, a book 
giving the social background of early and medieval Wales, 
and illuminating the myths which have their origins in 
universal primitive belief. Professor George Thomson’s work 
on Ancient Greece has shown the value of this approach. The 
hints of totemic survivals in The Mabinogion (Twrch Trwyth, 
the Ravens, etc.), the significance of the Cauldron of Rebirth, 
and the correspondences in other literatures, the evidence of 
definite stages in tribal or clan organization (matriachal 
succession in the Math story) all seem to indicate that such a 
study would be worth while for its own sake. It would, more- 
over, help scholars to separate the indigenous elements in the 
stories from the later accretions. 


POETS IN THEIR TIME 


DENIS BOTTERILL 


HOLES IN THE SKY. Louis MacNetce. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

COLLECTED POEMS. Epcett Rickworp. Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 

THE FREEDOM OF POETRY. Derek Stanrorp. Falcon 

Press. 85. 6d. 

In the lives of most poets who reach maturity there would 
seem to come a crisis when the art they have practised long 
and successfully becomes inadequate to their needs. Such a 
crisis is apparent to the poet himself rather than his readers. 
Possibly neglect and disappointment have soured the spring 
of inspiration; more often it is the sudden and conscious 
realization of stylistic repetition and a desire to enlarge the 
technical scope. 

When such a crisis occurs the poet either ceases to write 
poetry or he breaks with his own tradition and changes his 
methods. In the work of W. B. Yeats there is evidence of 
several such crises, and from each the poet emerges stronger 
and more mature. To instance another: Robert Graves is a 
poet who is never completely satisfied, and is for ever tinkering 
—discarding, changing, adding. It is the poet’s very nature 
that the next poem he writes is to be the masterpiece and all 
that has gone before has been but a preparation for it. Half 
an hour with Keats and the whole process—doubt, struggle, 
mastery, disappointment—is manifest. 

That Louis MacNeice is facing some such conflict seems to 
me to be implicit in Holes in the Sky. Yet there is no real change 
of manner. The technical mastery of loose rhythms he achieved 
so effortlessly and from the very beginning of his career, is 
still apparent. But for all that—and it is much—I detect a 
nagging touch of despair undertoning the collection, and some 
of the spontaneity so necessary to his colloquial use of language 
has gone. 

They are still very good poems indeed, and Bluebells, for 
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instance, either escapes my criticism entirely, or—possibly— 
endorses it in full. This is the poetry of real sorrow (whether 
personal to the poet or not does not matter), where, for once, 
MacNeice does not take us fully into his confidence:— 


She, who last felt young during the war, 

This Easter has no peace to be waiting for; 

Though coining dandelions from her eyes 

Has lost the old enrichment of surprise 

And though her man is back, yet feels he has brought 
The Desert with him, making her cheeks taut. 


So both wake early, listen without words 

To the now foreign badinage of birds, 

And in the twilight when only the bats fly 

They miss those engines overbrimming the sky, 
For all green Nature has gone out of gear 

Since they were apart and hoping, since last year. 


‘Nature has gone out of gear.’ Is that the key phrase to a 
poet’s malaise? Or is it that he rates himself as a minor poet 
when he deliberately identifies himself with them in his Elegy 
for Minor Poets? 


Who were lost in many ways, through comfort, lack of knowledge, 
Or between women’s breasts, who thought too little, too much, 
Who were the world’s best talkers... 


But he is not a minor poet, not even in his occasional choice 
of a trivial theme (which somehow he contrives to make 
tremendously important), nor in his flippancy, his irony, wit, 
pity, his high spirits. 

Perhaps I have imagined this emotional change in his work, 
this deepening experience and despair. Possibly it is evident 
in this quotation from The Drunkard:— 


Instantly and it would be permanently 

God was uttered in words and gulped in gin, 

The barmaid was a Madonna, the adoration 

Of the coalman’s breath was myrrh, the world was We 
And pissing under the stars an act of creation 

While the low hills lay purring round the inn. 

Such was the absolute moment, to be displaced 

By moments; the clock takes over—time to descend 
Where Time will brief us .. . 
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The vital clue may lie, after all, in the book’s sub-titl— 
Poems, 1944-1947. They were years of the Devil, and who is to 
blame a poet for growing weary or desperate in them? 


Fantasy holds the child in the man, the lover in the monk, the 
monk in the lover 


That, too, is a cry from the heart we only occasionally 
suspect Louis MacNeice possesses, and:— 


Yes, let the teacher of ethics 
Reduce all acts to selfishness, let the economist 
Confuse conditions and causes, and the psychologist 
Prove and disprove the rose from manure, and the scientist 
Explain all value away by material fact— 


may be a warning to a critic to beware of the obvious. 

‘And what happens next on the programme we do not know’ 
he says in Slow Movement. Perhaps, by now, he has found his 
answer and it will be made apparent to us in his next book. 

The young man who reached an uneasy maturity in the last 
despairing years of the 1914 war was very like the young men 
of to-day who are transfixed in the deeper horrors of the 
whoring forties of American intervention, and 


. . . seeing cool nurses move on tireless feet 
to do abominable things with grace... 


might be lines written yesterday by Louis MacNeice, and not 
the work of Edgell Rickword more than a quarter of a century 
ago. 

Edgell Rickword is a considerable poet with a very small 
output. If we ignore his satire on Non-Intervention in the 
Spanish Civil War written in 1938, the compass of his work 
is in three slim volumes issued between 1921 and 1931. Yet 
his poems to-day wear a new looking sophistication which has 
outlived the more serious works of many of his contemporaries. 

Primarily he is a satirist and like most satirists he is frus- 
trated from the beginning by being unable to pierce the thick 
hides and heads of the wicked and the foolish he flagellates, 
and his satire is appreciated only by those already in accord 
with his way of thinking. Thus, in retrospect, although this 
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extract remains amusing in its barbed venom against Joynson- 
Hicks who, as Viscount Brentford had said, ‘I suppose nothing 
contributed more to the degradation of the Roman Empire 
than the stream of pernicious literature which flowed like an 
open sewer through that great city’—it failed in its object 
unless it caused the then Home Secretary to smart with 
anger :— 

Even Jix, that stalwart in theology, 

reduces history to pornology, 

with one stroke of a master mind 

leaves Gibbon limping far behind, 

and reconstructs the fall of Rome 

from recent goings-on at home. 

Neither barbarians nor malaria 

destroyed Rome’s grip on her vast area, 

but naughty novels sold in shops 

unhindered by censorious cops. 


So, in a series of brilliant and still readable satires, Edgell 
Rickword mirrored his age. But as such satire belongs to 
History rather than to Poetry, I turn to his lyrics to find his 
true stature. They are excellent—and one in particular I must 
quote-in full, for it reminded me of an older lyric-poet who 
spent much of his time on politics and satire. Marvell was too 
large-hearted to object to such comparison:— 


Intimacy 
Since I have seen you do those intimate things 
that other men but dream of; lull asleep 
the sinister dark forest of your hair 
and tie the bows that stir on your calm breast 
faintly as leaves that shudder in their sleep; 
since I have seen your stocking swallow up, 
a swift black wind, the flame of your pale foot, 
and deemed your slender limbs so meshed in silk 
sweet mermaid sisters drowned in their dark hair; 
I have not troubled overmuch with food, 
and wine has seemed like water from a well; 
pavements are built of fire, grass of thin flames; 
all other girls grow dull as painted flowers, 
or flutter harmlessly like coloured flies 
whose wings are tangled in the net of leaves 
spread by frail trees that grow behind the eyes. 
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In Derek Stanford’s volume of criticism, The Freedom of 
Poetry there is, in an essay on David Gascoyne, a significant 
sentence which might be used to illustrate my suggested 
dilemma of Louis MacNeice or Edgell Rickword’s forsaking 
of poetry: — 


Just as the spectacle and recreation of beauty proved an in- 
sufficient incentive to Rimbaud, so the divine game of poetry may 
have begun to pall on Gascoyne... it seems that a doubt was 
forming in his mind as to whether it was art or philosophy which 
approached most nearly to the truth. 


His use of the phrase ‘divine game of poetry’ is disturbing, 
however, for it suggests a rather more precious approach to 
his subject than is in fact the case. He treats of ten young poets 
in clear and sober fashion, attaining a synthesis for each by the 
critic’s usual method of selecting quotations suitable for his 
purpose, and building them up methodically until a clear 
picture of the poet and his work emerges. He makes a very 
fair assessment of some—notably Gascoyne, Keyes, Norman 
Nicholson, and Ruthven Todd—but he also writes in a major 
key about some very minor poets. His persuasiveness cannot 
be denied, but when I checked up some of the quotations in 
relation to their context, I gained a suspicion of special plead- 
ing. It seems to me that although he had been at great pains 
to emphasize the admitted and half-hidden excellences of 
Nicholas Moore, he damaged his case by being oblivious of 
his striking weaknesses. Moore has more desert than oasis; is 
more interested in himself than poetry. 

Derek Stanford is happier when he writes of Wrey Gardiner, 
who is a better craftsman than the author of The Glass Tower. 
But here again his skill outweighs his subject, and an interest- 
ing poet is thrown out of the perspective of his time. Nicholas 
Moore, Wrey Gardiner, Alex Comfort have promise in plenty, 
but—a few excellent pieces apart—one looks to their future 
achievement rather than to their current performance. I do 
not suggest that any of the ten poets Derek Stanford explains 
are unworthy of attention; only that the book is premature— 
too premature to be helpful to any but the poets themselves 
and their immediate acquaintance. The method and care 
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which Middleton Murry gave to his studies of Keats, when 
used by Mr. Stanford to illuminate and illustrate his selected 
poets, tends to mesmerise the reader into accepting his con- 
clusions regarding their value and validity. Francis Scarfe’s 
more faulty but less pretentious Auden and After is in my 
opinion a more useful handbook. 

In my copy there is a misprint on page 71, where the first 
name of the author of Nightwood is spelt Djauna instead of 
Djuna; and the mis-spelling of Poerty for Poetry on the Contents 
page of Edgell Rickword’s Collected Poems is irritating too. 


THE CANONIZED FELINE 


by OswELL BLAKESTON 


A proud saint preached to birds 

but Robert listens to 

their preaching, their saying 

the outsider sees nothing 

so calls it ‘game’. 

Oh he’s a poet who lays up 

dark moths in Heaven; 

and wise men find that they must mate 
nine times his king at chess. 

Robert knows 

when Love is Memory’s actor, 

Poet of Wisdom who asks 

‘Have you really lost everything— 
even despair?’ 

St. Robert, cat, puff-ball with bones. 
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OWARDsS the greater honouring of André Gide there is very 

little, now, thatcan be extended. Whether the Nobel Prize 
bestows a bay wreath or just bay rum on the reputations of 
those who receive it, nevertheless it is, like a bad liver, or the 
Order of Merit, the reward of a lifetime of labour. André Gide 
has at last joined that grotesque palladium in which the poet 
laureate of Chile backchats with Thomas Mann, and Gals- 
worthy hobnobs with the ghost of Yeats. 

Because Gide is, since the death of Valéry (‘thanks to whose 
shining light our country still keeps her supreme rank in the 
spiritual world’), the first writer of France, who could suppose 
himself capable of criticizing the intelligence that has devoted 
all its highest energies to the criticism of itself? Klaus is not the 
man.! The elaboration of a single sentence of Gide’s self- 
examination requires more intelligence and more judgment 
than Mr. Mann can call upon in the course of his entire 
exegesis. To much of the congenital mystery of things still as 
impervious as the French have always been, Gide has suc- 
ceeded in making a mystery of simplicity and an enigma of the 
act of understanding, just as the austerity of his style counter- 
points the complication of his subjects. 

Between this polarity of oppositions, Gide exhibits, more 
clearly, perhaps, than any other novelist except Joyce, many 
of the laws of those antitheses in whose proper interplay the 
work of art ideally consists. See Coleridge on the Dialectics of 
Verse. ‘Want for the work to become silent before you write 
it,’ Gide remarks. The methodism of this hedonist, the 
cynicism of this idealist, camouflage an even more profound 
contradiction. Of him the translator of the Journals, Justin 
O’Brien, writes: ‘He is first a man and secondly a writer.’ This 
sentence should read: ‘This human being is nevertheless a 
novelist.’ Within almost all of Gide’s finest statements lies the 

1 André Gide, Klaus Mann. Dennis Dobson. 155. 
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innate regret that they were ever made. ‘Let us therefore utter 
a holy No to existence.’ I see in Gide’s transposition of the 
subject of the work of art into the work of art itself, nothing 
less than his refusal to let it go entirely free, like a lover insisting 
that his mistress keep his picture during separation. ‘He had,’ 
wrote Gide in his obituary for Valéry, ‘no little contempt for 
literature, and particularly for novels.’ It is not contempt for 
literature so much as that kind of aversion everyone ex- 
periences for the object of his love, it is this kind of aversion, 
and particularly for novels, that Gide conceals in his work. 
For if his novels display nothing else, and, in fact, they display 
everything else, they attest the constant rigour of his devotion 
to the object he also detests—the novel. The devotion is in the 
self-reproach (‘I have always counted too much on the future’) 
the detestation in the self-examination (‘let your hatred of bad 
books urge you to work’). 

In the perpetual effort to liberate the individual from all 
those strictures that, in the end, comprise him, Gide essays, 
again, the resolution of the opposition. “The only drama that 
really interests me, and that I should always be willing to 
depict anew, is the debate of the individual with whatever 
keeps him from being authentic, with whatever is opposed to 
his integrity, to his integration. This obstacle is a constituent 
of his individuality.’ But Gide did not write that last sentence, 
for it would have short-circuited the poles of his speculation. 
Because the obstacle with whom this debate about the integra- 
tion of the individual is being conducted, turns out, inevitably, 
to be the individual himself. 

The voluptuous indulgence in a thorough-going intellec- 
tualization of his interests three things in the life of André Gide 
have constantly facilitated. First his private income, second 
his homosexuality, third his vocation as a French novelist. 
These three things permit him to afford, both emotionally and 
economically, the intellectual aristocracy that his genealogy 
as a writer endows him with. I mean simply that I should be 
surprised if an indigent and heterosexual English novelist dis- 
played so much intellectual passion as André Gide. If such a 
novelist showed as much intellectual passion, then I should 
assume him to be the natural possessor of more. Some of the 
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passion would get itself burned up in contending with the 
poverty, the female, and the traditional sentimentality of the 
English novel. 

The protestant in André Gide is going to protest against 
almost everything, including his own protestations, to the last. 
The function of the individual is to protest against not being 
an individual. The function of the writer is to protest against 
society (‘I believe that the value of a writer is linked to the 
revolutionary force that drives him, or more precisely (for I 
am not so foolish as to recognize value only in leftist writers) 
in his force of opposition. In our form of society a great writer 
or great artists is essentially nonconformist. He swims against 
the current.’) 

But the protestation must not be confined to an express 
protestation. Various removes of self-examination, with the 
spectator observing himself in the act of observing himself, as 
in the Counterfeiters, these removes constitute protestations 
in themselves. They protest against what it is most natural for 
them to protest against, namely their condition. For Gide’s 
protestation is directed against any condition of the intelligence 
in which all that separates the antithesis is not encompassed. 

He wanted to write his life, and have it too. He has done so. 
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FURNENST DA DAY 
by W. J. Tair 


Furnenst da day 
I hain my sairest loss 
An caa my nain 
Da heft I canna hae. 


Da gold I yird 

Oonseen dis simmer nycht 
°S a solya’s sheen 

On hairsts A’ll nivir hird. 


A wird oonsaid 

My sign an plaige sall be 
Ta preeve da wine 

Nae winepress ivir bled. 


My hert alowe 

Whin nane wid lycht a fire 
Life-lang A’ll sain 

Time’s bittersie ta towe. 


Troo ivry yett 

O five a gost stails hame 
At, ne’er alive, 

"Ill pey a daid man’s debt. 


Furnenst da day 
I hain my sairest loss 
An caa my nain 


Da heft I canna hae. 


Furnenst, against; hain, save; nain, own; heft, precious possession; 
yird, bury; solya, sudden burst of sunlight; hird, harvest (to stack in the 
yard); preeve, taste; alowe, aflame; nane, none; sain, consecrate; bittersie, 
spell of severe frosty weather; towe, thaw; yett, gate. 
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ALL THAT I HAVE POSSESSED 
by W. J. Tair 


All that I have possessed by that possession 
Was forfeit. All I never shall possess, 

- By memory’s most satirical concession, 
I hold in forfeit under Time’s duress. 


All that I still possess of glad illusion 

I would surrender, could I claim as mine— 
Loss and possession in an instant’s fusion— 
The gold, the fire, the word, the wine. 
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MANNYNG’S DANCERS OF 
COLBECK 


FRANCIS BERRY 
I 


HE vision of a circle of dancers moving gravely around a 

Maypole, goddess, or a May queen, or an image of the 
Queen of Heaven, or some other pivot, some gracious presi- 
dent, is frequent in medieval and also renaissance literature 
and painting—frequent enough to deserve attention. The 
Reformation secularized rather than scotched the bands of 
dancers. The Puritan revolution broke this circle in England, 
and ejected the dancers—both from the village green and 
from the substance of poetry. Just previous to this dispersal 
the Jacobean and Caroline masques certainly included ring 
dances during their current of action on the stage, and we 
know about the dancing ‘in the chequered shade’ in L’ Allegro 
where perhaps one can sense a note of regret, at a possible 
dissolution, blended with remembered delight; and we know 
of the Rout, which in fine imitation of the fish which to the 
moon ‘in wavering morrice move’, joined hands and danced 
round Comus at Ludlow. Thereafter, the ring dance rapidly 
backs out of sight as a considerable image in poetry: the 
‘Nymphs and Shepherds dance no more’. 

Sir John Davies’ poem Orchestra, written about 1594, pre- 
sents—with shining, supple, and silvered elaboration—the 
most extended defence of the Dance, as its recent editor 
Mr. E. M. W. Tillyard suggests. In this poem, Antinous tries 
to lure Penelope into joining the dance. In this poem it is 
made patent that not only do planets and all stars perform 
their ritual dance about the world—a notion which Aquinas 
had made plain enough—but every form of life within the 
universe, and all inanimate things too, such as rivers, seas, 
and flowers likewise revolve in dances—gorgeous, capricious, 
rapid, stately, coy, tumultuous. Penelope is asked to honour 
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all this, contribute to Life, which is based on dancing, by 
sharing in the dance round ‘the still point of the turning world’. 

Davies’ Orchestra, that dazzling and speedy poem, is ex- 
cellent support for the growing assurance, by recent historians 
and literary critics in their reassessment of past periods, that 
the English Renaissance is better regarded as more the cumu- 
lative flowering of the middle ages rather than as the sudden 
inauguration of the modern tradition—a tradition whose 
chief mark is the fragmentation of each human personality as 
well as of human society. Shakespeare, spanning the change 
(since whether more old or more new there was change. Only 
God does not change), from old to new, introduces dances in 
the earlier plays and a masque occurs in the very late Tempest. 
But in the great tragedies the ring dance is out of place since 
here already Shakespeare anticipates, or is creating, the 
modern shift of focus from a group of people to the gigantic 
individual or extraordinary human pair.! At the same time, 
the High Renaissance, exemplified by masques before the 
ornately mythological stage-sets of Inigo Jones, continued to 
flourish behind the Mannerist facades of St. James’s and other 
palaces, for a while after the middle classes, resentful, ag- 
gressive, had begun to jut up novel prohibitions and to inflict 
flattened Protestant forms in town and village, to expel the 
dancers who were all to go ‘under the hill’—(words in East 
Coker that act as a requiescant—following an invocation thatis, in 
turn, an orientation, serious, elegant, beautifully manipulated, 
of a passage in Sir Thomas Elyot’s Governour). 

The medieval ring dance had, as theorist and apologist, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, whose system of circles on all planes, 
infernal, purgatorial, paradisal, terrestrial, were factual 
verities, and stayed such in Dante’s imagination, where God 
Himself—the Prime Mover—was a high throbbing dance of 


1 T.e. the Hero and/or Heroine is modern and literally an eccentric: and 
he or she is a solitary, or a partner in a somehow contracted or related pair, 
or member of the ‘triangle’. A typical succession would be: Hamlet, Milton’s 
Satan, Robinson Crusoe, Gray’s youth, ‘whom melancholy marked for her 
own,’ Grimes, the Leech-gatherer, Prometheus, Manfred, and Cain; 
Werther, Wilhelm, Faust; Heathcliffe; Jude; Hans Castorp. I am not un- 
mindful of Marxist or Socialist reaction against the stress on the individual 
—the present indication of the return to the group emphasis. 
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white light, absolute, final and, though moving, still. Thus, in 
short, Botticelli’s Prima Vera, showing three tall ladies circling 
in dance in celebration of Maia, is a graphic summary of a 
general motive in pre-modern poetry, as well as painting, 
and one that would be stretched to include the Dance of the 
Seven Deadly Sins, the monitory as well as the festal. 

And, indeed, turning for instance, to the ballade in 
Chaucer’s Prologue to the Legend of Good Women we may recall 
that the very forms of lyric—ballade, carolle, rondel—rose 
from the exigencies of the dance. 

From this it follows that medieval poetry was social, that is, 
that a group and not an individual or couple provides the 
weight of human interest, while God amidst His Saints pro- 
vided the Divine analogue to the feudal centre on earth, for 
the feudal sovereign, or the sovereign’s Lady, was as much a 
centre as the top level of a hierarchy, within its cluster of 
circling satellites. Acceptance of this social convention further 
explains the group provenance of entertainment in the 
Decameron or Canterbury Tales. 


II 


Since the approved, the welcomed, dance was so often 
present in medieval experience and vision, the dance out-of- 
place and season is also necessarily frequent. Homily and 
treatise refer again and again to the unauthorized festa, de- 
nouncing dances in Lent, or their occurrence within the pre- 
cincts where the bodies of the faithful departed could dance 
no more. Carolle and circular movement was proscribed from 
taking place inside the limits of the churchyard. It led to 
scandals. Well known is the amusing story of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis of the priest who, kept awake all night by revellers, 
absent-mindedly chanted at his Mass next morning the refrain 
of their song ‘leman, dhin are’ ? in place of Dominus vobiscum. 


_} IT am reminded of Keats’ Ode on Indolence with its ‘three figures’ and 
‘joined hands’ who ‘pass’d, like figures on a marble urn’—fundamentals of 
Keats, witnessing a nostalgia for medievalism as well as for Hellenism. 
‘Nostalgia’ is not, of course, pejorative. 

* ‘Sweetheart, have pity.’ 
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Although the round dance was both a court and a village 
pastime, it was more frequently, of course, the peasantry that 
called forth clerical reproach. A fine example of a prohibited 
Carolle that continued in defiance of the parish priest, and of 
the penalty that followed disregard of his injunction, is pro- 
vided by Robert Mannyng of Brunne in his Handlyng Synne, 
written about 1303. The direct vim and the exciting curtness 
of Mannyng’s version of the Tale of the Sacrilegious Carollers, 
and of ‘how they danst together for twelve months without 
stopping and then went hopping about singly ever after- 
wards’ dissuades the reader from feeling that Mannyng used 
his stories merely as concessive exempla, as concessions to the 
lewd folk, as sugar covering the pills compounded of serious 
moral teaching. Mannyng’s imagination becomes deeply en- 
gaged so that success results as soon as he turns from the pre- 
liminary exhortation couched in abstract moral precepts, to the 
warning anecdote, illustrating—certainly—the preaching but 
also involving actions and persons. 

Enlarging and transforming the duller version given in his 
French source, the Manuel de Perchiez by William of Wadington, 
Mannyng powerfully vitalizes here a folk tale, mentioned also 
by William of Malmesbury, and which goes far back. ‘Colbeck’ 
where the sacrilege occurred, is Cologne, but judging from 
his fascinated, his credulous horror, it was as likely to occur 
in Mannyng’s own Lincolnshire village of Brunne. 

Moving very quickly the story relates how, on Christmas 
Eve, ten youths and three maidens, among whom is the parish 
priest’s daughter,? danced their Carolle in the churchyard, 
and while their leader sang: 


By the leued wode rode Beuolyne, 
With hym he ledde feyre Merswyne; 


his companions would join in with the chorus: 
Why stonde we? why go we noght? 


and then resume their dance above the tombs. Roused, the 


1 Now Bourne. 
2 There may be scandal and retribution implied, though the tale may 
antedate the rule of clerical celibacy. 
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parish priest angrily invokes a curse on them for their sacri- 
legious revels with the sorry result that the thirteen can no 
longer cease from dancing, try as they might, but for twelve 
months, powerless under the curse, must continue carolling 
among the tombs, with no need of sustenance. Day and night, 
in all seasons, in thunderstorms or snowfalls alike, in their 
appalling, their outrageous, their marathon dance they dance. 
The priest dispatches his son from the presbytery to extract 
his sister Ave from the charmed circle: 

Hys systyr by the arme he hente, 

And the arme fro the body wente. 
The young man carries to his father this ‘sory present’, and the 
priest makes three attempts to bury the limb (while its muti- 
lated owner goes on capering round and round with her com- 
panions nearby), but without success, since each time it is 
cast up and the arm is found ‘lygging about the graue’. Mean- 
while, the leader of the gang goes on—and this is a specimen 
of the keen and thrusting irony of which Mannyng is capable 
—crying at intervals: 

By the leued wode rode Beuolyne, 
With hym he ledde feyre Merswyne; 

followed by the shouted unison rejoinder: 

Why stonde we? why go we noght? 


At the end of the twelve months the curse on the dancers 

is lifted and 

Ynto the cherche gun they flye, 

And on the pavement they fyl alle downe. 
And the poem relaxes down into ordinary competence as the 
dancers’ penitence is described. But the tale as a warning 
against ‘Karolles, wrastlynges, or somour games’, taking place 
in a sanctified place is a vivid poem in which the author found 
his imagination growing autonomous of the thin and doctrinal 
top-stratum of mind which launched it. 


III 


Mannyng’s verse here, and at intervals throughout Handlyng 
Synne, belongs to the Old English, the folk tradition rather 
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than to the more characteristically medieval, the more 
sophisticated French—or Celtic-influenced Romance and 
allegory. It is forthright, has crude vigour. It works up to a 
rhythm which is like the punch of a piston—regular, ramming, 
irking in its insistence. Mannyng is incapable of self-conscious- 
ness and so is capable of introducing the savage or grotesque 
potential in simple statement, and developing it to the point 
where it becomes a wry monstrosity that affects us like a truth 
because it becomes a created truth to its writer. By mastering, 
through that simplification which is fusion, elastic per- 
spectives, Mannyng achieves the kind of realism which delivers 
an almost physical impact. 

Against such a peasant tale of Mannyng’s the contemporary 
courtly Romances and allegories make a contrast. These 
romances have the effect of highly-lit tapestries regarded from 
a constant distance. The figures in the Romances seem neither 
to advance towards, nor retreat from, the watcher: but seem 
products of a fixed perspective of Fancy. The romances seem 
to have a uniformly high lighting with absence of shadows. 
Cast so often in the convention of Vision they have the Vision’s 
vapourless clarity and definition. Further, the human figures 
in the Romances, whether we are told they run or stroll, yet 
seem to move with a special uniform speed—one that is 
leisurely within such an amplitude of space. Colours are 
bright and primary. None of the reader’s senses seem to be 
engaged except the visual. The Romances are pictorial in 
intent, and may be the verbal equivalent to the wall tapestries. 
Told to courtly groups, they may have been influenced by the 
stock interior wall decorations of castles. Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene is the last product of this vein. 

Contrasted with these ‘literary’ Romances, Mannyng’s 
Handlyng Synne follows that other tradition, the non-‘literary’, 
the pre-conquest English tradition, in its avoidance of all 
studied grace, and points forward to the plebian triumph of 
Piers Plowman. But Mannyng has a plangent truculence of his 
own, and this is only partly explained by the retentiveness— 
and so the tension—of the octosyllabic couplet allowing scant 
room for interpacked epithet or comment which—admitted— 
put a brake on the current of narration and loosen the fibre. 
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‘Moral’ Gower, say, going his leisurely way finds space for those 
slowing elements which Mannyng here forgets owing to his 
compulsive interest in a folk tale. 

Removed, as most of us are now from sympathy with his 
uncompromising Christian dogmas, we may find the exhorta- 
tions, based on them, mortising the tales of Mannyng, dull 
and faded, but when Mannyng is absorbed in relating a tale, 
whether of the sacrilegious dancers, or of the dead Adulteress 
whose skeleton split in two, or some other astonishing event, 
our own interest is roused because, to the poet, these were 
events and not fancies. Moreover, his exploitation of the droll 
corresponds to our recognition of its necessity; its necessity as 
a component, whether of heavily-muscled Farce of savage 
moral intent, or of the Animal world, or of any healthily- 
balanced culture, though we do not recognize the necessity 
of its extraction from the whole, and the distortion it then 
undergoes when so isolated. 


THE MOTH’S INVITATION 


by OswEL.t BLAKESTON 


Now would you, flame, 
Dare for a game? 
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i PAERS was a magic about the whole Island; but you did 
not know what the magic really was until you came to a 
part of the Island where no one ever looked for it. 

The roads were too bad; the people too poor; and the 
mosquitoes bit. There were none of the things, which even 
magic-seekers expect to find in the background—shops, 
telephones, doctors—traps, or if you prefer to call them facili- 
ties, for spending money. 

Men with donkeys sometimes came round with fresh 
vegetables. Three times a week a cart passed selling bread; and 
day and night the boats went out to fish. For the rest, time 
filled itself on Treasure Beach with the swift and secret missions 
of birds in almond trees and hibiscus bushes. Humming-birds 
shone like jewels and whirred like electric fans. Canaries with 
orange heads, outflamed the sunshine, while at dawn and 
twilight, Savannah Blackbirds sharpened their hearts against 
their beaks, so that you could guess how sad their long sunny 
days had been flying over the desolate Savannah marshes. 

At dawn it seemed as if the whole beach trembled with the 
swift movements of crabs, dry and feathery they blew across 
the sand, the thickness of tissue paper and the exact colour of 
the sand itself. They had four claws on each papery side to 
scuttle with, and two little blue shovels under their invisible 
mouths. They held their black pin-point eyes in front of them 
prepared at the first movement of any living thing to toss them- 
selves into the nearest wave. They had enemies in the sea as 
well as on land but, like most other creatures, the crabs pre- 
ferred the Devil they knew, to the Devil they didn’t know. 

Boats are the life of Treasure Beach; and the best boats on 
the Island are made there. The men of Treasure Beach choose 
a suitable moment, when the sea is a boundless pool of smooth 
azure, then they walk far inland to find a silk cotton tree. 
Perhaps they buy it when they find it, or perhaps at some silent 
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hour of early dawn they just ‘find’. it—unprotected by that 
distant wall of money which separates Treasure Beach from 
the rest of the world—and cut it down. 

The silk cotton tree is older than the ages with roots that 
know every trick of how to go on living without water, and 
against the force of hurricanes. They often grow their roots 
outside of themselves to catch the moisture in the air, and to 
act as walls defending a beleagured city. Assaulted, unpro- 
tected, yet always surviving, the silk cotton tree never gives up 
its long glory, till man outwits its splendid strength. When the 
tree has fallen, the men drag it to the Black River’s edge, and 
there it must be roughly hollowed out; and then they can 
paddle it down the river on to the open sea, and round the 
coast till they reach their own beach in safety. Men, tree, 
ocean, and the wind in the sky, all these things must act in 
harmony, before a new boat can be born at Treasure Beach, 
under the shade of the almond trees. 

Though most of the Treasure Beach people possess enough 
land to graze donkeys and to plant yams; yet no man can 
count on water in the long summer drought, except the cease- 
less sea. Fish are sold as well as eaten and when there is very 
little fish in the catch, little comes back into the fishermen’s 
pockets. The nets cannot be mended, nor the children eat 
bread. Sometimes when there is a great catch, still less comes 
back, because the merchants (who carry the fish away in 
trucks to the nearest market) declare that unaccountably the 
whole Island is teeming with fish at the same moment, and so 
there is too much fish for the public demand. But there never 
seems to be too little money in the pockets of the merchants. 

There is so little money to be had at. any time in Treasure 
Beach, that everyone for miles around is perfectly honest. All 
the doors and windows can be left open day and night and 
every man’s goat roams securely where it will. Everyone on the 
coast knows that God must be interested in them, because no 
one else is. Plymouth Brethren are a prevailing sect, and they 
know more about God than most religious people, and are 
more certain of His interest. Sometimes to hear them talk you 
would think that God is interested in no one else but Plymouth 
Brethren. The best among all the Plymouth Brethren, and the 
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most thoroughly at home with God, was Ebenezer Elliot. 
Ebenezer was hardly coloured at all. He had had a Scottish 
Grandfather and had inherited his steady grey eyes. He looked 
forty, although he was sixty-five. 

Ebenezer had built his own house out of well-seasoned wood 
when he was a young man. He had chosen his wood well and 
his wife better, and had put into the building of their lives 
together the same skill and the same devotion. 

Ebenezer was not only good; he was also extremely wise, 
and everyone in the neighbourhood of Treasure Beach came 
to him with their problems and their difficulties. They even 
brought him their sins, for although they were honest people, 
yet they were men and women. and the days were long and 
the nights short, so that you never knew quite what would 
happen. Ebenezer, though he dealt faithfully with sinners, 
and told them exactly what God thought of them and what 
measures He would be likely to take to eradicate their sins, 
never told the Police. 

The Police had a good house three miles away from Treasure 
Beach on the hillside and were popular since they only arrested 
strangers. Still, everyone knew what their profession was, and 
did not wish their disagreeable duties to be brought home to 
them. 

Ebenezer and Maria had had five children, three sons and 
two daughters, whom they had actually managed to get edu- 
cated and, with a little pull from Plymouth Brethren contacts 
and many personal sacrifices, out into the world. 

One son was in the Customs’ Office at Kingston; one taught 
in a School on the North side of the Island where it always 
rained; and one, incredibly, had crossed the sea and now 
lived in mystic glory in a Kingdom called ‘California’, where 
the skies rain gold. The daughters were both well married to 
prosperous tradesmen on the Ridge where they had been in 
service; and no one played in Ebenezer’s cove now except the 
goats. The reef, the cove, the rocks on which the goats 
bounded, the land on which his house and his boat stood, all 
belonged to Ebenezer. 

Ebenezer’s house was as spotless and clean as a sea-washed 
shell. It was so quiet that Maria had almost ceased to hear, 
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however intently she listened, the echo of her children’s 
voices. 

She knew that it was wonderful to have sons and daughters 
so successful that she was unlikely ever to see them again; but 
she sometimes thought that she would have preferred one 
failure nearer home. However, Maria kept this thought to her- 
self, for it was her conviction that thoughts belonged to men, 
and that women, if they had them, had better leave them 
unspoken. 

Women on Treasure Beach had very little time to think, 
even if they had anything to think about. They had to clean 
their homes without soap, and with only brackish water. 
They had to cook with almost nothing to cook; and goats and 
chickens, though agreeable as property, involved a consider- 
able amount of time and activity on Maria’s part. 

Maria never gave advice to her neighbours, though she 
listened to all they told Ebenezer, and to all that Ebenezer 
told them in order to solve their problems. 

Behind the front room, in which Ebenezer and the visitor 
sat, was a little back room facing the sea, which held Maria 
and all her cooking utensils, except her cooking pot which was 
outside on the beach. 

The front room was the pride of Maria’s heart, for there were 
three chairs in it, a sofa, a small table with photographs of all 
five children, two framed texts on the walls, and two giant 
shells with bright pink insides, found by her children on their 
own reef. 

When everything was all over and the visitor got up to go, 
Maria would come in and shake the neighbour’s hand in both 
her own, her eyes full of love and pity. Sometimes Maria would 
Say a parting word which no one would pay much attention 
to at the time, perhaps a bare statement of a fact that had 
been overlooked and which the visitor might suddenly 
remember and act upon afterwards, adopting it as a happy 
thought of his own. . 

One day a neighbour’s girl called Elvira Watson ran round 
the point into their cove screaming and crying as if an alligator 
were after her. 

It looked from Ebenezer’s porch as if Elvira were going to 
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run straight across the reef and plunge into the sea. A storm 
was coming up and the waves were high, but they could hear 
Elvira screaming above the sound of the waves and the wind. 
Ebenezer who was as sure-footed as the goats, quickly rushed 
after her across the rocks and caught her just before the waves 
did. A minute later and Elvira would have been dashed to 
pieces against the rocks. ‘Let me go! Let me go!’ shrieked 
Elvira. ‘I want to drown! I want to drown both of us!’ ‘Hell 
fire is what you would get!’ Ebenezer shouted in her ear, ‘Once 
the waves were done with you!’ and this seemed to quiet 
Elvira, for she let him drag her back, though unwilling, into 
the house. Elvira was soaking wet with waves and tears, but 
Ebenezer spread a mat over his best visitor’s chair, and sat 
Elvira down in it, while Maria began to warm a little goat’s 
milk for her, because she thought it would be as well to fill 
Elvira’s stomach as well as to warm her heart. ‘Now Elvira,’ 
Ebenezer told her, ‘we are your friends. Tell us just what is 
your trouble, and even if it is a great sin we will help you, for 
we know what a trouble a great sin is, and if Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners, be sure he left plenty behind 
him for his children to save as well!’ Elvira shook her head and 
sobbed. She had not quite made up her mind yet whether 
what she had to tell Ebenezer was a great sin or not. However, 
Adassah, her married sister, with whom Elvira lived, knew it 
was a great sin and had turned her out of the house because 
of it. 

_ Elvira had already had one misfortune; a nice little girl Amy 
had turned out to be, and Adassah had allowed the child to 
live with them—though she had said that this must be the last 
of such errors. And now there was another one, but not the 
same father. A few weeks ago a stranger had come to the Well 
and had looked at Elvira when she came to draw water. Elvira 
had noticed the strange man looking at her, and turned her 
head away. He had a donkey and was unusually black. The 
next evening he was there again, and when he looked once 
more at Elvira she forgot to turn her head away. 

There was nothing to be done about it. It happened as it 
had happened before. The stranger rode away on the donkey; 
and a month later Elvira knew. Adassah said that married 
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people have to consider their own families. There were only 
two rooms in Adassah’s house and it already held three grown 
people and four children, with one able-bodied man to fend 
for them all and to look after three acres of land. Adassah 
certainly had as usual, right on her side. She had never been 
deserted by strange men with donkeys. The ten command- 
ments had always come her way. She had a voice like a corn- 
crake and eyes like polished flint, but her children always 
obeyed her, and so did Amy, who never thought of obeying 
Elvira. Adassah’s chickens laid eggs where she expected them 
to lay eggs, no goat of her’s ever got lost. Ifshe went out on the 
rocks to look for a lobster in their pot, there would be a 
lobster; and Adassah had been known to sell her lobsters for a 
shilling apiece, when no one else on the Beach got more than 
ninepence for their’s. 

Ebenezer, with his hands on his knees and his steady eyes 
fixed on Elvira’s face, listened to her with sympathy. Although 
he was forced to disapprove of Elvira’s weak carelessness, and 
to approve the proud rigidity of Adassah, yet he could never 
get over a feeling of secret hostility to Adassah. She was, if 
such a thing could be, too much in the right. She was almost 
as much in the right as Ebenezer himself. 

When Elvira had drunk a little warm goat’s milk with rum 
in it, and felt better, she was able to explain the cruellest part 
of her whole story. Only last Sunday, she had seen Chocolate 
Bill. A man they all knew and respected from Great Bay. He 
had his own boat and his mother had just died and left him 
her hut with a field attached to it. Ebenezer would remember 
“Chocolate Bill’. It was true that he was a trifle darker than 
anyone on Treasure Beach, or along their part of the coast 
where, on account of the frequent visits of an English pilot 
years ago, they were all practically white. Chocolate Bill had 
actually proposed to marry Elvira, and had agreed to adopt 
Amy, who was seven years old and, as. Chocolate Bill re- 
marked, could be a nice help to both of them, but he had been 
firm, as firm as Adassah herself, about nothing else being 
expected of him. 

‘If there is to be a baby,’ he had explained to Elvira, ’it 
must always be mine, a helpless mouth I won’t fill unless I 
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myself have put it there.’ Elvira confessed that when you came 
to think of it, Chocolate Bill was only reasonable. 

“The trouble is, Elvira,’ Ebenezer told her, ‘that you have 
never learned to say “‘No”, and that your sister Adassah has 
never learned to say ‘“‘Yes’’. It is a pity your parents could not 
have mixed you up a little more when you were babies. But 
jumping off rocks into a boiling sea is to no purpose. We must 
think of a better plan for this new soul who, after all, has his 
rights, and may have his uses. Indeed, I have already thought 
of such a plan. Maria and I, as you know, have had five 
children, all are out in the world to-day, and all are doing 
well, none of them have need of us or are at all likely to return. 
We are alone in our own cove with our own goats and chickens. 
We also possess two milk cows, who run with the herd. There 
will always be enough under this roof to feed an extra mouth. 
You must sign a paper to promise that the child is to be wholly 
ours. We, on our part, will undertake to bring this child up, 
boy or girl, in a Godsfearing manner. He will bear our name,’ 
went on Ebenezer, who had already made up his mind to ask 
God for a boy, ‘and when he is sixteen, he will be put to work 
and our responsibility ends.’ Elvira promised willingly, for she 
knew that Chocolate Bill would have nothing further to do 
with her till the child was born and disposed of—one way or 
another. 

She still had her anxieties, for how was she to know that 
Chocolate Bill would be, even approximately faithful’ to 
her, over such a long period? Still it would be an incentive 
to him to know that suitable arrangements were already 
made. 

Adassah, when she heard of Ebenezer’s offer, was as full of 
bitterness as a monkey is of fleas. She refused to believe in the 
strength of Chocolate Bill’s intentions. She disregarded or 
minimized the splendid prospects of the adoption. The Elliots 
were old, they might die, they might change their minds, all 
Adassah could believe in was the supineness of Elvira in the 
face of any temptation and the power of her own tongue to 
lash her out of it. 

Elvira had now to endure the worst nine months of all her 
heavy, hardworking existence. She was balanced on a tight 
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rope between two precipices. She might lose Bill—she might 
not lose her baby. Perhaps after all Adassah would again prove 
right, and when it came to the point, Ebenezer would refuse 
to take a helpless child. Perhaps he had only made this offer 
to prevent Elvira from drowning off his rocks, and so bringing 
a curse on the cove that a Duppy might well feel called upon 
to fulfil, when it came to the next hurricane. 

However, all that Elvira dared not anticipate, happened. 
Chocolate Bill married no one else in the interval, and was 
prepared to marry Elvira at the end of it. Ebenezer and Maria 
willingly kept their promise, but instead of being relieved, and 
even ravished by all this unearned good fortune, Elvira found 
herself more unhappy than ever for she had not counted upon 
her own mad desire to keep this male, blask, healthy, super- 
fluous, wonderful baby. He was not a ‘red’ baby with sea-grey 
Scottish eyes, he was purple-black like the velvety shadows on 
a summer’s night. His long lashed eyes beamed into hers with 
that divine, dynamic good temper, born of sun and darkness, 
and that irresponsibility which had been the chief quality of 
his nameless father. 

He was the most bouncing, alert, and responsively perfect 
baby that any mother ever possessed. When he cried it was a 
menacing roar, when he smiled and he almost always smiled, 
Elvira’s whole heart rose to smile with him. Even Adassah 
grudgingly admitted that for a child of Sin, he was an un- 
usually fine specimen. 

After endless consultation, and at Ebenezer’s wish, with 
constant reference to the Bible, Elvira decided to call the child 
‘Adam’. No one else approved of this selection, but Elvira took 
one of her mulish turns over it. She would call him nothing 
else but ‘Adam’, though Adassah told her it was as good as 
bringing a serpent into the family. Adam, his mother thought 
to herself; was the first of men, and he was turned out of 
Paradise. To any baby, his mother’s breast is Paradise, and 
Ebenezer and Maria—although angels—held flaming swords, 
and were prepared to use them in order to keep Elvira away 
from Adam. 

Two months after Adam was born, Elvira gave up her baby, 
married Chocolate Bill, and went to live at Great Bay, which 
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was too far away from Treasure Beach for Elvira even to 
dream of seeing her lost child again. Still it was not quite out 
of reach of Adassah’s tongue, she could send messages, 
warnings, rebukes, and protests through travelling men with 
donkeys, who from time to time bridged the coast between 
them. 

Maria took Adam, stark naked and without possessions, and 
succeeded in teaching him, as she had succeeded in teaching 
many motherless kids, how to suck the milk off her finger, and 
then to draw it through a rubber tube that looked like a 
finger. Adam was not even fretful about it. There was milk, 
and he could suck while arms of exceptional skill and tender- 
ness held him. He was firm all over his velvety body and with- 
out blemish, as if indeed he had been born on the first day of 
creation. 

Adam was kept by Maria, happier, cleaner, and healthier 
than any baby on the coast. Instead of bitter tea and yams 
with salt fish, he was fed on milk and eggs. He kicked, laughed, 
crowed, and played authoritatively with sunbeams. In a few 
months Adam was crawling all over the soft white sand, and 
one day hurling himself on something papery that fluttered in 
front of his eyes, he had his first experience with a crab. 

It was a bitter experience for Adam, but by a happy accident 
his agony was brief, for he rolled over on to the crab, which 
relaxed the grip of its claws in death, even before’ Maria 
reached them. After this Adam distrusted the sand unless it 
kept still for a long time. 

When he was only eight months old, Adam could stand 
firmly on his feet, and when he was only a year, he could get 
as far as the first ripple in the cove, and sitting down in it, he 
shrieked with rapture. Adam had two worlds to live in now, 
the earth and the sea, and he lived indiscriminately in both of 
them. He only wore clothes on Sunday. The rest of the time 
it looked as if Eve had spared him a fragment of her fig leaf. 
Throughout his babyhood, Maria was Adam’s whole world, 
but she withdrew a little into a beneficial background when 
Adam began to discern the enormous importance of Ebenezer. 
Maria had never said ‘No’ to Adam. When he got into trouble, 
she either removed the trouble, or she removed Adam; but 
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now he went beyond the reach of Maria’s ears, or the sound 
of her voice. Her old legs could not move as quickly as her 
ageless heart. It was when Adam climbed the rocks, fell into 
pools, or had arguments with implacable goats, that he dis- 
covered the importance of Ebenezer. Ebenezer’s was the hand 
that removed stinging jelly fish, and drew out sea-eggs’ cruel 
prickles. Ebenezer did say ‘NO’ on occasions and with finality; 
and Adam’s heart accepted his bleak authority. Ebenezer 
punished very rarely; Maria never. 

Adam got into mischief quite frequently, but he usually 
managed to get out of it by himself. The goats taught him a 
good deal, and often provided the mischief; then there was 
always the sea, and the sea taught Adam what the goats 
didn’t. 

Once Adam, while shell hunting, was nearly drowned by 
the sea. He had ventured out beyond the rocks which Ebenezer 
had set as a barrier, beyond which Adam was never to go. 
A playful wave pulled him out a little further and then a little 
further till Adam found he couldn’t get back. The sea got 
into his eyes, nose, and ears, and down his throat in the most 
unfriendly manner. But before it quite succeeded in choking 
him, Adam gave a loud shriek, and instantly Ebenezer leapt 
across the rocks, into the sea, and just as Adam sank into 
blotting, choking darkness, he felt his round black head pulled 
up into pure lights and free air, and Ebenezer’s stern but 
reassuring eyes were looking down at him. Ebenezer held 
Adam upside down and shook the water out of him, then he 
took him in his arms, and sat down on the nearest rock with 
Adam on his knees. He waited till Adam had rubbed all the 
salt water out of his eyes, and the breath had come safely back 
into his shocked lungs, then he said: ‘Adam the sea is too 
strong for you. When you are older I shall teach you to swim, 
but until you can swim you must never go beyond the reef. 
I shall not punish you for going out too far to-day, because the 
sea has punished you enough already. But if you do not do 
what I tell you, you will come to harm. Remember also, Adam, 
even when I am not there, to look where you are going and do 
not go there unless you know you can get back.’ Then 
Ebenezer kissed Adam and took him to Maria, who gave hima 
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honey cake, and Adam soon forgot how seriously his old 
comrade the sea had punished him. 

As soon as Adam was four years old, Ebenezer taught him 
how to swim, how to float on his back, and how to catch fish 
in nets. Adam was almost a man by the time he was five. He 
had learned all about boats, and even how to make them, for 
Ebenezer showed him how, and Maria gave him rags for 
sails, and Adam’s boats were better than any other toys in the 
world. 

All day long Adam played and moved side by side with 
Ebenezer on the rocks or the sea, or sometimes in their field- 
land, where the crops tried hard to grow against the hot sun, 
and to keep whatever moisture they could draw out of the 
dry harsh earth. Adam learned to carry on the top of his round 
head, a bucket of brackish water from the well kept clean by 
a live turtle. He put a few almond leaves on the top of the 
water, and looking straight in front of him he followed his toes, 
till he reached his own porch, with not one precious drop 
spilled out of the bucket. Adam never got typhoid; mosquitoes 
did not give him malaria: even his teeth came through without 
more trouble than he could very well bear. Other children 
sometimes came to play with him, but he did not learn much 
harm from them, because they played under Ebenezer’s eyes, 
and knew better than to try anything harmful in his vicinity. 

But Adam liked best of all to be alone with Ebenezer, 
learning about boats and all the ways of fish. He enjoyed 
Ebenezer’s Bible stories too, for they were full of movement 
and passion, and Ebenezer told them very well. 

Adam never talked much to Maria, or even thought about 
her; but he knew she was there, and if she was there, then 
everything would be all right. When Maria screwed up her 
eyes and smiled at Adam, he knew exactly what she meant, 
and smiled back. Maria had never done anything but smile 
at Adam, and, it had no more occurred to Adam that he 
wasn’t Maria’s child, than that the light didn’t come out of 
the sky. There is no need to question what is always there and 
always pleasant. 

Then one day when Adam was seven years old and could 
catch and land all but the largest fish, and manage the boat 
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by himself short of a gale, Ebenezer told him that now he must 
go to school. 

‘But I already know everything!’ Adam said, looking up at 
the sky where the sun was setting, and out towards the sea 
where the tiniest loop of a new moon sparkled like ice against 
the violet air. ‘I know where to find the Pole star, and what 
Jesus said to his friends! I can say the Lord’s prayer by heart, 
I can make a fire and put it out; and I know how to get a 
lobster out of a pot—and that is hardest of all.’ “Yes, you 
know all these things very well indeed,’ Ebenezer admitted. 

‘But how could I tell you the words Jesus said to his friends 
or teach you the Lord’s prayer, if I couldn’t read? Besides, 
there are other things to learn. Jamaica is a large and impor- 
tant island, but it isn’t the whole world. You have to learn 
what happens in other countries, and how to read books. Also 
how to count money. For when you are a man you will have 
to earn your living like I did myself. You must know what you 
ought to ask for your work and how to live on it. The money 
you earn need not all be spent either—and for that you must 
calculate. I saved and your mother saved money every week 
when we were young, and with this money I sent my big sons 
and daughters out into the world; and I also bought more 
land, and this cove and the boat which catches our fish.’ ‘But 
they went away from here—my big brothers and sisters,’ 
Adam said, ‘they went away from you! Such things I do not 
wish to learn. I am your son—and here I will remain.’ 

Ebenezer gave a strange, long sigh. ‘You must go to school,’ 
he said gently, ‘to learn what it is you really wish—for without 
learning a man’s wishes are too small for him.’ 

That night, when Adam was fast asleep in his own tiny 
room, almost like a shell it was so close to the unending whisper 
of the sea, Ebenezer said to Maria, ‘Ought we to tell him our- 
selves Maria, before he starts his life at school, where he is sure 
to learn it; that he is not our child?’ Maria was silent for a 
moment. She was listening not only to Ebenezer, but to the 
sea. Always it seemed to be saying to Maria, ‘Hush—hush 
Maria! Hush—hush!’ and Maria agreed with the sea, and 
said nothing. ‘We have come to love this child,’ Ebenezer told 
her after a pause, ‘as if he were our own. That he is Elvira’s 
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child makes no difference; that he is not even born in wedlock 
makes no difference. That he is a dark and not a fair child as 
all our own children were, makes less than no difference! To 
me, it is as if I loved him more than my: other children—he 
came to us like Benjamin. Now we are old and wise, and the 
blood in our hearts is growing cold he is our warmth and our 
blessing! I should like to think he would close our eyes when 
we come to die, and live here after us.’ Maria’s eyes shone 
back into her husband’s with the same light, and he knew 
that she felt as he felt. ‘We have told him nothing,’ Ebenezer 
continued after a pause, ‘and by accident he has learned 
nothing, but now he will go to school where those sour- 
mouthed Adassah’s children also go, and he will surely learn 
from them that he is not our child!’ 

‘Some day, it is true, he will have to learn it,’ Maria mur- 
mured, ‘but Ebenezer, if we ourselves tell him just as he is 
going out into the world, it might sound as if we were driving 
him from our hearts! To go to school—that is already a harsh 
and unknown place for him. He leaves for the first time our 
home together, the cove and the sea. But he goes knowing that 
in a few hours he will come back and find everything the same. 
Let him feel himself a part of us as long as we can—until he 
gets used to the school!’ The sea kept saying, ‘Hush! Hush! 
Hush—hush!’ as if it were sure that Maria was right. 

Ebenezer gave a troubled sigh; and the next morning he 
himself walked the two miles to the school with Adam, and as 
they walked side by side together up the long, red-earth road, 
Ebenezer said to him, ‘You will find many strange children 
from all over the district at this school. All strange children are 
not good, some have dirty habits. They have not been told 
what Jesus said. Perhaps too, you are better clothed than they 
are, and better fed—and they will hate you for this, though 
this is not your fault—or theirs! If these children try to fight 
with you, do not be afraid, you should hit back and hit hard! 
As long as you are not afraid and do what is right—pain does 
not matter much. They will not really hurt you because of the 
teacher. Remember to double up your fist like this when you 
fight, but do not begin to fight. Be pleasant and have no 
quarrel with any boy or girl unless they make one. Obey your 
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teacher, and when you do not understand what she says, ask 
questions. It is your right; as to your body, it belongs to God 
and to you; it does not belong to anyone else. Now good-bye 
my son,’ and Ebenezer patted Adam on the shoulder, and 
Adam swallowed something hard that had got into his throat 
without his putting it there, and reminded himself that 
Ebenezer had also once been to school and was none the worse 
for it. 

The school was the biggest house Adam had even seen, and 
he had not thought there were so many children in the world 
as he saw there. Almost all of them were lighter than he was. 
A grown lady sat on a platform at a desk above the children, 
and a younger lady walked to and fro in front of the little 
ones. : 

Adam didn’t enjoy his first day at school. He had never 
been indoors so long at a time before, and hardly ever sat on 
anything harder than sand. Still, he stood up when the other 
children stood up, and sat on his bench when the others sat, 
and the young teacher told him what to do with a pencil anda 
slate. He could rub it out afterwards if it was wrong, and try 
again. She was a nice young teacher, and she seemed to know 
at once that Adam was a nice boy; and Adam thought school 
might have been worse. 

After a long time, the young teacher took the little ones out 
into the yard, under a big tree, and taught them there. One 
of the boys who stood next to Adam pinched him hard, and 
when Adam pinched back, the boy cried out and said, ‘Please 
teacher, the new boy pinched me!’ The young teacher looked 
at them both for a moment, and then she said in a stern voice, 
‘Nobody must pinch anybody,’ and perhaps that was the best 
thing she could have said. Adam had pinched the boy so 
hard, who had pinched him, that nothing further happened. 

When lessons were over, all the other children began 
running all over the yard, as if they were escaped mercury. 
The boy who was one of Adassah’s sons, ran after Adam, 
pointing at him and shouting ‘Hi, look at the new black boy! 
He hasn’t got a father. He hasn’t got a mother! hi ya Adam, 
you aren’t nobody’s kin, no more’n a beach crab.’ Adam knew 
that beash crabs have no families, they live in holes in the 
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sand made by themselves, and if they see another crab they 
fight it. All the children ran around Adam shouting, ‘Beach 
crab, beach crab, he ain’t got no father! He ain’t got no 
mother—beach crab!’ 

Adam could not fight them all, so he decided to run away. 
He ran like a swift, diving into the air, through the gate 
and down the road, further and further, all of the two miles 
home, and flung himself into Ebenezer’s arms, his heart pump- 
ing fit to burst, and crying, ‘Oh Daddy, Daddy, am I a beach 
crab?’ . 

Ebenezer’s black eyebrows came right down over his 
steady, blazing, Scottish eyes, and he would have liked to give 
Adassah’s children the hiding of their lives, but the road was 
empty. “You are no beach crab,’ he said consolingly, when 
Adam had sobbed out the full story of his first day at school. 
‘But Maria and I, we are old, our children are grown, and we 
took you from your mother who is a good woman, but wanted 
to marry a man who wished children of his own. Now no good 
woman, like your mother Elvira, is a beach crab. She got 
married in church, and she is quite as respectable as your 
Aunt Adassah is, whose brat told you the tale. God made us all 
Adam; black, red, yellow, and white, according to the land 
that’s our home, and the sun that shines on it. We suit our 
country and our country suits us—and we’re all God’s 
children, just the same. It’s the colour of our hearts that 
matters, not our skins. If your heart is black with sin, then 
you’re the Devil’s child, though your skin is so white you 
might think it was a coconut! But if your heart is white, you 
belong to God and only to God. Now your mother Elvira, she 
has a much nicer heart than her sister Adassah, though she 
did have you by a kind of accident as you might say, and so 
she gave you to us, before Chocolate Bill set out to marry her. 
So now you do belong to us, just as if you were born ours. 
Your name is Adam Elliot, and you ain’t no beach crab, 
unless you behave as such.’ Adam stopped crying, he listened 
all over his fine, healthy, purple-black body. He listened with 
his ears, his eyes, and his heart. His very breath checked to 
listen. Ebenezer had said all he could, perhaps he had said too 
much, for Adam couldn’t take all of it in. His heart still felt 
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like a stone dropped into him by mistake. How could a 
mother be good who left him? And who was Chocolate Bill? 

Adam got off Ebenezer’s knee, slipping to the ground, he 
ran around the little white cottage till he found Maria, who was 
laying out her washing on the flattest and sunniest of rocks. 

Adam leapt across the rocks, he cut his foot till the blood ran 
against a sharp piece of coral, but he never noticed it; he hurled 
himself against Maria’s old and withered breast. Maria asked 
no questions, nor did she tell him to whom he belonged. She 
simply gathered him up against her heart and wrinkling up 
her face, she looked down at him and smiled. 


THE NIGHTINGALE 
by Marciap Evans 


The orchard in the valley first 

the green infection took, 

the birds forgot their brown highways, 
the turf forgot the root. 


The butterflies on breathing wings 
went by like sighs of light— 
trembled the air’s transparency— 
articulated flight. 


The mountains in the faded mists 
with opening souls rejoice. 

All night they heard the nightingale 
in his full-moon of voice. 
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N the 26th June, 1536, Diego Mendez de Segura made his 
will at Valladolid, just thirty years after Columbus had 
died in that same city. 

Mendez is described as an inhabitant of Santo Domingo, 
in the island of Espafiola (Haiti), and the will appoints trustees 
and executors in the usual way. It is attested by one Garcia de 
Vera, clerk and notary public, who states it to be a complete 
document. 

This will is noteworthy in several respects: it contains, in 
addition to the bequests, a very long statement, running to 
many pages, and a list of books which are to be sent as heir- 
looms to the testator’s sons, now in Espafiola, who are in the 
service of the third Viceroy of the Indies (Don Luis Columbus, 
the discoverer’s grandson). 

“The books which I send you from here are the following: 

How to make a Good End (Arte de bien morir) of Erasmus. 
A Sermon of Erasmus in Romance (i.e. Spanish). 
Josephus, De Bello Fudaico. 

The Moral Philosophy of Aristotle. 

The Books which are called Linguae Erasmi. 

The Book of the Holy Land. 

The Colloquies of Erasmus. 

A Treatise on the Complaints (Querellas) of Peace. 

A Book of Contemplation on the Passion of Our Redeemer. 
A Treatise on the Vengeance for the Death of 

Agamemnon, and other small treatises. 

‘I have already told you, my sons, that I give these books to 
you as heirlooms’ (mayorazgo, properly ‘entailed estate’, 
for an heirloom descends by custom rather than by legal 
right), ‘and I desire that they all go with certain of my writings 
which will be found in the cedarwood chest which is at 
Seville = & 

The first reaction to this list is: ‘What dreadfully heavy 
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reading!’ But further thought evokes some interesting specula- 
tions as to the kind of man who took the trouble to carry these 
books about with him in the early years of the sixteenth 
century. To begin with, they must have been very bulky. 
Owing to the large type employed by the early printers any 
lengthy work was bound to be a folio weighing fifteen pounds 
or more; shorter works might be quartos, but even so their 
transport must have been a problem. But evidently it was 
effected. This underlined the way general culture had increased 
in Europe after the introduction of printing. It has been stated 
that when Isabella ascended the throne of Castile in 1474 the 
Spanish aristocracy was almost illiterate. But the leaven of the 
Renaissance was at work. That year, a printing press was set 
up at Valencia (two years before Caxton returned from Bruges 
to London), and was followed by at least a dozen other presses 
in different Spanish towns. The classics, satires, collections of 
proverbs, biographical works, and romances became accessible 
to all who had the money to pay for them. The queen herself 
learned Latin after her accession, and encouraged the ladies 
of her court ‘to worship at the shrine of Athene rather than 
Aphrodite’. 

So it is not surprising that the craze for reading had spread 
from the court to the minor gentry. It is Mendez’s taste in 
books which is so startling: out of the ten mentioned half are 
by Erasmus—and this in Spain, a country which we are prone 
to regard as the most Catholic, and at the same time, the most 
bigoted in Europe. 

Erasmus, cosmopolitan scholar and theologian, had done 
more than any other thinker to prepare the intellectual life of 
Europe for the Reformation. ‘Erasmus laid the egg, and 
Luther hatched it.’ Though his orthodoxy never seems to have 
been seriously questioned } (he was offered a cardinal’s hat 
shortly before his death), he had spent his life elucidating the 
primitive sources of Christianity. He was an authority on the 
Church Fathers, and had translated and annotated the Greek 
text of the New Testament, thus showing up the errors con- 


* The Colloquies, however, were condemned by the Sorbonne in 1526 as dangerous 
to the morals of the young, and containing the same errors as the works of Arius, 
Wyeliff, and Luther. In spite of this they found no favour with Luther himself. 
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tained in the Vulgate—a version which, till his time, had been 
regarded as sacrosanct. In short, he was the apostle of the open 
mind: he hated dogma, and advocated a critical approach to 
theology. He was, in the eyes of the more bigoted churchmen, 
a dangerous influence. Though he had two well-known 
‘disciples’ in Spain, Luis Vives and Juan de Valdés, it is as I 
said, startling to find his works constituting the bedside books 
of an obscure Spanish gentleman. 

With Aristotle and Josephus we are on more conventional 
ground. It can be assumed that though the Jews had been 
bundled out of Spain more than forty years before, the Jewish 
historian was still read as a classic. And Aristotle, ‘the master 
of those who know,’ was to be studied and revered for a long 
time yet. He stood, and still stands, for the scientific approach 
to phenomena—unlike Mendez’s contemporary, Theophrastus 
Bombast von Hohenheim, better known as Paracelsus, the 
protagonist of the alchemical school. 

The “Treatise on the Complaints of Peace’ might provide 
interesting reading to-day, though the conditions following the 
Battle of Pavia would be vastly different from our own. 

The inclusion of the devotional work is a reminder that 
though the flame of Spanish mysticism may flicker, it never 
dies out. The will was drawn up three decades before the great 
days of St. Theresa and St. John of the Cross; the Society of 
Jesus was not yet founded, and in this connection it is worth 
noting that Ignatius Loyala had been censured at Salamanca, 
ten years earlier, for teaching his ‘Spiritual Exercises’. 

It is idle to speculate on the ‘Agamemnon’ treatise, but the 
very name is a trumpet: it proclaims that the Renaissance was 
in effect a movement towards humanism. 

The only book in the list which bears on travel is the ‘Book 
of the Holy Land’, and this at a time when the ‘Travels’ of the 
mythical Sir John Mandeville were widely read. Nor are there 
any books of romance or of poetry. 

That, in rough outline, is the cultural background against 
which Mendez placed himself. We get the impression that he 
was a good Catholic, of an open and inquiring mind, fond of 
philosophy, and of a contemplative and serious disposition. 
Though we can get an idea of a man’s mental bias from his 
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books, a man’s library throws no light on his previous life: for 
that we must turn to the will. 

‘Item. I command that my trustees buy a great stone, the 
best they can find, and set it above my grave, and that around 
the edge of it there be written these words: “Here lies the 
upright gentleman (honrada cabellero) Diego Mendez, who 
greatly served the royal crown of Spain in the discovery and 
conquest of the Indies with the admiral Don Christopher 
Columbus, of glorious memory .. . and afterwards with his 
own ships at his own cost. He died, etc. I beg the alms of an 
Ave Maria and a Paternoster.” 

‘Item. In the middle of said stone let there be carved a 
canoe, which is a hollow tree in which the Indians navigate, 
for in such a one I navigated three hundred leagues, and above 
it let them make just the letters which read “‘Canoe’’.’ 

Canoe. The word, like a Caribbean hurricane, sweeps away 
all thoughts of Aristotle and Erasmus; it is a fitting introduc- 
tion to the story which is told in the long clause of Mendez’s 
will, and is the keynote of his life. The earlier part of the tale 
is told by Columbus in a letter, written from Jamaica in 
1503, to Ferdinand and Isabella. Mendez, who was a young 
man at the time, had sailed with Columbus as a gentleman- 
adventurer (escudero) on the Admiral’s fourth voyage. 

The Admiral’s account tells how they left Cadiz with four 
ships (gth May, 1502), and after leaving the Canaries made a 
quick passage to the Indies, reaching either Dominica or 
Martinique on 15th June. At Dominica a great storm burst 
upon them, so great that by the time they reached Espafiola 
one ship was said to be unseaworthy. Ovando, the governor, 
would not allow the members of the expedition to land: 
in this he was acting under orders, for Columbus was in 
exceedingly bad odour in the island. The administration 
which he had established there under the rule of his brothers, 
Bartolomeo and Diego, had proved a complete fiasco. The 
colonists had written to Castile asking for relief, and in the 
interval open rebellion had broken out. The rebels, led by 
Francisco Roldan, ‘a person of no great consequence’ but 
equipped with common-sense, had founded a new colony in 
the province of Xaragua. When the new governor, appointed 
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by the crown, arrived at Santo Domingo, he found conditions 
which almost amounted to a reign of terror. As a result, the 
Columbus family was shipped back in fetters to Cadiz. This 
was in 1500; by 1502 Columbus had re-established his 
position with the queen to the extent of being allowed to make 
a fourth voyage, provided he did not set foot on Espajfiola. 

Off Espafiola ‘the hearts of the people who were with me 
failed them’; three members of the crew deserted, and in vile 
weather Columbus put to sea. He made for Jamaica, but a 
strong current carried him away towards Cuba. Thirty-one 
days later (he says sixty days of continuous storm—a typical 
exaggeration—wherein the tempests of the heavens did not 
leave him) he reached the island of Bonaca, off Cape Honduras, 
whence he proceeded ‘to the land of Cariay’—the Mosquito 
Coast of Honduras—‘where there are great and fearsome 
wizards’. Here the natives wore little mirrors of gold around 
their necks; these weighed as much as ten or fifteen ducats, 
equivalent to five or six English gold sovereigns, and were 
traded for hawks’ bells and similar rubbish. He also heard 
tales of a civilized people living inland, which may have been 
legends of the Maya culture. ‘From that country it is nine 
days’ journey to the river Ganges.’ 

The ships battled their way down the coast through con- 
tinuous storms until ‘the people were so ground to pieces that 
they longed for death, in order to get away from such 
martyrdoms’. Off the isthmus of Panama they turned back, 
and put into the mouth of a river of ‘Veragua’ (Honduras), to 
which they gave the name of the River Belen (Bethlehem) 
because they reached it on the day of the Epiphany. There 
were only ten spans of water in the anchorage, owing to a bar, 
which though it protected them from floods, later prevented 
them from leaving. 

So far, there has been no mention of Mendez, but at Belen 
he begins his own account. He tells a plain tale without any 
vapourings about the Ganges, or references from Josephus and 
the Old Testament designed to prove that King Solomon’s 
Mines are situated in Veragua. The hysterical outbursts 
which mar Columbus’s own narrative are absent; where 
Columbus is vague and diffuse Mendez is clear and objective. 
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‘His lordship being there in great anguish, there gathered 
together a great number of Indians of that land with the inten- 
tion of burning our ships and killing us all.’ These Indians 
were Caribs, who, though cannibals, were a more advanced 
race than the gentle Lucayans of Espafiola. They knew the use 
of copper and were skilful weavers and dyers. Also they were 
well-armed. 

The Indians pretended that they were making war on a 
neighbouring tribe, a ruse which Mendez saw through at 
once. With Columbus’s permission he took an armed boat 
and proceeded up the coast till he came opposite the Indian 
camp. The sight of the boat with its ‘arms’, a small piece of 
artillery, such as a falconet or a lombard, overawed the 
Indians, and they withdrew. 

Mendez determined to investigate matters at the Indian 
village, where he found the stockade surrounded by three 
hundred human heads. When he crossed the space in front of 
the royal house a crowd of women and youngsters started a 
tremendous tumult, and rushed shouting into the ‘palace’. 
Out came one of the chief’s sons in a great rage, ‘saying rude 
things (palabras recias) in his own language,’ and shoved 
Mendez away. In order to pacify the Indians he took out a 
comb, scissors, and looking-glass, and told his sole companion, 
a sailor, to cut his hair. The Indians were so flabbergasted 
(espantados) by this performance that, after the gift of the 
miraculous articles, they brought food, ‘and we ate and drank 
in love and comradeship.’ 

As the Spaniards still distrusted the Caribs, they determined 
to capture the cacique and his chief men. This was achieved 
by some trick; for the time being the danger was over, but 
later the escape of the cacique put them all in jeopardy again. 
‘At that moment it pleased God that it should rain heavily, 
and with the great flood the harbour was opened for us, and 
the Admiral took the ships out to sea in order to go to Castile, 
I remaining on land as purser (contador) for His Highness, with 
seventy men, and was left there with the greater part of the 
stores of biscuit and wine and oil and vinegar’, presumably 
because there was no time to get them aboard. 

Fifty of the men went off to the ships, and while they were 
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away Mendez and his small party were attacked by an army of 
four hundred Caribs, shooting arrows and slinging darts ‘as 
though they were attacking a bull’. A very Spanish comment! 
An assault party with clubs was literally cut to pieces, and 
seven out of the twenty Spaniards were killed, the main body 
of the Indians took fright and fled. 

Another party from the ships, which very foolishly went up 
the river to fill the casks with fresh water, was massacred with 
the exception of one man who escaped by swimming. All the 
ships’ boats were lost on this occasion which, in itself, was a 
new disaster. 

Meanwhile, the Indians had reassembled, ‘and did not 
cease to come to attack us, sounding trumpets and small 
drums, and giving loud howls, thinking they had us van- 
quished.’ Mendez had been reinforced: ‘We had for remedy 
against this people two brass falconets, very good ones, and 
much powder and ball, with which we so ‘‘out-stared” them 
that they did not dare come at us.’ 

This went on for four days, during which bags were made 
from the sails of a ship, which owing to its rotten condition, they 
had had to abandon. By means of these bags and two native 
canoes the whole of the stores was transferred to the ships. 
“The Admiral thought much of this...’ 

The fleet of three ships sailed ‘for Castile’ on the last day of 
April, 1503, Mendez being in charge of the flag-ship, whose 
captain had been killed with the watering party. If Columbus 
really intended to go to Spain he steered an extraordinary 
course, for he went almost due north to Cuba, instead of 
north-east to Haiti. But the ships were so worm-eaten that he 
probably knew it would be impossible to reach Spain: the 
talk of Castile was a blind to keep the crews from mutiny. 
During all his voyages Columbus maintained an unwise, not 
to say dangerous, reticence. He is said to have taken away all 
charts in the possession of his men, so that they were completely 
disoriented. ‘Let them answer, if they know how, where 
Veragua is situated. I declare they can give no other explana- 
tion or account, save that they went to lands where there is 
much gold, and this they are able to certify ... There is 
method and means derived from astrology, and certain, which 
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is enough for one who understands it. This resembles a 
prophetic vision.’ The explanation that he gave later for his 
course was that owing to the strong currents of the Caribbean 
the ships could only sail when the wind was astern: any attempt 
to sail against the wind resulted, he said, in loss of distance. 

The voyage was a ghastly one. The ships leaked so badly 
that another had to be abandoned before they had sailed sixty 
miles, and for the rest of the voyage, which took thirty-five 
days, the crews were not only pumping continuously, but 
bailing with cauldrons and pitchers. 

From Cuba they turned south by east. Mendez continues: 
‘It pleased our Lord God that we should reach the island of 
Jamaica; where we ran the two ships aground, and made 
of them two houses, roofed with straw’ 1—perhaps palmetto 
grass—‘in which we remained, not without great danger from 
the people of that island, who were not subdued or conquered, 
and who might set fire to our dwellings in the night... 

‘There I had to give out the last ration of biscuit and wine. 
I took a sword in my hand and three men with me, and went 
inland into the island, because no one dared to go to seek food 
for the Admiral and those who were with him.’ By promising 
payment of blue beads, combs, knives, hawks’ bells, and fish- 
hooks, he ensured a regular supply of food from the Indians. 
He mentions cassava bread, fish, and game; the last probably 
consisted of agoutis, partridge, and pigeons, for the Spaniards 
did not take kindly to such delicacies as iguanas and armadillos. 
He then took two Indian guides, one to carry his hammock, 
and the other provisions (if he had belonged to a later genera- 
tion of conquistadors he would have been lying in the ham- 
mock, and the Indians carrying both), and started to travel to 
the eastern end of the island. ‘I came to a cacique who was 
called Ameyro, with whom I entered into bonds of brother- 
hood, giving him my name and taking his, which among them 
is regarded as a sign of great brotherhood. From him I bought 
a very good canoe,? and for it I gave him a very good helmet 


1 Caravels, the cargo boats of Spain and Portugal, were tubby vessels with stern 


‘castles’; they were rarely decked, hence the need for roofing them in to make per- 
manent quarters. 


* Some of the Jamaican canoes were nearly a hundred feet long, and held eighty men. 
Bernaldez, at second-hand, says they were decorated at the prow and stern with bands 
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of wrought bronze (Jaton), which I carried in a bag, and a 
cloak, and one of the shirts which I had.’ A curiously civilized 
touch! this. 

Although food supplies were now assured, the position of the 
marooned crews was desperate: nobody knew of their where- 
abouts and, as the sequel showed, nobody cared. The Admiral 
called Mendez aside: ‘Diego Mendez, my son, no one of those 
I have with me realizes the great peril in which we are, save 
only you and 1...’ The Indians were so unreliable that they 
might turn upon the Spaniards at any moment. He therefore 
proposed that Mendez should take the canoe in order to cross 
over to Espafiola, where he could buy a ship to bring back 
the whole party of two hundred and thirty men. Mendez 
demurred, saying he deemed it impossible: it would be 
suicide to cross a hundred miles of stormy water in a native 
dug-out. There had been a good deal of grumbling amongst 
the officers because he had been given too many plums in the 
way of distinguishing himself—here was a chance for them 
to show what they could do! 

When nobody volunteered, he agreed to go. ‘On the 
following day, I drew my canoe on shore and fixed a false 
keel to it, and gave it tar and grease, and I nailed some boards 
on the stern and bow as a protection against the sea that it 
might not come in on me, since the freeboard was low. And 
I put up a mast and sail, and laid in supplies necessary for 
myself and one Christian’ (this was a Genoese, Bartolomé 
Fresco), ‘and for six Indians, for we were eight persons, and 
the canoe would not carry more. And I took my leave of his 
lordship and of them all, and went up the coast of the island of 
Jamaica, where we were, there being from the place where the 
ships were to the end of the island thirty-five leagues. This 
distance I navigated with great danger and toil, for on the 
journey I was made prisoner by Indian robbers, from whom 
God miraculously delivered me. 

‘Having reached the end of the island, while waiting for the 
sea to grow calm in order to continue my voyage, many 
Indians gathered together and resolved to kill me and to take 


and pictures ‘so that their beauty is wonderful’. The native trumpets, made of wood, 
were also highly decorated. 
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the canoe and that which it carried. And being so gathered 
they played at ball for my life, to see to which of them should 
fall the execution of the business. When I realized this I went 
secretly to my canoe, which I had about three leagues from 
there, and made sail and came to where the Admiral was, it 
being fifteen days since I had left there.’ 

He made a second attempt a few days later, being accom- 
panied by a party of men, whom Columbus sent to see him off. 
‘Finding that the sea had quieted down, I took my leave of 
them and they of me, with many tears, and I commended 
myself to God, and to Our Lady of Antigua, and I navigated 
for five days and four nights, I steering the canoe without 
leaving hold of the oar, and my companions rowing. It 
pleased Our Lord God that at the end of five days I should 
reach the island of Espafiola at Gape San Miguel, there having 
been two days during which we had neither eaten nor drunk, 
our provisions being exhausted.’ 

He fell in with friendly Indians, and after resting two days 
started with a fresh crew along the coast to Santo Domingo. 
While still seventy miles from the town he learned that the 
governor had gone to Xaragua, in the western part of the 
island. Mendez at once travelled back on foot, and at last 
found Ovando. That official was in no hurry to help Columbus. 
He kept Mendez hanging about for seven months ‘until he 
had hanged and burned eighty-four caciques, lords of vassals, 
and with them Nacaona, the greatest lady of the land, 
whom all these obeyed and served’. 

As Ovando still procrastinated, Mendez, sick of waiting, 
returned again on foot to Santo Domingo ‘expecting ships to 
come from Castile, since it was then a year since any had 
come. And it pleased God that three ships should come, of 
which I bought one and loaded her with provisions, with 
bread and wine and flesh and pigs, and sheep and fruits, 
and sent her to where the Admiral was...And I myself 
went forward in the other two ships to give an account to the 

\ Her correct name was Anacaona. She was the widow of the cacique Caonoba, 
whom the Spaniards believed responsible for the massacre of the settlers left behind 
by Columbus, on his first voyage, at the fort of La Navidad. Her execution is said to 


have aroused the extreme anger of Isabella, whose attitude to the Indians was always 
exemplary. 
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king and queen of all that had occurred on that voyage’. At a 
moderate estimate he had navigated between five and six 
hundred miles in his makeshift craft, and in addition had 
travelled four hundred miles on foot. 

We are not told how he paid for the ship—was it with gold 
from King Solomon’s mines?—or how he fared at the court of 
Castile. If he expected any reward from the crown for his 
services he was disappointed. Everything of that sort, so far 
as the Enterprise of the Indies was concerned, lay in the hands 
of Columbus, the Viceroy. Later, when the Admiral, broken 
by his privations, arrived in Spain, Mendez asked him for the 
post of Alguazil Mayor at Santo Domingo. Columbus promised 
it to him, and the Admiral’s son, Diego Columbus, confirmed 
the promise, saying that what his father gave with one hand 
he would give with two. But when the time came he gave it— 
with both hands—to his uncle: a typical example of the way 
the Columbus family ‘made its own nest’. 

Mendez died a comparatively poor man; we know nothing 
of his later voyages nor, beyond the name of his wife, any 
details of his marriage. One of the trustees appointed in his 
will was the Vicereine of the Indies, Maria de Toledo y 
Rojas, the wife of Diego Columbus. That, and the foregoing 
statement were designed to help his sons to stand up for their 
rights. The will concludes with a pious exhortation to the boys 
to be Catholic Christians, and ‘May it please him, of his 
infinite goodness to make you as good men as I desire that you 
may be and may He guide you always with His hand. Amen.’ 

That is the story of the fonrada cabellero, who was sworn 
brother to an Indian chief, and who in his old age sat down to 
the study of theology and philosophy—an example of the 
duality which makes human personality so interesting. It is 
as though a man of action requires some pool of quietness 
within himself, a reserve upon which he can draw in times of 
emergency. We are reminded of the Elizabethan men of 
action, of Sir Philip Sidney, courtier and poet, and of Raleigh, 
who spent his last years writing a History of the World while 
imprisoned in the Tower. Diego Mendez was of their breed, 
though cast in a smaller mould. 

It is wise to remember such men in a day when we are told 
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‘by a Member of Parliament that: ‘There is no place for 
dreamers in the post-war world.’ Every great achievement 
exists first as a dream. Without thought, contemplation, even 
reverie, no scientific or cultural advance is possible. The dream 
of the ‘technocrat’ is a poor one: the dreams of the first dis- 
coverers were great, and though the dream might go awry, 
something great came out of it, as when Columbus, seeking a 
western route to the Indies, stumbled upon America. 

(The original will is (or was until the Spanish Civil War) in the archives of the 
Duke of Veragua in Madrid. It has been published by the Hakluyt Society in ‘Select 


Documents Illustrating the Four Voyages of Columbus’, together with a translation 
by the late Cecil Fane, from which many of the above extracts have been taken.) 


WHERE DEMOCRACY 
WORKS 


WILLARD PRICE 


HREE hours to cross a river! Our steamer left Buenos 

Aires at eight in the morning and reached Colonia, 
Uruguay, at eleven. The Rio de la Plata at this point is thirty 
miles wide. 

And now we were in famous Uruguay. But Uruguay, unlike 
most features of the South American scene, is not famous for 
its size. Flanked on two sides by great rivers, and wedged 
between the giants, Argentina and Brazil, it is the smallest 
South American republic. It is also the most densely popu- 
lated. It is not famous for its resources, though they are 
adequate, nor for its scenery, though W. H. Hudson loved 
‘the Purple Land’, nor even for its beaches, though they bring 
thousands of summer visitors from Buenos Aires. 

Uruguay is famous for its successful experiment in demo- 
cracy. It can teach the United States and Great Britain a little, 
and Latin republics much. In fact it is the brightest guiding 
star Latin America has had since Bolivar. 

We were not long in sensing the democratic spirit of the 
people. 

_ ‘How are things in Argentina?’ a cattleman asked. ‘Any 
signs of revolution yet?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Those people are jellyfish,’ he snorted. “They are like the 
Germans—love to be bossed.’ : 

‘Aren’t you bossed in Uruguay?’ 

He had to think that one over. ‘Well,’ he reflected, ‘I 
suppose we are. More than in most countries. More than under 
a dictatorship. But the point is, we boss ourselves. We elect a 
president and legislature and tell them what to make us do. 
We tell them plenty. Life is strictly regulated—for the common 
good. For example, we can’t choose whether we will vote or 
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not. We have to vote. The women as well as the men. Or else 
pay a fine. Education is compulsory. You can’t choose to be a 
numskull. The Church is not allowed to mix in politics. 
Marriage is controlled too. It’s not like most of these countries 
where a man may mistreat his wife, or run around with other 
women, and she has nothing to say about it. Here she can get 
a divorce.’ 

Divorce laws are rare in South America. Montevideo has 
been called South America’s Reno. But that brings up another 
ban. Newspaper publicity of the private details of divorce 
action is not allowed. Otherwise, except for a ban on vilifica- 
tion and libel, the Press is free. It can caricature and criticize 
officials at will. 

The cattleman who admitted that his people are strictly 
bossed—but by themselves—might have pursued his idea 
further. 

For example, you are not free to die in Uruguay. Public 
health laws are strictly enforced. The death-rate is one of the 
lowest in the world, slightly under that of the United States. 
Infant mortality is less than 80 per 1,000 births—in some 
Latin lands it runs above 200. 

Doctors are bossed. They are obliged to go where they are 
needed. If the poor cannot pay them, the state will. Medical 
attention is always available, free. 

Working mothers are bossed. They must rest for a month 
before and after giving birth. They receive half-pay, and their 
job is held open. If pre-natal tests show the presence of 
syphilis, mother and child must remain in the hospital until 
cured. Uruguay has one of the world’s lowest syphilis rates. 
In the last twenty-five years it has been reduced from 27°7 per 
cent to 7°5 per cent. 

Hit-and-run fathers are bossed. The Child Council investi- 
gates paternity. Under the law, there can be no illegitimate 
child. Every child, whether or not born in wedlock, is entitled 
to name and inheritance. 

Children are bossed. Besides compulsory vaccination 
against smallpox, diphtheria, typhoid, and tuberculosis, there 
is continuing check-up by a woman physician who keeps a case 
history of each child. 
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Liability insurance is compulsory, vacations are paid, the 
working day is limited to eight hours, old-age pensions are 
provided. One regulation is oddly called ‘the law of the chair’ 
—every employed woman must be seated. 

Soldiers are curbed. There is none of the military swagger 
that one finds in Argentina. The army was virtually abolished; 
but some military training has been resumed in recent years, 
first due to the Nazi menace, and now because of the threaten- 
ing attitude of Argentina. However, military expenditure is 
at a minimum, and the funds saved are devoted to education. 

A unique feature of Uruguay’s educational system is that 
anyone may attend primary school, high school, college, or 
university without paying a penny—even tf he is not a Uruguayan! 
By refusing to discriminate against foreigners, Uruguay is 
taking a long step toward the ideal of a world state. 

With a considerably higher percentage of white population 
than the United States, Uruguay has no Negroes and few 
Indians. The people are chiefly of Spanish and Italian stock, 
and there is now a movement to encourage more Italian im- 
migration. There is hope that the newcomers will engage in 
agriculture. Uruguay at present is little more than one vast 
pasture. The landscape is dotted with cattle. They graze 
among the palms and pines—trees that show the catholicity 
of Uruguay’s climate. The country is very green. There is no 
winter discontent here. 

Gauchos in capacious ponchos, high boots, and berets, 
whirl about on fine horses. Although Uruguay, after Argentina, 
has more automobiles per capita than any other South 
American country, the horse is still supreme. At home after 
home as we rode through the country we saw parked outside, 
not a car, but a saddled horse. Yearly bronco-busting contests 
are held in Montevideo, and weekly races throughout the year 
at the Hipodromo Nacional. Cattle and horses came from 
Spain, and fine sheep from England. Meat is ninety-five per 
cent of the nation’s export. Only seven per cent of the land is 
cultivated. Uruguay must depend upon Argentina for wheat. 

And that is why we went breadless while in Uruguay. 
Argentina periodically clamps down on wheat shipments in 
order to express her disapproval of Uruguayan policies. 
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Uruguay is the stoutest friend of the northern democracies, 
Britain and the United States, among the Latin republics. 
Perén would much prefer that she be orientated towards 
Argentina; but Uruguayans look north. 

‘You have recently been in the United States?’ a rancher 
asked. ‘How about the president? Is he as good a man as 
Roosevelt was?’ 

I replied that he was competent. 

‘But there was only one Roosevelt,’ the rancher said fer- 
vently. He held up one finger. ‘Unico!’ 

Needless to say, the universal enthusiasm of the Latins for 
Roosevelt was based not upon his domestic administration, of 
which they knew little or nothing, but upon his foreign policy, 
particularly toward Latin America. They saw only one side of 
Roosevelt, and they liked it. Roosevelt’s own countrymen 
who may have regarded him with mixed feelings are amazed 
at the unmixed devotion to him south of the Rio Grande. 

When Roosevelt died, funeral rites were held in the Legis- 
lative Palace in Montevideo, and the flags of Uruguay were 
at half mast for a month. On the walls of cross-roads stores 
and of inns we saw portraits of Roosevelt, also occasionally of 
Eisenhower, and that still loved giant of the war years, 
Churchill. 

But no picture of Perén. 

*Perén, Arbiter of the World,’ to quote the title of an official 
Argentine booklet, did not go down well with democratic 
Uruguayans. If Argentina coerces many South American 
nations into a fascist-inspired anti-foreignism with particular 
exclusion of European and American interests, it will be 
Uruguay that will lead the more liberal Latin governments in 
co-operation with all and prejudice toward none. South 
America is likely to split ideologically along the Rio de la 
Plata. 
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THE LADY WITH THE UNICORN. Vernon Warkrns. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 

THE AGE OF ANXIETY. W. H. Aupen. Faber. 85. 6d. 

W1TH, as I write, no more than a couple of weeks to go to the 
New Year, I think it unlikely that this twelvemonth of grace 
will produce a better book of poems from its bag than Vernon 
Watkins’ Lady with the Unicorn. And, further, I think it equally 
unlikely that Vernon Watkins will receive anything like the 
proportional acclamation that he and his poems deserve. He 
may be a fine poet, a poet who dignifies and aggrandizes the 
times in which he writes, but he isn’t ritzy enough by half to 
elicit the applause of the first-night audience or smart enough 
by three-quarters to tickle the ganglia of the pampered jades 
of Asia (see Marlowe). His poems rise clear and straight out of 
the occasions and events that cause them; absolutely no alien 
matter accrues upon them, nodirt from the spade, no sediment 
from the placenta, no slivers from the rolled log, no prejudices 
from the personality, no indigestible portions that leopards 
reject: these poems are poems the way a Friday is a Friday. 
I would distinguish between them and Auden’s poems, those 
exercises in grinding knives, theories, hatchets, axes, panaceas, 
etc., by classifying Auden as a Holy Roller and Watkins as a 
Wholly Virgin. His poems are not as large as the poems of 
Auden—that is, they deal in a less versatile way with a more 
restricted series of subjects than Auden’s poems. But they are 
larger poems, in this sense, than the poems of Vernon Watkins’ 
equally beautiful twin, Dylan Thomas. Where, often, in 
Thomas, it is difficult to see the poems for the words, in 
Watkins the words parade themselves in front of the intellect 
like a pageant of wild beasts so elegantly camouflaged that the 
patterning of their disguise illustrates the nature of the poems 
they conceal themselves among. Here it is not possible to dis- 
tinguish between the poem and the words, even though the 
poem is often so transparent that the words of which it is com- 
posed ought, by all etymological laws, to supervene. I mean 


lines like:— 
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Sheer from wide air to the wilderness 

The victim fell, and lay; 

The starlike bone is fathomless, 

Lost among wind and spray. 

This lonely, isolated thing 

Trembles amid their sound. 

I set my finger on the string 

That spins the ages round. 
The explanation of this vocable purity is, I think, that in these 
poems there is no labouring after the effect: the effect is 
allowed to eventuate from the simple statement of an infinitely 
felicitous idea: or, since we are dealing with poems and not 
with politics, from an infinitely felicitous statement of an idea. 

I am reminded of a fable concerning two poems who met 
at Mitcham Fun Fair. The first poem said to the second poem: 
‘I can do more with a rock than you can,’ and it picked up a 
stone and broke a semanticist’s head with it. At this the second 
poem picked up a larger stone, cast it into the air, and it 
floated down so gently that the critic on whose head it alighted 
looked up and said: ‘Ha! Pigeons!’ and walked on wearing the 
rock like a hat. 

Auden’s new poem, so indelicately manhandled by re- 
viewers in the English Press, demonstrates, once again, his 
absolute pre-eminence in the art of calling things named. 
(Which seems to me a perfectly adequate definition of poetry.) 
But the sweet beast is flagging a little these days—the bright- 
eyed slickness prepares itself for applause before its purposes 
are wholly accomplished, and the embarrassed moment of acci- 
dental honesty is almost never, now, allowed to occur. And so 
the heavenly gigolo, like my canary, is beginning to get rings 
under the eyes. And why not? Unlike many of his generation, 
he at least has eyes bright enough to earn rings. 

GEORGE BARKER 


SAINTS AGAINST CASAR: With a new translation of the 
Book of Revelation. HucH J. ScHonrieLp. Macdonald. 
12s. 6d. 

THE author describes his Saints against Cesar as that part of 

his history of the Nazarine movement in Jewry wherein the 

Apocalypse is reconsidered and retranslated. In his preface 
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again, he describes that document, with repeated emphasis, 
as a Cosmic Drama; looking on it, obviously as a document 
of first significance in his thesis. He has devoted much work 
and learning to these studies and stands in a position of some 
authority, speaking for a group whose religious origins go back 
to the very sources of Christianity and are, generally speaking, 
contra Pauline and Petrine doctrinal authority. They be- 
longed to the groups who looked to St. John. 

But, to the general reader, Mr. Schonfield’s scholarship 
would have had more value if his diversion from orthodox 
opinion had been more definite and had he considered, 
seriously, what his statement about the dramatic nature of 
Revelation implied. He involves himself in an ancient en- 
tanglement, by accepting the theory that it is, primarily, a 
polemical pamphlet against Rome, a belief often maintained 
by Protestant theologians with indiscreet enthusiasm. Instead, 
therefore, of using his acknowledged capacities to investigate 
more fully the origins and patterns of John’s mythos, he 
devotes himself to elaborating and defining cryptic references 
to politics and persons in his contemporary world. 

In the first part of this volume he works out identities and 
family relationships in the immediate surround of Jesus 
Christ’s companionship. So he establishes a ground to his 
argument for a survey of the Apocalypse, finding its author in 
Simeon, son of Cleophas, discovering his evidences out of the 
hostile Toldoth Jeshu. This account of the inter-relations 
among the original Messianistic Nazarenes offers much inci- 
dental interest to speculative students. 

The second part, concluding all the arguments, introduces 
and translates the Book of Revelation and adds notes upon it: 
but his interpretation brings in no further references to 
specific cosmic or dramatic characteristics. Yet both have a 
substantial history in scholarship, and cannot be fairly ignored. 
A century and a half ago, Charles Dupuis, then a member of 
the Revolutionary Convention, declared in his Religion 
Universelle, that it was a single exemplar and survival of the 
religious dramas in the mystery cults common to the begin- 
nings of our era. He identified certain ofits figures as correspond- 
ing to celestial constellation images. Franz Boll in Aus der 
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Offenbarung Fohannis, in 1914, emphasized the significance of 
these star symbols, and marked down the traces of Chaldaean 
origins. The limited interest in the problem which had de- 
veloped was extinguished by apocalyptic upheavals in the 
current life of the world. 

However, avoiding these general concepts, Mr. Schonfield 
has found fit to set his thesis to a minor and almost exhausted 
matter of debate. But the images and great symbols which 
John took out of Chaldaean treasuries are not, merely, 
‘psychised influences on Jewish Apocalyptic literature’. More- 
over, in expressing his belief that the name of John was used 
as a generic literary title he writes, ‘there is a rich crop of 
ancient material linking up Johannan (John) with the vision 
of Ezekiel, especially cap. Ivii, cf. Rev. xxii, 1-2) with the 
Chaldaean fish clad god Oannes, and the Mandaean disciples 
of the Baptist of the Euphrates valley.’ 

Nor is it ever made plain how much of Revelation is the 
work of a ‘contemporary author’ who refers obliquely to older 
events as foreshadowing present happenings. There are, ad- 
mittedly, overwritings and, also, substantial additions made 
to an original draught. Was it all, one is left to wonder, con- 
structed on the foundation of an older dramatic epic: one 
which would seem very pagan once the embellishments of 
later piety had been removed? Mr. Schonfield’s book brings 
up suggestions which it could be wished he had pursued. 

FREDERICK CARTER 


THE WHITE GODDESS, A HISTORICAL GRAMMAR 
OF POETIC MYTH. Rosert Graves. Faber and 
Faber. 30s. 

Tus is a truly astonishing work and must have been faced by 

our ordinary illiterate reviewers with a blank dismay. But it 

will afflict even the learned academic with an emotion as des- 
perately ill at ease. I can see those academic reviews without 
having read them; either they will repudiate the book as the 
nonsensical rigmarole of a poet scrambling together the masses 
of anthropological material now easily available, or they will 
hover over and round it with condescending jest and 
admissions that admit nothing. And to a certain extent both 
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illiterate reviewer and uneasy academic will have right on 
their side. It is extremely hard to sort out what Graves is 
getting at, because he doesn’t quite know himself. In 
Chapter 19, on the Number of the Beast, he gives up the 
pretence of a scholarly thesis and frankly reveals his method 
as one of clairvoyance. And yet he clearly plumes himself on 
his scholarship, even though the books he needs fall into his 
hands by some toss of fate and not by any known methods of 
research. 

What spoils the book as a work of scholarship is its total 
lack of references. In almost any single page there are at least 
twenty statements which need footnotes giving sources and the 
critical sifting-out of those sources. Without such an addition 
it would be practically a lifetime’s work, even for an expert in 
the field, to take each statement, trace out all its links, and 
assess the strength of these links. But even a single reading 
makes clear some of the weaknesses. Graves seldom makes 
any distinction between, say, material from the primitive 
levels of Greek religion and material from one of the late 
Greco-Roman writers. He allots equal weight to an element 
right from the central stream of Greek religious developments 
and to an element from some obscure fringe. For reasons such 
as these it is unlikely that this thesis will get much serious 
attention; and that is a pity, for I think that despite all the 
wilfulness and the cantankerous visionary claims Graves is 
really on to something fundamental. Any review of this book 
can, however, only set itself forward as a report in progress; 
I should like to reconsider the whole thing in five years’ time, 
when I have read the thesis half a dozen times and done the job 
of sifting, which Graves in his pettiness and grandeur refuses 
to do for one. 

The best thing I can say about the book is that I will re-read 
it at least that number of times. Because of Graves’ oblique 
method of approach it is hard to give any effective summary 
of the movement of his thought without taking chapter by 
chapter of the huge work . . . and that would soon lead one 
into argument and the writing of a work yet huger. But one 
can perhaps say this much. On the one hand, Graves quests 
back through early Welsh poetry after primary alphabetical 
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formations which, quite rightly, he sees as bound up with the 
whole cultural complex of primitive days, poetry and religion, 
myth and ritual. On the other hand, he quests back behind 
later religious formulations for a primary level in which the 
White Goddess, the earth-mother, is supreme. The primary 
alphabetical formations lead back to the secret name or names 
of godhead and thus to the innermost core of the cultural 
complex which is centred also on the Goddess. 

The method here revealed is, I think, fundamentally right, 
and the sort of thing that only a poet like Graves could really 
grasp. It is the kind of method urgently needed to reduce to 
sense and structure the vast amount of anthropological 
material heaped up by the scholars. But we need more than 
the right intuition and a skimming sort of rambling scholar- 
ship to get all the inter-relations correctly worked out. Poetic 
and religious activity seems to go on for Graves in a withdrawn 
space of secret co-ordinations, into which historical event at 
times intrudes in allegorical form, but which is not vitally 
linked with the whole course of human development. There is 
a secret game in all this, and Graves has at times an uncanny 
power to guess at its workings; but because of his inability to 
see the full picture, the game falls away from its rich associa- 
tive basis in human life and work, and ends by becoming a 
barren, esoteric lore of the fraternity of poets. 

Much of the book is taken up with the tracking out of the 
hidden alphabets of early Welsh culture, and though I feel 
that Graves is on the right path I do not feel capable of 
criticizing here in detail—though I havea deep-rooted distrust 
of all arguments based on the treacherous quicksands of 
philology, especially when the experts seem unable to agree 
about the precise meanings of these early Welsh poems. 

Again, I feel sure that Graves is right in seeking for some 
common sub-stratum of Celtic and Aigean (or early Near 
East) religion and myth—though his historical explanations 
are unnecessarily oversimplified and one-track. But, as 
always, his poet’s-pride gets in the way of his scholarship, and 
produces a magnificent hotchpotch rather than an ordered 
analysis. On one basic point I should like to point out a 
fallacy in his argument. He writes continually about the 
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*‘#igean Mother-and-Son religious tradition’. But the true 
Aigean tradition was solely of a Mother Goddess. The Son 
intruded late in the second millennium B.c., as part of a general 
development covering the whole of the Near East. Indeed, it 
is highly probable that the Son comes out of the East (i.e. the 
Mesopotamian area) and displaces the Daughter (the Mother 
in her youthful aspect) in the Agean. 

If Graves read Langdon’s Tammuz and Ishtar, for instance, he 
would see how Tammuz emerges as a male figure out of one of 
the mother-forms (to a considerable extent ophidian); and he 
must surely know Sir Arthur Evans’ work on Minoan religion, 
in which Evans claims for Minoan Crete and the Agean in 
general a kind of Mother Monotheism, associated with Tree 
and Stone. We can see in Minoan iconography the vague 
emergence of the Son as an attachment to the Mother; but to 
speak of this level as a sort of primary element is to betray 
a considerable failure of the clairvoyance on which Graves 
stands or falls. 

Again, his whole syncretizing method smells rather of the 
late Greeco-Roman period (writers like Macrobius) than of the 
real process of unity and differentiation at the more primitive 
levels. Take, for example, his treatment of Hercules. ‘Hercules 
is represented in Greek art as a bull-necked champion, and 
may for all practical purposes be identified with the demi-god 
Dionysos of Delphi, whose totem was a pure bull.’ Ignoring 
the fact that one cannot call the Sacrificial Animal a Totem 
(though the totem, no doubt, genetically stands behind that 
beast), this simple conflation of Herakles and Dionysos is 
disastrous for any serious inquiry into origins, and ignores the 
fact that Herakles appears in early Greek culture (i.e. the 
Homeric poems) as a shamanistic wrestler with Death ‘in the 
Gates’. The process by which the complete Herakles of Greek 
religion and art was built up is wiped out by such out- 
rageously trivial a statement as that cited above. 

But it would be wrong to halt one’s judgment at these pro- 
tests. In the last resort this is a book to be defended against the 
philistine and the academic. It is extremely interesting in 
much of its sorting-out of material, and lights continually 
on important aspects of relationship which have previously 
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been missed or misinterpreted. It makes even some sur- 
prisingly convincing points in the debatable area of its philo- 
logical inquiry. More, its basic method, despite the limiting 
wilfulness, is creatively penetrating and full of the necessary 
insights. I, for one, found the argument a magnificent edifice 
of thought, even though some of the passages have deep pits 
lurking in the shadows and some of the walls are jerry-built. 
Jack Linpsay 


SIR GAWAYNE AND THE GREEN KNIGHT: a fourteenth- 
century poem done into modern English by KENNETH Hare, 
with an introduction, notes, and bibliography by R. M. 
Wilson, Lecturer of the Department of English language 
at the University of Sheffield. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
London. gs. 

As one who has been haunted for many years by the story of 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, and has worked to find a 
medium for it in modern English, both as narrative and as 
drama, I looked forward especially to Mr. Kenneth Hare’s 
new version of the tale. My disappointment is, I suppose, 
keener than one would feel who came across this delightful 
legend for the first time. 

It is the most rounded and perfect of all Arthurian legends, 
with a charm and shape that even Mallory could not com- 
mand, and as a poem it seems to me the richest and most 
graceful of all the alliterative works in our language. 

My first disappointment was the discovery that this version 
is not new, but a re-issue of a work originally published in 1918. 
This gives some excuse for the remark of Mr. R. M. Wilson, in 
his introduction, in which he says: ‘Alliteration as the sole 
ornament of poetry has long fallen into disuse.’ In 1918 
the work of Gerard Manley Hopkins had reached only its six 
readers, while W. H. Auden and Dylan Thomas were still 
wearing short trousers. In any case, the unknown author of 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight does not use alliteration 
as his only embellishment. 

The ‘bob and wheel’ short rhyming lines which so gracefully 
round off each stanza are a unique innovation no poet has 
since achieved (see final quotation). 
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Even if his statement were true, the Spenserian stanza, 
which Mr. Hare has used, has even more claim to be con- 
sidered obsolete, and for this reason, among others, even 
the Faerie Queen is almost unread. The same is true of Thomson’s 
Castle of Indolence, and of Tennyson’s Lotus Eaters. Probably 
Shelley, in Adonais, is the only poet who has found the true 
lyricism of this stanza, and a happy length in which he can 
sustain the elegaic impulse. Chatterton, with his power of 
invention, has been able to extend it, and his work, as the true 
ancestor of Spenser rather than of the medieval poets, is still 
too much neglected. 

My experience as a practitioner in the stanza, an experi- 
menter in the laboratory of the form, has led me to the con- 
clusion that it is an excellent stimulant for invention, a valuable 
check over exuberance, but that it holds up the flow of 
narrative, rounded it off too slickly, usually at the wrong 
moments. The work and ingenuity necessary becomes a bur- 
den, and this is particularly noticeable in a work of translation. 

The original Sir Gawayne flows easily and inevitably, and 
Mr. Hare’s stanzas strike me as stiff, prosier than prose, as by 
the nature of the stanza they must be. 

Mr. Wilson, in his introduction, perpetuates another heresy 
about Sir Gawayne. He says: ‘If a literal translation be 
desired, prose is the only possible medium.’ I do not think 
this is true, nor that a prose version is desirable. There have 
been prose translations, but the kind of poetical prose invoked 
has been heavy and unsatisfactory. This hinterland between 
poetry and prose is a dangerous region in which to wander. 
There may be some excuse for a hard muscular narrative prose 
for the Odyssey, but none for the lyricism of Sir Gawayne. 

It is inevitable, in modernizing the poem, that some richness 
should be lost. The unknown author of Sir Gawayne uses a 
vocabulary of some 3,000 words, as many words as there are 
lines in the poem. He has at least eight different words for 
‘man’. He borrows as liberally from Norse sources as from 
French to get his alliterative effects. Mr. Wilson says: ‘The 
demands of alliteration tempt the translator to retain words 
from the original which have either been lost in modern 
English, or have considerably changed their meaning.’ Surely, 
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the value of such a poem for us, now, is that it can enrich our 
language, restore lost words. If it can be done successfully, we 
shall be better off, and in any case Mr. Wilson spoils his 
argument by admitting: ‘The demands of rhyme (in Mr. Hare’s 
version) occasionally lead to the use of a word in a strained 
sense, or the employment of an empty phrase.’ Such a misuse 
of words is not excusable, in my opinion, even with Chaucer or 
with Spenser. 

Let us examine some of the more difficult passages, com- 
paring the original with Mr. Hare’s version. I will change only 
the medieval letters for ‘th’ and ‘gh’ into their modern 
equivalents : 

‘That the scharp of the schalk schyndered the bones, 

And schrank thurgh the schyire grece and scade hit in twynne, 


With Mr. Hare this becomes: 


Then Gawayne gathers the great axe on height 
And sheared through flesh and fat, 


in which the whole terrible power of the original Norse words 
have been lost. I contend that with little alteration this can 
be rendered in intelligible English: 


So that the sharp of the steel sundered the bones 
And shrank through the shivering flesh, clave it in twain. 


Here is the magnificent opening of the fourth book: 


Now nears the New Yere, and the nyght passeth, 

The day dryveth to the derk, as dryghtyn biddeth, 

Bot wylde wedereth of the world wakned theroute, 
Clowdes kesten kenly the colde to the erthe, 

Wythe nyghe innoghe of the northe the naked to tene; 
The snawe snitered fulsnart, that snaythed the wylde; 
The werbelande wynde wapped from the hyghe, 
And drof uche dale ful of dryftes ful grete. 


A passage in which the author exploits more than usual his 
wealth of Norse words. Mr. Hare makes this: 


By this it was the last watch of the night. 

Then at the word of God the morning woke; 

And charged the dark and overthrew him quite. 

Wild weather of the world with tempest broke; 

What shall he now that lacketh shoes and cloak... 
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in which the whole feeling of the wild, blind, natural forces 
that threatened and encircled medieval man (the whole point 
of the poem in my opinion) is gone. This passage also will 
become intelligible, and remain poetry, with very little 
change: 


Now nears the new year and the night passes, 

The day drives to the dark as the good god bids, 
-But the wild weathers of the world awaken thereout, 
Clouds cling keenly with cold to the earth, 

Near enough to the North to trouble the naked; 
Snow snorts and swirls, swathing the wilds, 

The woebegone wind whistles from on high 

And drives each dale full of drifts full deep... 


If alliteration as an embellishment to English poetry had, 
indeed, fallen into disuse, a new version of this poem could 
restore it. And that is why I hope readers and publishers will 
not be content with this version. It has its value in introducing 
this most difficult (linguistically) of middle English poems to 
a new circle of readers, and it confirms the incontestible fact 
that it is a poem. A prose version must be inadequate, an 
insult to the reader. I believe a literal verse translation is 
possible. 

Before leaving this version I must admit its moments of 
poetry. In the beautiful description of the changes of the season 
in the opening of the second book, Mr. Hare gives us: 


On the fair plains the little flowers may show, 

Both ground and groves then green is all their weed, 
Birds busy them to build and sing also 

For solace, that the summer shall succeed 

Full daintily by many bank and mead; 

And buds in the rank hedgerows thickly crowd, 

From sharpness of the pitiless winter freed, 

To swell and bloom when times have them allowed, 
And plenty noble notes are heard in greenwood proud. 


This evokes the charming atmosphere of the Faerie Queen, and 
invites us to turn again to Chaucer, with the result that it 
appears little more than pastiche. Chatterton was poet enough 
to avoid this in his most flagrant imitations. 
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With much less ingenuity and skill this passage comes out of 
the original: 


Bright sheds the rain in showers full warm 
Falling upon the fair flat earth; flowers there show, 
Both in ground and grove green are her weeds, 
Birds busk and build and bravely sing in the branches 
For solace of the soft summer that follows thereafter 
In a hush, 

And blossoms swell to blow 

By hedgerows rank and lush, 

And noble notes enough 

Are heard in the summer bush. 


Which, I think, is sufficient justification for a new version of 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight in the original alliterative 
English. 

MauricE CARPENTER 


THE UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER. Tuomas NAsHE. 
Illustrated by MicuarL Ayrton, with an Introduction. 
John Lehmann. 15s. net. 

To the University wits of Elizabeth’s reign, prose was pre- 

eminently a mathematical pastime. Lyly’s Euphuistic norm 

falls inevitably into its high-faluting components of parison, 
isocolon, homeceoteleuton, and the rest. Elsewhere, one finds 
the Ciceronian, the ink-horn phrases, the Arcadian, the 

Senecan, the 


“Taffata phrases, silken tearmes precise, 
Three pilde Hiberboles, spruce affection.’ 


In short, the pen moved, not to a sequence of events nor to 
a sequence of thoughts, but to a series of stylistic schemes, and 
language simply degenerated into a means of cramping 
narrative and reflection. 

Nashe stood apart from the general trend, proudly and 
selfconsciously: 


‘This I will proudly boast ... that the vaine which I haue 
(be it a median vaine, or a madde man) is of my owne begetting, 
and cals no man father in England but my selfe, neyther Euphues, 
nor Tarlton, nor Greene.’ 
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He recognized that style is a means to an end and not the end 
itself, so that we never find content lagging behind expression 
in his writing. Not that the content is particularly weighty for 
Nashe, in his prose, at least, has preserved no profound 
thoughts or universal observations. It survives as the rich 
apparel in which he clothed the trivial and the ignoble. There 
can, I think, be no question that it is a great prose and not 
demonstrably inferior to any English prose save Shakespeare’s. 
It is rich, varied, and creative. It has rhythmical vitality and 
sonorous harmonies. It can expand or compress with equal 
facility. It abounds with passages which are memorable 
simply because they say anything or something surpassingly 
well. And a comment can bring together the qualities of wit, 
grossness, morality, and sentiment, as: ‘I was at Pontius 
Pilates house and pist against it.’ 

In The Unfortunate Traveller Nashe succeeds, for once, in 
securing some kind of equivalence between matter and 
manner. I am not convinced that it displays quite the same 
measure of stylistic virtuosity as Have With You to Saffron 
Walden, for instance, but its style is committed to a wider and 
more diverting theme. The adventures of Jack Wilton, the 
Unfortunate Traveller, call for no comment and are best taken 
as Nashe presents them. The book is usually described as a 
picaresque novel, the first thing of the kind in English, and 
this will serve, though the term picaresque is nowadays used 
rather loosely to cover any period piece that involves a long 
journey. It is not always easy to classify Elizabethan works 
in terms of literary kinds, especially when the work in question 
is such an original and highly organized structure as The 
Unfortunate Traveller. Nashe tells of the wanderings of rogues, 
but so does Marlowe, and Doctor Faustus would indeed wear 
an outlandish look if described as ‘a picaresque tragedy’. 

With Nashe it seems to me that the historical sense was very 
much more real than the. picaresque. Whether The Unfortunate 
Traveller has any more claims to historical accuracy than 
Kenilworth I neither know nor care. The whole point is that the 
age of Henry VIII is, for Nashe, one more vital, colourful 
and real than his own age. So too in Summer’s Last Will and 
Testament, and in the crevices of his other writings. The 
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reason is not far to seek. Invective was his principal weapon, 
and his natural disposition was towards controversy. He who, 
in King Hal’s day, would have been at the heart of contro- 
versies that changed history, found himself strangely restricted 
in the more settled years of Elizabeth. The mere abuse of 
Italians and all other foreigners is a poor substitute for a 
decisive contribution to the attack on Rome and the cracking 
of Christendom. And to be for or against Luther, Zwingli, 
More, Wolsey, Cromwell, or Gardiner would have been well 
worth Nashe’s while; whereas the Harvey brothers carried too 
slight a freight of virtue or of vice to justify the full impact of 
his abuse. For lack, then, of a congenial milieu and of matter 
worthy of his genius, he failed to write universally except in 
this one very, very brilliant contribution. The rest, apart 
from his lyrics which are finer and far more original than many 
critics suppose, is either leather or prunella—or, in Nashe’s 
own phrase, ‘lenten stuff.’ 

The present edition is beautifully produced. Mr. Michael 
Ayrton contributes fifteen illustrations which are startling and 
admirable, together with an introduction which crams a 
remarkable amount of genuine appreciation and geniune 
inaccuracies into six pages. The scholars, however, have no 
grouse, for they have been well served in the olden time. This 
may, or may not, be the place to express the pious hope that 
McKerrow’s great edition of Nashe, together with Greg’s 
equally monumental Henslowe, is on the stocks for reprinting. 

J. M. Noswortuy 


THE NETHERLANDS. A Stupy oF some AsPEcts oF ART, 
CosTuME, AND SoctAL Lire. SACHEVERELL SITWELL. 
Batsford. 18s. 

Mr. SITWELt is hardly the one we should have expected to 

find writing of the Netherlands, where, at first sight, the 

dominant characteristics, not only of the landscape, but also 
of the architecture and the spirit and habit of mind of the 
people, are the straight line and the flat, undecorated surface. 

Yet the book he has written, or rather made—for it is rich 

in quotation and decorated with a brilliant selection of 

illustrations—is exactly what one would have expected from 
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him. Its true nature can best be judged from the sub-title, 
from which all familiar with the author’s tastes will know at 
once the kind of ‘study’ that is to follow. 

This is no ordinary tourist’s guide, nor an exhaustive 
description of the Netherlands; indeed the book ignores the 
provinces of Brabant and Limburg; that other Holland, the 
Catholic South. It is not a picture of Holland as it is, nor as 
it ever was. It is Mr. Sitwell’s Holland. A collection of relics, 
revivals, and strange survivals, of hidden riches and unsus- 
pected beauty. The author is said to have avoided the museums 
but he has no need of them—he creates his own. Equipped 
with rare erudition, a sensitive eye, and an uncommon 
tenderness for all that he finds beautiful and strange, he gets 
beyond the present and the exterior of things. He enters 
patrician houses, old Town Halls, and, let it be admitted, 
many museums, marvels at the interior richness of baroque 
and rococo decoration, and describes it with devoted, pains- 
taking detail. (His discovery of the ‘interior exuberance’ 
behind the ‘exterior restraint’ is, perhaps, the book’s best 
contribution to a truer understanding of the country—and of 
its people.) He reveals an unsuspected paradise in Friesland 
and rediscovers Volendam and the isle of Marken, finding 
there, in the amazing houses, costumes, and customs, something 
worthy of more than the tourist’s interest—something for the 
sociologist. Fascinated by the costumes, he describes them 
down to the last stitch, so that often no clear picture emerges 
and we are left longing for the ‘extraordinary vitality of 
effect . . . produced by apparently simple means’ that he, 
himself, admires in the work of Frans Hals. He goes to Noord 
Holland, Overyssel and Zeeland, and everywhere seems to be 
astonished that so much of aesthetic interest and curiosity 
should lie so near home. 

But Mr. Sitwell is not content to see with his eyes alone, 
nor will he stay in one place at a time. In his imagination he 
reincarnates figures from paintings and from the past, and 
reconstructs dead villages and river landscapes. From Leyden 
or Delft, he is suddenly transported to Grado, Zara, Chartres, 
Strasbourg; on the road from Monnikendam to Edam, his 
mind flies off to Marrakesh and Leptis Magna. This ability 
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to make imaginative flights through space and time, irritating, 
perhaps, to those who prefer to keep to the point and to be in 
one place at one time, gives the book a great richness, though 
on the other hand, it frequently overwhelms the true subject 


with the wealth of the author’s knowledge of other things. 
J. T. Brockway 


A BOOK OF GYPSY FOLK TALES, Selected by Dora E. 

Yates. Phoenix House. 12s. 6d. 

THERE are commonly two schools of thought about the 
Gypsy, one the sentimental, highly-coloured tradition deriving 
from the novels of Borrow and Watts-Dunton, the other, 
caustic and unsympathetic, maintained by the majority of 
farmers and social reformers. The first, apt enough to the 
romantic situation of an Asiatic people who have followed 
nomadic ways of life over the English countryside for five 
hundred years, would now reduce Gypsy status to that of 
doubtful descendants of the Pharaohs cast for minor parts in 
a musical film. The second, not wholly unsupported by acts 
of poaching and pilfering, tends to emphasize the Gypsy’s 
rascality in proportion to the degree of envy his idleness and 
independence arouse in those inescapably wedded to labour. 
Both views need correction to bring their element of truth into 
true perspective. Personal familiarity with Gypsy folk is the 
fairest way to obtain this: as substitute, familiarity with the 
range of their oral heritage will, hopes the present editor and 
secretary of the Gypsy Lore Society, help to break through 
barriers of prejudice and spurious glamour. 

This richly entertaining and representative collection of 
tales falls into separate sections, of those told originally in 
Romani by continental Gypsies and those told in the ver- 
nacular by English, Scots, and Anglo-Welsh narrators. The 
themes, apart from a few humorous ‘whoppers’, can generally 
be resolved into a mixture of fertility myth, familiar to readers 
of the Golden Bough, success story in the vein of Andersen’s 
Tinderbox, and naive self-glorification. A story’s effect, especi- 
ally when it is unsophisticated, lies in the telling and it is here 
that the vernacular tales score. Camp-fire audiences delight in 
verbal embroidery, lively interpolations, and dramatic oratory 
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which can never be wholly preserved in translation from the 
spicy colloquialisms of the expert raconteur. Given a clothing 
of curious phrase one could swallow even the anachronisms 
of conscription and the telephone which occur in two Bul- 
garian and Polish tales. To his (or her) virtuosity as a spinner 
of words, indeed, is due both the admiration of Miss Yates for 
the Romanichal and the grudging reception accorded in 
everyday circles. Too often, as Mark Antony found, ‘this grave 
charm, Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose, Beguiled me 
to the very heart of loss.’ A frontispiece portrait by Augustus 
John of Athaliah, wife of a famous story-teller, leaves no 
doubt of the charm’s power. 
ALAN WALBANK 


THE PUPPET’S PART. DupLey Carew. Home and Van 

Thal. ros. 6d. 

“VANITY, the puppet’s part’ is the quotation from King Lear 
that supplies the title and the theme of this intriguing novel 
by Mr. Carew. Vanity on the part of Simon Foster led him to 
desert from the Army and masquerade as Alf Mingles, garage- 
hand, rather than face the intolerable shame and suspicion 
of framed-up charges. Vanity led Michael Talbot, the cause 
of Foster’s desertion, to pose as the County-family man that 
he was not, to seek out little factory girls in the back streets 
of King’s Cross and buy them drinks whilst telling tall stories 
of his immense importance to the world. Vanity, too, led 
Talbot into an embarrassing entanglement with one such 
girl and, ultimately, into the dock of the Old Bailey to face 
a charge of having murdered that girl. 

The skeleton of Mr. Carew’s story is supplied by a murder 
case of 1907 transposed to the conditions of 1947. (Acknow- 
ledgments are made by the author to The Trial of Robert 
Wood in the Notable British Trials series.) But the murder case 
and the mystery concerned therewith is only a small part of 
the structure of The Puppet’s Part. Mr. Carew is concerned 
primarily with getting right through the empty pretence at 
reality that a story necessarily demands, to the true poetic 
reality that lies beneath. Where any number of words might 
convey the ostensible meaning, the author chooses the Klang- 
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word; the word that sets one thinking of hidden layers of 
meaning below the surface of the words. 

Now, when reality is being used in this manner; when the 
author is trying to lead you by way of surface values to 
something deeper, certain demands are made upon the writer. 
And one of these demands is that the pretended reality shall 
convince in its own right. For if the surface play loses our 
interest by an occasional false note, all hope of holding us 
tight during a plunge into the depths is lost. For Mr. Carew 
then, there is a demand that his facts shall be accurate and 
that he shall suffer the penalty for a mistake out of all propor- 
tion to the error. With a little more care, this may well be 
the medium which Mr. Carew will use to great effect—but 
that little more care will have. to be taken. I noticed three 
mistakes in fact that would have no importance at all in the 
normal thriller but which, because of the task which our 
author has undertaken, have all the importance of errors 
in a major text-book. 

On p. 98 there is a reference to a row of telephone boxes 
on Sloane Square station; the present reviewer is sadly aware 
that there are no telephone boxes there, nowadays, nor were 
there in 1947. On the next page, from the same mythical 
phone box, Foster dials 999 ‘and hardly had the turntable 
clicked into place before a polite voice was speaking in his 
ear, intimating that it was the police’. Actually, the polite 
voice that answers 999 says: ‘Emergency; which service do 
you require?’ Most serious of such errors occurs on p. 195 
when ‘Simon heard the scream of police sirens’. Did he indeed? 
and outside the Old Bailey, too! 


F. J. Brown 


THE GEORGIAN PLAYHOUSE. RicHarp SouTHERN. 
Pleiades Books. 125. 6d. 
Mr. SouTHERN has been a frequent contributor to Life and 
Letters, and readers will remember with pleasure his articles on 
‘An Old Bristol Theatre’ (September, 1939); ‘Aphra Draws 
Off A Scene’ (November, 1941); ‘Davenant, Father of English 
Scenery’ (February, 1942); “The Curtain Drops’ (April, 1942). 
In this monograph he is concerned with the interior of the 
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Georgian playhouse and its development from Restoration to 
Victorian times. He draws much of his material from an 
examination of the plans and the remains of certain theatres 
still standing. Some are now mere shells, with only a painted 
ceiling to remind the world of their past beauty; others, like 
the Theatre Royal, Bristol, and the former theatre at Richmond, 
Yorkshire, present even now many of the features of the Georgian 
playhouse. In his careful account of them, Mr. Southern 
reveals a controlled enthusiasm that lends authority to what is 
bound to be a standard work on the subject. 

He emphasizes the sense of intimacy between actor and 
audience that was so marked in these theatres. Unlike the large 
continental houses largely devoted to opera, they were very 
small and were particularly suited to the short, quickly 
changing scenes of the Restoration and Georgian drama. 
Every member of the audience was close enough to observe the 
‘eye’ and play of feature of the actor. To subtlety of acting was 
added speed in presentation. This was achieved by two devices 
that are practically unknown abroad: the horizontal groove 
and the use of the proscenium door. Mr. Southern describes 
and illustrates the groove system of scene changing by which 
scenery, sliding along a groove, was changed in view of the 
audience as rapidly and as often as required. He also gives two 
sketches of the proscenium doors that were inherited from 
Elizabethan tradition and were used for all entrances and exits. 
A Restoration example is quoted to prove that an actor’s 
departure by one door and immediate entrance by another 
implied an instant change of scene. Both devices made for 
rapidity and a knowledge of them enables us to understand 
how the eighteenth century players were able to put on so 
many entertainments in the course of one evening. 

All aspects of the interior of the playhouse are examined 
here, from the poky little pit passages to the painting room 
machinery. Our appreciation of these details is greatly 
enhanced by thirty photographs and some fifty reproductions 
of old prints. Since the eighteenth century saw a great develop- 
ment in the social life of the county towns and provincial 
cities, it is hardly surprising to find portrayed the theatres of 
Bath, Bristol, Stamford, and Newbury. In such towns the 
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playhouse even surpassed the coffee house as a centre of 
fashionable life and it is interesting to find that the pit was 
often floored-in so that the theatre might be used as an 
assembly or ball room. Later, the audience was often less 
elegant and I wish that Mr. Southern had been more explicit 
in his reference to Newcastle theatre in 1837. There, apparently, 
it was ruled that ‘the floor between the front seats and the 
front of the gallery be covered with lead to prevent nuisances’. 
How far can we let our imaginations go? 
CEcIL PRICE 


RAGE FOR ORDER. Austin WarrEN. University of 

Chicago Press. Cambridge University Press. 16s. 6d. 
Mr.WarREN is a post-Eliot academic critic who has written 
a sensitive and sensible book on Richard Crashaw, after which 
these essays on nine poets and novelists come as a disappoint- 
ment. This is not necessarily surprising. Faced with the genius 
of a Hopkins, a Yeats, a Kafka, the academic critic can only 
retire behind his professional timidities until that genius has 
been illuminated and re-illuminated by critics who are them- 
selves creative. Faced even with the less bewildering genius of 
a George Herbert, a Hawthorne, an E. M. Forster, the 
academic critic can do no more than to present us, as Mr. 
Warren here does, with just, but uninspired, estimates. 

This book has a short preface which sets down some clear 
and admirable indications of the author’s attitude towards art 
and criticism. With his dicta about ‘rage for order’, initial 
intensity and violence, and the several interrelated disciplines 
of poet, reader, and critic, one can hardly quarrel. The 
succeeding essays, however, do not come up to the expectations 
raised by this preface. The dull lectures expliquées of Hopkins’ 
philological and Yeats’ philosophical backgrounds neither add 
to our knowledge nor increase our understanding of these 
poets. The just estimate of George Herbert adds nothing to 
what has been said by Grierson and Hutchinson. On Pope, 
and the discrepancy between neoclassical poetry and criticism 
Mr. Warren is more interesting, though he fails to establish 
his case that that near romantic, our greatest classical poet, 
was a metaphysical manqué. Much the most interesting essay 
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Shining Morning Face 


LAWRENCE HANSON. Author of The Life of S. T. Coleridge. 
This enchanting childhood autobiography, set in a middle 
class background, gives a vivid description of family life at 

the beginning of the century as it appeared to a small boy. 
125. 6d. net 


A Threshold in the Sun 


LLOYD MORRIS. An unusual autobiography set in New 
York at the turn of the century, France in the early 1920's 
and America again in the immediate pre-Hollywood era. 
Besides his own remarkable family, the author tells of Sarah 
Bernhardt, Jean Jaurés, 2, and many other distinguished 
people. 85. 6d. net 


The Winds are Still 


JOHN HETHERINGTON. Author of Airborne Invasion. 
“ The retreat from Greece forms the basis of a gripping story 
. . . Sound characterization adds a strong human interest to-the 
virtues of a well managed novel.” —Scotsman. gs. 6d. net 


Three Novels 


KAREL CAPEK: A teprint in omnibus form of three of 
Capek’s most outstanding stories, Hordubal, Meteor, and An 
Ordinary Life. Together they form a trilogy of peculiar signif- 
cance in the literature of understanding. 12s. 6d. net 


George Allen and Unwin Ltd 
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in the book is that on Edward Taylor, the most considerable 
of the New England metaphysicals. Both in his analysis of 
Taylor’s odd power and charm, and in his suggestion for the 
abandonment of ‘metaphysical’ as other than a historical term 
in favour of the more accurate and comprehensive ‘baroque’ 
Mr. Warren is on surer ground than in his treatment of 
greater writers. None of the essays on novelists has the same 
interest. The most suggestive, that on ‘Symbolic Imagery in the 
Later Novels’ of Henry James, is unfortunately the slightest. 
To E. M. Forster, Mr. Warren pays a wise and balanced 
tribute. Hawthorne and Kafka are displayed and explained 
neatly, but he has nothing illuminating or exciting to say of 
either of them. 

One tries to be fair to Mr. Warren. He is obviously an able 
professor of literature; his writing is clear, to the point, and 
free from the embarrassing American indulgence in more or 
less meaningless technicalities appropriated from science or 
pseudo-science. He is, moreover, possessed of a subtle mind 
and a learned discrimination. Nevertheless, these essays seem 
to show that his qualities are leading him nowhere. The few 
stimulating suggestions in the book are not enough to com- 
pensate for its general expository dullness. 

Perhaps academic critics should be restrained from publish- 
ing their neat little articles, their written-up lecture notes. 
Yet, remembering his study of Crashaw, and grateful for the 
essay on Edward Taylor in the present volume, one would 
welcome a book from Mr. Warren on the minor metaphysical 
(or baroque) poets. There the very qualities that limit him in 
dealing with Pope or Yeats would be valuable, and the book 
would have an interest lacking in the uneven, heterogeneous 
volume under review. 


T. H. JonrEs 


THE CONCERN FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE IN THE 

PURITAN REVOLUTION. W. Scuenx. Longmans. 15s. 

Much of the recent interest in the English Civil War has had 

a propagandist purpose. Marxists, in particular, have seen in 

the interesting minority of Levellers and Diggers, as well as in 

some of the Quakers and Fifth Monarchy Men, forerunners 
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of their own ideology—Old Testament prophets, as it were, to 
herald the Gospel of St. Marx and All Engels. ‘It is no 
accident,’ Dr. Schenk writes on p. 97 of this scholarly book, 
‘that Winstanley owes his recent fame to a Marxist: Bernstein 
and his successors among the Marxist historians believed that 
they had found in Winstanley a spiritual grandfather of Karl 
Marx. It will therefore be necessary, in the course of this 
chapter, to make a rather careful inquiry into this ancestral 
relation.’ 

That is what the author does throughout: he makes a rather 
careful inquiry. And he has no difficulty in showing how 
Marxist historians have not taken all the religious evidence 
into account before elevating the Puritan Radicals on to their 
economic platforms. It is a well-known literary observation 
that the Pilgrim’s Progress is related to Piers Plowman, Bunyan’s 
cultural ancestry being traceable back to Langland through 
the popular preachers, however little doctrinal agreement the 
two allegrists would personally have found. Dr. Schenk draws 
a similar comparison. ‘Some of the Puritan Radicals,’ he sums 
up on p. 161, ‘are often described as present-day democrats, 
communists, or rationalists, born before their time. Such 
descriptions are bound to ignore some very important facts. 
Before 1660, and in the social strata where radicalism was at 
home, religion was still the shaping and inspiring force, and 
religion was still, in spite of changes and signs of decay, an all- 
embracing system of beliefs and assumptions with deep and 
complex roots in the past. One could indicate the historical 
position of the Puritan Radicals by saying that in their 
criticism of society they had much more in common with 
William Langland than with Thomas Paine or Karl Marx.’ 

Nevertheless, there may be a certain relationship between 
the more fanatical of the Puritan Radicals and the Marxists. 
Communism, after all, is a religion: it has its revelation, its 
sacred books, its priesthood, its Inquisition. Why should 
Marxists be interested in these religious fanatics of the Puritan 
Revolution at all? Surely part of the reason lies in their own 
priestly approach to social problems, in their insistence on 
leadership. Schenk speaks of the more fanatical Puritans’ 
‘aristocratic contempt’ for those who had not been favoured 
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with intimate contact with God. Equally so is Marxism—with 
its doctrine of leadership by a priestly body—the very nega- 
tion of democracy; so did Marx speak of ‘the reactionary lusts 
and prejudices of the workers’. 

To Aspinwall, the most fanatical of the Fifth Monarchy 
pamphleteers, mankind was divided between the chosen few 
and the sinful multitude. The Saints were ‘to exercise and 
manage . . . supremacy of power’; they were to be, as he put 
it, ‘the Lamb’s Military Officers’-—a phrase almost as ludi- 
crous as ‘the Dictatorship of the Proletariat? and meaning 
much the same: dictatorship by the few in the supposed 
interests of the many. It is indeed ‘ominous’, as Dr. Schenk 
says (but surely also Marxist?), that Aspinwall’s criminal code, 
which prescribed capital punishment for twelve offences, 
included among the twelve ‘cursing the Rulers of the people’. 

R. C. CHuRCHILL 


CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH. EuisasetH Micnon. Duke 
University Press, U.S.A.; Cambridge University Press, 
Great Britain and Ireland. 145. 

Tus Study of the Old Men and Women in Restoration 

Comedy is welcome. Its thesis—the scorn felt by youth for age 

—is not as novel as the author seems, rather earnestly, to 

think, and there are implications in that thesis itself which she 

fails to develop: but, in the main, her book is as welcome as it 
is well done. Confining herself to the best-known names, she 
traces the rise of the Restoration comedy of manners through 

Etherege, who at last receives his due, Wycherley, Dryden, 

Shadwell, and Aphra Behn, to its height in Congreve and its 

declension in Vanbrugh, whose Sir John Brute in The Provok’d 

Wife is ‘the product of bourgeois and not “‘manners” morality’. 

With George Farquhar comes ‘the real break in the old age’ 

convention established by preceding English comic writers 

(she means—of the Restoration) but it is admitted that ‘the 

danger of categorizing Farquhar with the sentimentalists is 

great’. The book ends with a postscript on Sentimental 

Comedy, in which Steele is the villain and an insufficiency of 

other writers is mentioned. 

Several of the author’s opinions would change, I feel, were 
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she perhaps more familiar both with the plays as acted and 
with the conditions of their acting. She makes much of the 
precocity of Restoration heroines but forgets the youth of, say, 
Juliet: nor does she suggest that the types of old people repre- 
sented on the stage may have been in part influenced by the 
actors available at the Restoration. She could also have well 
emphasized that after wars, comedy tends to be first, cynical, 
then sentimental. To have stressed these facts would not have 
taken away from but underlined her thesis. There are two other 
points which she appears to forget—that in many Restora- 
tion comedies, the main couples start by being married (in the 
preceding age, marriage was the end, not the beginning of a 
comedy) whilst the young lovers in Restoration plays are often 
subsidiary—which one notices more on the stage than in the 
library; and she ignores the comparative absence of old age in 
comedies preceding the Restoration. There is the Countess 
Roussillon: but few of the young people in Shakespearian 
comedy have parents—Orlando, Beatrice, Isabella, Cressida, 
and of all those in Merchant of Venice, Portia, Nerissa, Bassanio, 
and the rest, only one, Jessica, has a parent, and that is 
Shylock, originally a comic figure. When we consider the 
comic figure which is also made of the Old Lady in Webster’s 
The Duchess of Malfi, we may be inclined to think that if old 
age is not mocked earlier, it is because it does not occur as a 
comic theme. Once it does, it is inevitable that it should be 
mocked, because all that is comic about old age is when it tries 
to be young (the author misses the corollary that the young 
Restoration people are comic because they are trying to be 
old). In short, as an argument, Miss Mignon’s points are 
scarcely worth making; they smack somewhat too strongly of 
theory for theory’s sake, but in so far as they sketch the 
development of one kind of play, they fit in adequately 
enough with the main picture of English comedy as a whole. 
H. K. FisHEr 
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Gone back from picking oysters off the mangrove trees 
on Bogue Islands, your boatman (if he is ‘Buddy’ Bear) 
will point out the ruins of what he alleges to be an old Spanish 
house jutting into Montego Bay. There is no denying the 
agedness of a gun sticking out of the sand a little further on, 
but whether the derelict little house on its foundation of rock 
may properly be called Spanish is more than open to doubt. 
That the boatman does so is an interesting sign of oral tradi- 
tion, but it is also one of the difficulties attendant on such a 
tradition, of sifting fact from legend, of disentangling a true 
legend from a false site. There are indeed Spanish remains 
round and near Montego Bay, but all over Jamaica it will 
often be found that any ruin, even of a house demolished as 
recently as 1932, will be called ‘Spanish’, while others that 
are so remain ignored, neglected, or overgrown. 

The Spaniards were not the first inhabitants of the island, 
but they were there before the Africans. Spanish cruelty, par- 
ticularly in its attempts at forcible conversion to Christianity, 
killed off the original Arawak inhabitants of Jamaica. The 
Spaniards were themselves driven out by the British, who 
finally took over the island in 1655. The close on three 
centuries since then has seen the days of pirates and buccaneers; 
of Morgan and Nelson; of plantations and the ‘great houses’. 
Since emancipation the plantations have become ‘estates’: 
many of them have been broken up, the great houses decayed, 
turned into hotels, some of them adapting the old building, 
others built on old sites, whilst English barbicues, water- 
wheels, old sugar-factory chimneys, crumble in the grounds 
or amid coco-nut groves. 

To attempt to follow in the tracks of the early Spaniards 
is not, therefore, the easiest way of touring Jamaica to-day, 
but it is what I have just done and I can scarcely conceive 
that there could be another more interesting. 
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Columbus discovered Jamaica on his second voyage in 
May, 1494. He made two subsequent visits, both of them on 
his fourth voyage. On the last of these, he beached the two 
ships remaining to him, the Capitana and the Santiago de Palos, 
in what is now called Don Christopher’s Cove. Here he lived 
for a year and three days and here, by all accounts,? he left 
his ships, when he was rescued by one sent from Santa Domingo 
by Diego Mendez. 

I visited Don Christopher’s Cove in 1947, and again this 
January. It lies on the Drax Hall estate. There is nothing to 
show the way unless you know it; you drive off the main road, 
through the plantation: permission is necessary to proceed 
to the sea, but it is readily given. The cove consists of coral 
sand, bordered by what appear to me volcanic rocks, crowned 
with mangroves. It is at present entirely ‘unspoilt’. That is 
more than one can say for the other parts of this northern 
coast linked with the Discoverer. White River Bay, another 
‘site’, is at present undeveloped, but it has a beach club, and 
Mr. Issa, of whom more later, has already bought one arm of 
the bay. Further on, Dry Harbour has been re-christened 
‘Discovery Bay’ in order to popularise, and leave no doubt 
in the public’s mind, where Columbus landed. An American 
syndicate has set up a ‘Columbus Inn’ and the bay is to be 
turned into a ‘beach’. What has happened to Montego Bay, 
everyone knows; what will happen to it, people are less willing 
to envisage. In 1494 it was a large Indian village; during 
Spanish occupation it was a port for the expediting of lard, 
its name being a corruption of the Spanish word for ‘hog’s 
butter’. To-day, it is a faltering plage, the chief head-line 
it earns in the paper being ‘Montego Bay Season Heading 
for Definite Flop’. Undeterred, Mr. Issa, further east on 
the same coast, has just opened a huge Hollywooden hotel, 
called Tower Isle, and on the islet offshore has caused to be 
erected a small tower on the foundations of a Spanish watch- 
tower which originally stood there. The hotel seeks to identify 
its position with the landing of Juan de Esquivel, appointed 
Governor of Jamaica by Don Diego Columbus in 15009. 

Esquivel, in 1510, founded, at St. Anne’s Bay, the first 

1 Spanish and English Ruins in Jamaica. W.B. Goodwin, Meador, Boston. 
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capital of the island—Seville d’ Oro. Nine years later, part 
of the inhabitants moved to Lucea, on the west coast, and in 
1534, the majority of the remainder went to what is now 
Spanish Town, in the south. Similarly, Oristan had been 
changed from Savannah-la-Mar, in the south-west, to 
Bluefields Bay, a few miles east. Thus, the Spaniards moved 
South, and that is what I have just done. Landing now in the 
peace and calm of Frenchman’s Bay, where Columbus never 
came and from reaching which to-day the badness of the roads 
deter all but the most determined travellers, I look out across 
the comparatively untrodden sands of Calabash Bay, and 
offer my personal conclusions for consideration. It is significant 
that the Spaniards’ first capital was called Seville d’ Oro. 
Gold was what they were after. “On Saturday, the 3rd of May, 
the admiral resolved to sail over from Cuba to Jamaica, that 
he might not leave it behind without knowing whether the 
report of such plenty of gold they heard there was in it 
proved true.’ That was why he discovered Jamaica. The 
Spaniards may have been fanatics at converting, but they 
had small zeal for colonization. One of the reasons for the 
abandonment of Seville d’ Oro is the failure to find gold 
there; another is that the south coast was thought healthier. 
It is certain that numbers of well-to-do Spaniards, not finding 
gold in Jamaica, left for ‘El Dorado’, that place of gold which 
the Indians so cunningly told them was always in the path 
of the setting sun. 

. To-day, few of the Spaniards’ buildings remain, and all 
are in ruins. But new buildings arise, from new seekers after 
gold—the gold of tourists. Hotels charging £16 a day may be 
empty and a famous one may bring down its charges from 
£10 to £5. Yet along the coast, new hotels spring up, new 
‘developments’ are planned. San San Bay is divided into lots. 
The coast road looks as if it will soon be as ribbon-built as 
Barbados. The tourists, it is true, have not come in the numbers 
it is alleged that they will; but when they do, they will have to 
be fed, and fed better than they are at present. So should be 
the people of Jamaica, those whose land it is. 

Even as I sit here, on this south coast which I too find 
more healthy than the northern, I hear the same stories—of 
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hotels being aggrandized, of film companies, capital, modern 
machines. It seems to me that here, as elsewhere, dollars 
are mistaken for food. Food comes from the land. Looking 
at the fair land, the fertile land, of this island, I see Jamaica 
as an epitome of our world to-day. Hotels going up, whilst 
housing remains acute. Plenty of room at the inn, but none 
for those who erect them or serve in them. Insufficient food, 
too, to feed inhabitants, but all going out for what are still 
thought to be the rich of other countries...a fringe of 
playgrounds and plages round the coast, whilst inside, not very 
far in either, erosion, disease on bananas, a new disease on 
coco-nuts. I think not of what Swiss chefs are doing at the 
hotels, but of what Swiss engineers and agriculturalists could 
do on the hillsides, and I wonder, as I always do sadly, why 
only that nation has refused so resolutely to put the cart before 
the horse, and why the rest of us so obstinately refuse to learn 
from her. 

Having said which, and feeling I deserve to be run out of 
Jamaica, depart I therefore for Haiti. 
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From a book to be published later in the year with the 
provisional title THE EARLY ALPINE GUIDES 


RONALD W. CLARK 


ALMAT was cultured, leisurely, and contemplative, his 

mind moulded, at least to some extent, by the scientific 
investigators of Chamonix. Totally different, both in his 
mental approach to the mountains and in his physical bearing 
was Ulrich Lauener, the boisterous giant we have already met 
on the first ascent of the Wetterhorn. The differences between 
the two men were to a great extent those of the centres from 
which they came. 

For while Chamonix and Grindelwald had both been, from 
the middle of the eighteenth century, villages from which men 
had tentatively explored the recesses of the Alps, there was 
even in the early days a difference between them, a difference 
which became more pronounced as the nineteenth century 
advanced. Chamonix was by far the more important centre, 
a place of international renown to which the great investi- 
gators came, the starting-point for the ascent of Mont Blanc, 
the highest summit of Europe—or at least considered such 
until the exploration of the Caucasus. Yet almost all the 
mountaineering and scientific energy attracted to Chamonix 
was channelled along one single line of advance, up the Mer 
de Glace towards the summit of Mont Blanc itself. And the 
few paths which became increasingly well-trodden remained 
the paths which fresh travellers invariably wished to tread. 
There was, therefore, little incentive to tackle the greater 
mountaineering problems which the range presented. The 
Chamonix guides became more accustomed to well-known 
glacier expeditions than to attempts on the unclimbed peaks 
which flanked them: they were more accustomed to ice than 
to rock; they guided travellers the majority of whom made no 
pretence of feeling any joy among the mountains which they 
visited, as they would often stress, entirely for the data on the 
unknown physical world which they could gather there. And, 
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above all else, they were cribbed and confined by the regula- 
tions of the Corporation which made initiative worthless and 
their careers often a set of routine expeditions within the con- 
fines of their own valley. When an exceptional man such as 
Balmat, or later Michael Croz, did arise, he only did so by 
breaking past the traditions of his own people. 

No such traditions hampered the Oberland men. While a 
short walk from Grindelwald brought the traveller to a glacier 
poking its watery nose down past the green pastures to the 
region where men lived and worked, the Grindelwald ice- 
streams never attained the renown of those larger specimens 
around Chamonix. They attracted the dilettante and the 
traveller rather than the serious scientist. And the dilettante 
and the traveller had more time and inclination than the . 
scientist for investigating the unclimbed summits. The result 
was that many of the Oberland peaks were climbed when in 
the Mont Blanc range only that summit itself had been scaled. 
The Jungfrau was climbed as early as 1811 by the Meyer 
brothers, the ribbon-makers of Aarau, who repeated the ascent 
the following year when their friends had refused to believe 
their story, and the Finsteraarhorn was climbed possibly in 
1812 and certainly in 1829. It was not until 1827 that the 
Chamoniards found a new way up Mont Blanc and in reading 
the early records one feels that the mysteries of the unclimbed 
peaks never held quite the same terrors for the Oberlanders 
that they held for the Chamonix men. The Oberlanders were 
more venturesome and they travelled more widely in the Alps 
than most of their Savoy rivals, a fact which was to give them 
a great advantage during the ’50’s and the ’60’s. They were 
more at home on rock than on ice, although it is interesting to 
note that in spite of this they appear to have developed the 
forerunner of the modern ice-axe long before the Cha- 
moniards. Above all, they approached the mountains, not 
lightly but with a certain joie de vivre that formed a strong con- 
trast to the grim approach of the Chamonix men. 

Among the first of these Oberlanders was Ulrich Lauener, 
a gay, bearded figure, swaggering from the pages of Alpine 
history in a dark green suit and with a high Wald-hiihn plume 
stuck in his hat. When the founders of the new sport of 
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climbing, fretting in the foggy gloom of London or in ‘the 
steamy English Midlands’ thought of the Alps and the great 
panoramas they had seen from the peaks, it was probably the 
figure of Ulrich Lauener that they saw beckoning them back: 
for many of them he must have stood symbolically for ‘the 
greater joy of living as we know it only there’. 

Ulrich, born in the Lauterbrunnen Valley in 1821, was a 
high-spirited man with what Wills calls ‘the true Lauener cut’, 
possessed in his early days by an overflowing geniality and 
a superfluity of good spirits. He was one of four famous brothers, 
the others being Jakob, Johann who was killed on the 
Jungfrau by an avalanche in 1853, and Christian, also a guide 
of renown, whose exploits will be mentioned later. Practising 
as a guide at least as early as 1840, when he crossed the 
Tschingel Pass with M. Studer, the Swiss topographer whose 
Uber Eis und Schnee is still one of the most detailed records 
of the early ascents available, he was, with his brother 
Christian, by far the best-known guide in the Oberland. And 
although his record continues until the middle ’70’s—at the. 
age of 53 he took one of his employers, James Baumann, up the 
Matterhorn single-handed—he was working as a guide at 
least a decade before the more famous Oberland men and at 
least sixteen years before Melchior Anderegg made his first 
expedition. Ulrich would often tell how, as a young man, he 
would hand over his sack to a shepherd on the Zazenberg Alp, 
a shepherd who was always willing to carry it to the glacier 
for a small sum. The shepherd, he would proudly reveal, was 
none other than ‘Der Englanderfuehrer’, the great Christian 
Almer who in later years was to equal and then to surpass 
Ulrich himself. 

It was not until 1856 that he began keeping a fuehrerbook, 
and it is largely due to Captain Farrar’s minute researches 
related in the Alpine Journal that we have a clear picture of 
Ulrich’s record before that date. Among his most important 
expeditions were those to the summit of the Wetterhorn with 
Wills and the first ascent of Monte Rosa, which he made a few 
days before the Wetterhorn ascent with a party that included 
the Smyth brothers and Charles Hudson. The Smyths described 
Lauener as ‘a man whose value we had learned by experience, 
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having crossed with him some of the highest and most difficult 
passes in the Alps’. It is difficult to judge what these were, 
however, as the Smyths’ record only begins in 1855, and their 
previous expeditions appear to have included only the 
Strahlhorn, the second of the major Zermatt peaks to be 
climbed, and the passage of the Adler Pass. It is interesting to 
note, however, that many of these early expeditions of Ulrich’s 
were made beyond his native Oberland peaks, and by the ’50’s 
he had attained a reputation not only in the Oberland but far 
beyond it which was not equalled by any other guide then 
working. It was this reputation which was to give him during 
the ensuing quarter of a century such a regular flow of engage- 
ments—two of his employers,. Lord Wentworth and E. R. 
Whitwell each employed him for more than ten successive 
seasons—even though his experience and ability were passed 
rather quickly by those of such younger men as Melchoir, 
Anderegg, and Christian Almer. 

Two of his expeditions are of particular interest. One was 
in 1860, when Ulrich introduced to the mountains A. W. 
Moore, the aloof Civil Servant who was to blossom out as one 
of the great climbers of the following two decades and whose 
work as Honorary Secretary of the Alpine Club did so much 
to revive the fortunes of the Club during the middle ’70’s. 
‘Ulrich Lauener conducted me over the very difficult glacier 
pass of the Petersgrat, from Lauterbrunnen to Kippel, and 
thence to Viesch,’ he wrote in Lauener’s fuehrerbook, ‘and I 
cannot find words to express how delighted I was with him: in 
fact, being a novice on ice, I fear I should have fared badly 
without him.’ 

The other expedition of note was the first passage of the 
Eigerjoch which Ulrich made with Leslie Stephen and 
William and G. S. Mathews on 7th August, 1859. The record 
which Stephen has left of it shows Ulrich at the height of his 
power, while the incidents which it records and the behaviour 
of Ulrich on that notable expedition are typical of the man. 
It is also of interest for another reason, for it was one of the 
last expeditions which Ulrich was to make before his reputation 
was surpassed by that of men such as Croz, Almer, and 
Anderegg. In his younger days he had been ‘in advance’ of his 
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Chamonix contemporaries, giving less consideration than they 
to the purely scientific results of mountain travel: yet he 
appears to have been unaware that these standards were not 
permanent, and that an even more ‘sporting’ attitude to 
mountain climbing would develop. Stephen, who had been 
‘introduced to the mysteries of mountaineering’ in 1858, was 
one of the men most largely responsible for the injection into 
mountaineering of a new esthetic yet sporting approach, 
which two years later caused one of those incidents which 
periodically split the Alpine world; it is of interest as under- 
lining the new spirit which Lauener never really understood. 

The incident occurred at the Winter Dinner of the Alpine 
Club in 1861, when Stephen gave his mock account of a great 
climb. ‘And what philosophical observations did you make? 
will be the inquiry of one of those fanatics who, by a reasoning 
process to me utterly inscrutable, have somehow irrevocably 
associated Alpine travelling with science,’ he said. ‘To them 
I answer that the temperature was approximately (I had no 
thermometer) 212 (Fahrenheit) below freezing point. As for 
ozone, if any existed in the atmosphere, it was a greater fool 
than I take it for.’ This was, to many members, not only a 
challenge but something very near a personal insult. Tyndall 
not only gave up his vice-presidency of the Club but also 
resigned his membership in pointed protest. The interesting 
point is that from all we know of Lauener he would have been 
almost as shocked as Tyndall at Stephen’s remarks. 

~In 1859, however, the differences had not become so pro- 

nounced. On the Eigerjoch expedition, the Mathews were 
accompanied by two Chamonix men, Jean-Baptiste Croz, 
brother of the great Michael, and a man named Charlet. 
‘I had secured the gigantic Ulrich Lauener,’ says Stephen, 
‘the most picturesque of guides. Tall, spare, blue-eyed, long- 
limbed, and square-shouldered, with a jovial laugh and a not 
ungraceful swagger, he is the very model of a true moun- 
taineer: and, except that his rule is apt to be rather autocratic, 
I would not wish for a pleasanter companion.’ 

The party of six left the little inn on the Wengern Alp with 
the object of passing up the Eiger glacier towards the snow- 
ridge that connects the Monch with the Eiger. ‘We hoped 
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afterwards to attack the Monch, but in any case meant to 
descend to the Aletsch Glacier on the other side,’ Stephen says. 

Soon after they had left the inn there had been the first of 
those almost inevitable disputes between the Chamonix men 
and Lauener, who did not feel that Chamoniards were really 
needed on any ascent in the Oberland. Their differences were 
accentuated rather than diminished by the fact that their 
conversation was carried out in pantomime, Lauener speaking 
hardly a word of French and the two Chamonix men hardly a 
word of German. The first crisis arose after the Mathews and 
their guides, forming a majority, had decided to tackle the 
network of crevasses on the upper glacier, greatly against the 
advice of Lauener, who wished to turn them rather than 
assault them frontally. The party was finally brought to a halt 
and the Chamonix men, declaring the position to be dan- 
gerous, warned the party not to speak lest the noise should 
bring down the great balanced masses of ice-seracs amongst 
which they all stood. ‘On my translating this well-meant 
piece of advice to Lauener,’ says Stephen, ‘he immediately 
selected the most dangerous-looking pinnacle in sight, and 
mounting to the top of it sent forth a series of screams loud 
enough, I should have thought, to bring down the top of the 
Monch. They failed, however, to dislodge any seracs and 
Lauener, going to the front, called on us to follow him.’ 

After considerable difficulties—and more differences between 
Lauener and the Chamonix men—the party reached the foot 
of the ice-slope leading to the ridge above. It was then, one 
feels, that Ulrich’s quality became decisively apparent and that 
he stepped into the unquestioned leadership of the party. 

‘Lauener led the way to cut the steps,’ says Stephen, 
‘followed by the two other guides, who deepened and polished 
them up. Just as we started, I remarked a kind of bright track 
drawn down the ice in front of us, apparently by the frozen 
remains of some small rivulet which had been trickling down 
it. I guessed that it would take some fifty steps and half an 
hour’s work to reach it. We cut about fifty steps, however, in 
the first half-hour, and were not a quarter of the way to my 
mark: and as even when there we should not be half-way to the 
top, matters began to look serious. The ice was very hard, and 
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it was necessary, as Lauener observed, to cut steps in it as big 
as soup-tureens, for the result of a slip would in all probability 
have been that the rest of our lives would have been spent in 
sliding down a snow-slope, and that the employment would 
not have lasted long enough to have become at all monotonous. 

‘Time slipped by, and I gradually became weary of a sound 
to which at first I always listen with pleasure—the chipping of 
the axe, and the hiss of the fragments as they skip down the 
long incline below us. Moreover, the sun was very hot, and 
reflected with oppressive power from the bright and polished 
surface of the ice. I could see that a certain flask was circulating 
with great steadiness amongst the guides, and the work of 
cutting the steps seemed to be extremely severe. I was counting 
the 250th step, when we at last reached the little line I had 
been so long watching, and it even then required a glance 
back at the long line of steps behind to convince me that we 
had in fact made any progress. The action of resting one’s 
whole weight on one leg for about a minute, and then slowly 
transferring it to the other, becomes wearisome when pro- 
tracted for hours. Still, the excitement and interest made the 
time pass quickly. I was in constant suspense lest Lauener 
should pronounce for a retreat, which would have been not 
merely humiliating, but not improbably dangerous amidst 
the crumbling seracs in the afternoon sun. I listened with some 
amusement to the low moanings of little Charlet, who was 
apparently bewailing his position to Croz, and being heart- 
lessly chaffed in return. One of two measurements with a 
clinometer of Mathews gave inclinations of 51 or 52 degrees, 
and the slope was occasionally a little more.’ 

It was only at four o’clock, five hours after they had started 
on the slope, and as Stephen was counting the 58oth step, 
that the party reached a small rock where they could rest. 

‘We meditated on our position,’ says Stephen. ‘After twelve 
hours’ unceasing labour we were still a long way on the wrong 
side of the pass. We were clinging on a ledge in the mighty 
snow wall which sank sheer below us and rose steeply above 
our heads. Beneath our feet the whole plain of Switzerland lay 
with a faint purple haze drawn over it, like a veil, a few green 
sparkles just pointing out the lake of Thun.’ 
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It was an awkward though not a desperate situation and 
one cannot help feeling that without Lauener’s confident 
enthusiasm the party would not have extricated itself so easily 
from the position. The Chamonix men cut up the rest of the 
slope to the pass, but it was Lauener who acted as route- 
finder on the far side and Lauener, his confidence pricked out 
by adversity, who kept up the spirits of the party during the 
uncomfortable night bivouac which followed. ‘Lauener him- 
self rose at once into exuberant spirits,’ says Stephen. ‘His 
good temper and fun seemed to rise with the occasion, and 
after telling us a variety of anecdotes, beginning with chamois- 
hunting and ending (of all things in the world) with 
examinations—for it seems that Swiss guides share, with 
undergraduates, this particular form of misery—he returned 
to the nook which the Chamonix guides had selected and, to 
the best of my belief, passed the rest of the night in chafing 
them.’ 

It was soon after this season that, for some queer reason that ° 
has never been fully explained, Ulrech’s development as 
a guide appears to have been halted; or perhaps more 
accurately, that the development of mountaineering overtook 
him and passed him by. One of the first signs was his refusal to 
attempt the Schreckhorn with Stephen in 1861: others were to 
follow, and it seems that he never fully appreciated how far 
forward the line dividing the possible from the impossible had 
been pushed since he had cut through the summit-ridge of the 
Wetterhorn only seven years earlier. He had been born into 
an age of mountain exploration during which he had, like 
many other Oberland men, disregarded, almost when he 
wished, the rigid mountain conventions of the time; he could 
never understand that, in less than a decade, it had become the 
established custom to do so. This is not to say that he dropped 
back into the position of a ‘lady’s guide’, a classification that 
then had a significance it certainly does not have to-day—and 
in 1869 an employer could still write in his fuehrerbook, 
‘How can the lion of the valley of Lauterbrunnen need a 
further testimonial?’ 

Two years later he had the famous escape below the Eiger 
described in Tuckett’s Race for Life, when a vast avalanche 
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poured down towards the party which reached cover with 
only a second or so to spare. Ulrich, the man farthest from 
safety, claimed afterwards that he had actually been hit by the 
first of the ice-blocks—more than 450,000 tons of them in all, 
Tuckett later estimated—which had so nearly swept away the 
whole party. In the same year Whitwell, who had escaped 
with Tuckett and Lauener below the Eiger, went to Zermatt 
with Ulrich and his brother Christian and was led by them 
up the Matterhorn—an interesting ascent, since it was the first 
time that the mountain had been climbed without any help 
from the local guides. The following year Lauener, again with 
Tuckett, and with his two brothers, Christian and another 
relative, Peter, led a party on the first south to north traverse 
of the Jungfrau, from the Faulberg to the Wengern Alp. 

In spite of Ulrich’s lack of imagination and his failure, in 
later years, to carry out many new expeditions, his powers 
never failed, and at the age of 60 he led a party over the 
Schmadrijoch to Ried, an ascent which took nearly eleven 
hours and on which, working alone, he cut no less than 700 
steps. His work as a guide continued, in fact, to within a few 
years of his death in 1900, in contrast to that of his brother 
Christian who retired, at the height of his career, to run a 
small inn on the outskirts of Lauterbrunnen. 

Born five years after Ulrich, Christian always lived in the 
shadow of his brother’s reputation. He never resented it and 
was always proud to explain to strangers his brother’s great 
prowess both as a guide and as a chamois-hunter. The Rev. 
W.H. Hawker tells, for instance, how he bivouacked one night 
with the two brothers. ‘The pipes being lighted, we were of 
course bound to talk the day’s work over,’ he says, ‘and I now 
learned how dangerous the rocks had been, Christian saying 
that on their return he was carrying the dead chamois, but 
that when they came to the worst part even he, accustomed as 
he was to rocks, could not carry it over: and, he added with 
just pride, that he wished I could have seen how nobly Ulrich 
shouldered it and walked upright as a soldier across that 
fearful place.’ 

Two of Christian’s most constant employers during his 
relatively short career were Professor Tyndall and Tuckett, 
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Stephen’s ‘irrepressible Tuckett’ who in the heroic cycle of 
Alpine adventure would ‘occupy a place similar to that of the 
wandering Ulysses in Greek fable or the invulnerable Sivrid 
in the lay of the Nibelungs’. 

It is Tyndall who gives us one of the finest pictures of 
Christian, a picture even more illustrative of the man than the 
fine portrait by Captain Abney which shows him bearded, 
with broad-brimmed hat and flowing tie, seated at an inn 
table, pipe and glass in hand. Tyndall arrived at Thun early 
in August 1860, after he had written to Christian asking him 
to meet him there. ‘Lauener was not to be found at Thun,’ he 
says, ‘but in driving from Neuhaus to Interlaken a chaise met 
us, and swiftly passed: within it, I could discern the broad 
visage of my guide. We pulled up and shouted, the other 
vehicle stopped, Lauener leaped from it, and came bounding 
towards me with admirable energy, through the deep and 
splashing mud. ‘‘Gott! wie der Kerl springt,’’ was the admiring 
exclamation of my coachman. Lauener is more than six feet . 
high, and mainly a mass of bone: his legs are out of proportion, 
longer than his trunk: and he wears a short tail-coat which 
augments the apparent discrepancy. Those massive levers 
were now plied with extraordinary vigour to project his body 
through space: and it was gratifying to be thus assured that 
the man was in first-rate condition, and fully up to the hardest 
work.’ A little tortuous, perhaps, but one can see the man. 

With Tyndall he made, a few days later, the first 
passage of the Lawinentor from Lauterbrunnen to the 
Aeggischorn—against the advice of Ulrich, who claimed the 
thing impossible—and he was to accompany Tyndall later 
on his first ascent of Monte Rosa. It was with Tuckett, how- 
ever, that Christian made his most famous expeditions, 
including the first ascent of the Cimon della Pala and new 
routes on the Marmolata and the Cima de Brenta. He travelled 
with the Tuckett family in 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1874, 
visiting almost every district of the Alps, and by the end of this 
period had journeyed more extensively throughout the chain 
than most of his contemporaries. 

Although Christian was better-travelled, perhaps a little 
better-read—on Monte Rosa he insisted on scrambling down 
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dangerous rocks to retrieve a book which had slipped from his 
pocket—he was in most ways typical of those Grindelwald 
guides who, while failing to be exceptional men, tackled their 
work so enthusiastically and happily that they brought to 
mountaineering a spirit of enjoyment that contrasts pleasantly 
with some more recent developments. 

Peter Baumann, the strict churchgoer who climbed the 
Wetterhorn more than a hundred times and the Schreckhorn 
more than fifty, would break into his favourite song, ‘Auf dem 
fellsen ist mein Leben,’ whenever he came to anawkward spot. 
Christian Lauener himself tackled the difficult pitch on the 
Dente Blanche singing his favourite song, ‘Langsam voram, 
immer langsam voram,’ while there are few more typical 
pictures than those of the guides gathering outside a hut in 
the evening and testing one another’s powers in queer trials of 
strength. Climbing up the outside wall of any building 
available, sometimes without the use of hands, was one of the 
forerunners of the famous church-door traverse at Wastdale— 
not to mention the billiard-table traverse—while T. S. 
Kennedy tells of an off-day at the Aeggischorn during which 
all present amused themselves by doing what he calls small 
gymnastic feats. ‘After we had done as many as we were 
capable of,’ he says, ‘a powerful man came forward out of a 
corner, and without saying a word straddled his legs apart, 
clasped his calves with his hands, and stooping down bit the 
very short grass off the ground with his teeth.’ This was 
Johann Fischer, then head guide at the Aeggischorn, who once 
climbed the Jungfrau twice and the Finsteraarhorn thrice in a 
single week. Such men, one feels, did not go into the business 
of guiding merely for gain.’ They were not important men like 
Balmat or their great contemporaries Anderegg and Almer, 
but each played his unspectacular part not only in opening up 
the Alps but in making the process a joyful series of events. 
They were rough but kindly men, and the clothing of qualities 
and virtues in which their employers dressed them when they 
recorded their deeds, the enthusiasms of the fuehrerbooks, the 
panegyrics of the early Alpine journals, all these seem justified 
rather otherwise when one considers their histories to-day. 

Such men were the Baumanns, the Michels, the Jauns, the 
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Rubis, and little Peter Bohren, the five-foot fellow who had 
been nicknamed ‘Peterli’ by his mother because he was so 
small. It was Peter Bohren whom Lauener had at the last 
moment drawn into Mr. Wills’ ascent of the Wetterhorn 
because he had visited the final plateau three times previously 
that season. Bohren had been born in 1822, and among the 
Oberland men had quickly gained a reputation as a master on 
ice. ‘Peterli’ soon died as a nickname and was replaced by “die 
Gletscher-Wolf’, which lasted until his death. He was a queer 
little man, with a knowledge of French which was unusual 
among the Oberland men, and he was, we are told, a good 
cook. He was a methodical fellow, and the way in which he 
kept his fuehrerbook was typical. Whereas many guides 
showed a casual unconcern in what was, after all, very similar 
to a soldier’s A.B. 64, Peter Bohren kept his fuehrerbook 
indexed and brought up-to-date, as though it had been part 
of an accountant’s ledger. He regarded it as one of the things 
to be safeguarded above all else, as is shown by a record which 
Mr. Anderson has left of the ascent of the Schreckhorn which 
he made with Christian Almer and Bohren. ‘A short distance 
from the hotel,’ he says, ‘we met Madame Bohren, who 
brought a copper kettle for our tea-making, and a little 
“‘toddle’’ who came to take leave of his father. Some time was 
taken up while Bohren tied the kettle on the top of his knap- 
sack, and gave up to his wife his testimonial book and 
valuables.’ 

‘Die Gletscher-Wolf’? must have been a curious figure, 
cutting up ice-slopes in the little woollen night-cap which he 
invariably wore, giving to the tall dignified gentlemen who 
employed him his unerring advice on glaciers and the way to 
cross them, and grubbing about on the mountain-side to make 
their bivouacs as comfortable as possible. 

Tuckett describes him thus on the Aletschhorn, in one of 
his letters. A good bivouac had been found—good, that is, 
judging by the standards of those hardy days—and Tuckett, 
Bennen, and Bohren had finished off a meal of Julienne soup, 
mutton, veal, ham, and sausage. ‘Bohren, who never seemed 
to be so comfortable as when poking about among the rocks 
and into all manner of holes and corners, disappeared down 
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the cliff beneath us, and soon there was a perfect storm of 
rolling stones, accompanied by vigorous strokes of the axe,’ 
says Tuckett. ‘In half an hour he returned in triumph, to 
inform us that he had manufactured a magnificent night’s 
quarters for himself of a projecting ledge of rock which formed 
a recess or shelf about two feet deep (backwards) and eighteen 
inches high. By ranging flat stones along the outside, plugging 
the crevices with moss, and strewing the interior liberally with 
hay, leaving a hole just large enough to wriggle through, he 
had produced no bad imitation of a marmot’s nest.’ 

It must not be thought, however, that Bohren had less than 
his contemporaries of that commanding quality which the 
guide rightly considers his own prerogative on the mountain. 
There was one famous incident on an ascent of the Wetterhorn, 
made some years after Mr. Wills’ climb. Bohren had arranged 
the order in which the members of the party would descend— 
different, of course, from that in which the mountain had been 
climbed—and one member of the party queried his judgment. 
Bohren merely turned to him with the words: ‘Herr, you are 
master in the valley: I am master here.’ 

He was, in spite of his short height, a great walker, and in 
1859 he crossed the Col de Miage from Courmayeur to 
Chamonix in a single day. Five years later he was a member 

of the party—it included A. W. Moore, Horace Walker, 
Melchior Anderegg, and Christian Almer—which made the 
record 22-hour Christmas expedition from Grindelwald, 
starting in the afternoon for the Finsteraarjoch and making 
a moonlight journey back to Grindelwald via the Strahlegg 
Pass. Bohren appears—like Vittorio Sella in later years—to 
have been peculiarly attracted to winter mountaineering at a 
time when it was almost unknown and hardly respectable. 

He was a joyful little man and Moore describes in his famous 
journal his delight in tobogganing (although it was not then 
known by that name). Writing of the improvised Christmas 
sports at Grindelwald in 1867, he says: ‘The general rule was 
for each man to travel in his own little sledge, but the most 
exhilarating and exciting form of the entertainment was cer- 
tainly to go down six together in a large sledge, steered by 
Peter Bohren, who was unanimously voted the ablest pilot, 
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and who took us down at a pace of nearly twenty miles an 
hour.’ 

His end came suddenly, on a clear afternoon in 1882, on 
the slopes where he had bivouacked with Wills nearly thirty 
years previously, and below the peaks he knew so well. On the 
afternoon of 4th July, he set out with a traveller and his old 
friend Peter Baumann, intending to ascend the Wetterhorn 
from the Gleckstein hut the following day. About a quarter of 
an hour’s walk below the hut, he dropped behind, being very 
tired, and told the others to go on, while he would follow later. 
‘Arriving at the hut,’ says Baumann, ‘I saw him coming on, but 
suddenly he sat down and seemed to fall. I called to him but 
it was too late, he was dead—his face was already cold. It was 
a sad sight. I carried him to the hut. That was a long night for 
me.’ The following day five guides came up from Grindelwald 
to bring down his body. 

Bohren had, as we have seen, been a guide during the winter 
as well as during the summer months, but this was unusual 
in his day, as it was to remain for many years. Most guides 
were content to carry on the ‘business’ of guiding for the few 
months of the summer season; they were, above all, chamois- 
hunters, quarrymen, small farmers, carpenters, men with a 
craft which they practised and which they looked upon as 
their main source of income. During the summer months 
they were prepared to leave their work for short periods and 
guide gentlemen who visited their valleys across the passes 
and up the mountains—as long as it did not interfere too 
much with the real business of their lives. Even Carrel, 
together with Luc Meynet, it should be remembered, once 
refused to accompany Whymper on the Matterhorn due to 
the demands of his work. He was, of course, even less of a full- 
time guide than many others, and there were a few men whose 
professional standing as guides did overshadow their other 
occupations even early in their lives. Men like Balmat, Croz, 
the Andereggs, the Almers, and the Laueners, who would 
devote many weeks or even months to a tour with one 
employer, gradually transformed the business from a part- 
time job into a full-time profession. They were, however, men 
who had reached an exceptional place in their craft and 
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they were supported by a large group of others only slightly 
less brilliant, whose occupation and background for most of 
the year was not so very different from that of most Alpine 
peasants. 

Johann von Bergen was typical of such men. A very tall, 
quiet fellow, he had something of the grave quality of the 
Huguenot about him, and is reported to have reprimanded 
one of his employers for swearing. A carpenter by trade, he 
had been born in 1836 in the small Oberland village of 
Meiringen, then a minute hamlet by the Aar, lacking both 
the great hotels and the suspended walk through the Aar 
gorges which distinguish it to-day. Thrifty, sober, and hard- 
working, he soon became not a wealthy man but one who 
could fairly be called comfortably off. He lived in a pic- 
turesque, well-appointed little chalet in the hamlet of Willingen 
situated where the mule-path to Rosenlaui and the Great 
Schiedegg branches off from the main road. There he kept 
a small herd of cows, bought with his savings, and throughout 
his life his interests appear to have been divided between 
guiding and dairy farming. Writing of him in middle life, 
H. Seymour Hoare, who employed him every year from 1871 
until 1884, says: ‘When camping out at the Kastenstein, or 
similar places where one would have supposed that there was 
little in the surroundings to suggest reflections on the manage- 
ment of a dairy, the conversation almost invariably turns upon 
agriculture when Hans is one of the party.’ 

- Something of the man’s quiet and unassuming character 
seems to illumine the few accounts of him in action that have 
survived. On the Jungfraujoch, where von Bergen was leading 
Hoare and Sir William Davidson, he ‘performed a feat which 
certainly has never been excelled in the way of icemanship, 
cutting round a corner which absolutely surplombed for 
some 200 feet on to a snow plateau below.’ That was the nice 
comment of Davidson, and if the incident brought praise from 
his informed and critical mind it must have been an excep- 
tional one. A similar illustration of Bergen’s quiet efficiency 
occurred on the Eiger, whose lower slopes he and his party 
were ascending unroped. An Englishman who was with them 
slipped and began to roll down the slope that in a few yards 
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bent over towards a vertical drop. Von Bergen leaped on the 
rolling man in an effort to stop him. They continued to turn 
over and over together until finally stopped by a projecting 
rock a few feet from the drop. It was, of course, almost part 
of the day’s work as far as Bergen was concerned. 

He had no great list of ‘premieres’ to his name, although in 
1878 he made, with Jaun, the first ascent of Mont Maudit, 
and a year previously had made the second recorded ascent of 
the Finsteraarhorn by the south-eastern aréte, apparently 
finding a better route than the party which made the first ascent. 

Perhaps his most notable expedition was the first passage of 
the Col des Nantillons, or de Blatiére, which he made with 
Mr. Hoare and two of his friends in 1875. The passage was not 
repeated for nearly twenty-five years, and when one reads 
Mr. Hoare’s account of the descent to the Mer de Glace it is 
easy to understand why. “The rocks in the couloir were 
extremely steep,’ he says, ‘and there was much ice in places: 
return would have been impossible without a ladder, and bad 
weather came on, but von Bergen’s iron determination and 
skill were never for one moment at fault. He had in several 
places to lower the other two members of the party from ledge 
to ledge, and it was here that his great “‘reach of leg’’, and his 
remarkable power of availing himself of it, as well as of his 
great reach of arm, to its fullest extent, was most perfectly 
exemplified. The rocks at the bottom of the couloir were cut 
off from the glacier by a huge bergschrund, which would have 
puzzled a chamois, and was totally unprovided with a bridge, 
but von Bergen was equal to the occasion, and the gigantic 
leap with which, after safely lowering his two companions, he 
landed himself on to the Mer de Glace, was not the least 
remarkable of his many great feats that day.’ 

The deeds of these guides of the last century—and, it should 
be noted, of the men who employed them—are all the more 
remarkable when one considers that they were carried out with 
the minimum of equipment. It is easy, of course, to point out 
that many of the early mauvais pas are now passed almost 
without notice, that the standard of both rock- and ice- 
climbing has risen immeasurably, and that many of the grandes 
courses have become almost an off-day stroll. We all know 
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Mummery’s cryptic chapter-head, ‘An inaccessible peak— 
The most difficult climb in the Alps—An easy day for a lady,’ 
while it needs to-day either bad conditions or a little imagina- 
tion to see the ridge of the Ecrins in quite the same light by 
which Whymper saw it on the famous first ascent. Yet one 
must remember that the men who carried out these early 
climbs did so almost entirely without special equipment. Their 
boots were studded or hobbed by the local cobbler, many 
never used crampons, which to-day bring many expeditions 
within the limits of the possible, while their ropes were often 
odd lengths in which they showed a charming but to modern 
minds scarcely understandable trust. The ice-axe as we know 
it now was in only an early stage of development, and the 
Oberlanders appear to have been more ingenious than their 
Chamonix rivals in this matter. “The sticks the Oberland men 
carried were admirably suited for their work,’ says Wills. 
“They were stout pieces of undressed wood with the bark and 
knots still upon them, about 4 feet long, shod with a strong 
iron point at one end and fixed at the other into a heavy iron 
head about four inches each way: one arm being a sharp 
spike with which to hew the ice where needed, the other 
wrought into a flat blade with a broad point, something like 
a glazier’s knife. This part of the instrument was exceedingly 
useful in climbing rocks. It ran into clefts and fissures too high 
to be accessible or too small to admit the hand, and once well 
planted formed a secure and certain support. This kind of 
alpenstock is hardly ever seen at Chamouni. Our ice hatchet 
on the Col du Geant and the Col Imseng (Adler Pass) was 
perfectly different, though better adapted to the mere ice 
work we had then to perform, and the great utility of the 
Oberland instrument called forth repeated expressions of 
admiration from the Chamouni men, to whom it was new.’ 

The proper use of the rope, too, was often unknown or 
ignored. On Tyndall’s descent of Monte Rosa, Christian 
Lauener carried one end uselessly in his hand. At times even 
Ulrich could do the same, and on crossing the Strahlegg, 
in 1859, he held it over his shoulder, while on the other he 
carried the folded crinoline of his lady-employer. 

In those days there was only one article of equipment which 
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is lacking now. This was the ladder, used for crossing crevasses, 
which is such a feature in the illustrations of the early Mont 
Blanc ascents. It was very frequently considered an essential 
part of an expedition’s equipment, and Rohrdorf, after he had 
carried out a reconnaissance of the Jungfrau in 1828, returned 
to Berne to collect equipment which included three ladders, 
eighty-four fathoms of rope, a gun, and an iron flag. 

It was with a ladder, a very famous one, that another 
Oberland guide, Peter Rubi, will always be associated. 
A simple, ugly fellow from Grindelwald, whose curiously 
nautical roll and bronzed complexion earned him the nick- 
name of ‘The Bosun’, he was only a porter when, in 1862, he 
accompanied Stephen and his party on the first passage of the 
Jungfraujoch from Grindelwald'to the Wengern Alp, and over 
the col to the Grindelwaldes Eismeer. It was a difficult, tor- 
tuous journey, and for the whole of it Rubi carried a 24 ft. 
ladder which it had been expected would have to be used to 
cross the larger crevasses. 

‘Rubi,’ wrote Stephen later, ‘appeared to think it rather 
pleasant than otherwise in such places to have his head in a 
kind of pillory between two rungs of a ladder, with twelve feet 
of it sticking out behind, and twelve feet before him. 

He was a homely man, who hardly left his native valley 
until middle age had caught up with him. Aman withastrange 
weakness for home made medicines, he invariably carried a 
small phial of ether in his pockets and had a habit of soaking 
sugar in this at halting places and feeding his employers with 
small lumps. 

It is against this background of men enjoying their work, 
unrestricted by rules and regulations until 1856, and then 
taking them as lightly as they were able, that one should view 
the two giants of the Oberland, Melchior Anderegg and 
Christian Almer; one cannot help feeling that neither would 
have attained quite the same stature had they grown up in the 
different atmosphere of the Chamonix system. 
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HAT there were schools in Roman Britain no one can 

doubt, but of these we have no history. All of them ceased 
to exist during the long dark period that followed the with- 
drawal of the Roman troops from our land. Thus it was that 
when the Roman Mission arrived in Kent,! with Augustine as 
leader, this was a country devoid of schools. 

‘The creation of our first Grammar Schools was a direct 
result of the coming of the Mission from Rome to England at 
the end of the sixth century. For that Mission brought the 
English people a Christianity that wore a Latin dress. It was 
not possible to take an intelligent part in the Church services 
without some knowledge of Latin, and especially was it 
necessary for native converts intending to seek the priesthood 
to have a good grounding in that language. So one of the first 
tasks that had to be undertaken by the missionaries from Rome 
was the establishment of schools.? 

Following the conversion to Christianity of Ethelbert, Kent’s 
king, it was not long before schools were founded. Augustine 
only lived till 605, but a Grammar School was established at 
Canterbury during his lifetime, perhaps even as early as 598, 
as some authorities believe.? Perhaps, too, schools were founded 
in 604 at St. Paul’s, London, and at St. Andrews, Rochester, 
when Augustine appointed Mellitus bishop of the former and 
Justus of the latter. 

In 627 there was a school founded in the far north at York. 
Ethelburga, daughter of Ethelbert of Kent, had gone there in 
625 to marry Edwin King of Northumbria. She had with her 
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in her train Paulinus head of a specially appointed section of 
the Latin Mission, and he was the means of converting Edwin 
and many members of his court to the Christian religion. 
These converts were baptised ‘in a small church of wood on 
the site of the present York Minster in 627’.1 And soon 
afterwards a Song School came into existence, which was put 
under the charge of James the Deacon, ‘a man of great zeal 
and renown in Christ’s Church.’ 2 The Song School quickly 
fell on evil days for after Edwin was slain by the heathen king 
Cadwalla, in 633, Ethelburga with Paulinus and others made 
her way back to Kent. But James the Deacon remained in the 
north, and was actually present at the Synod of Whitby some 
thirty years later. 

Soon after the founding of the school at York, Sigberct 
King of the East English established a school in his own realm. 
For many years, owing to troubled conditions at home, he 
had been exiled in Gaul, where he became a Christian, 
studying at the monastery of St. Columban,® at Luxeuil. 
Sigberct’s school was modelled on what he had seen in Gaul 
‘with the assistance of Bishop Felix whom he got from Kent 
who provided him with ushers and masters after the custom 
of the Canterbury folk’.5> Founded in 631, the school was 
‘probably attached to the primitive East Anglian Cathedral 
which had been erected at Dunwich, then a town on the 
Suffolk coast, but now annihilated by the sea’.é 

Then came the importation of ‘another strain of learning 
into Northumberland, not from Rome but from Ireland. King 
Oswald who recovered Northumbria from its enemies in 634, 
had been in exile among the Scots, i.e. the Irish of Hii or Iona, 
and there had become a Christian. He re-introduced Christian- 


1 Angelo Raine. 

2 Bede, cited by Angelo Raine. 

* St. Columban (543-615), who left Ireland for Gaul in 585, as distinct 
sie St. Columba (521-597), who founded the monastic community in 
ona. 

* The Story of the English Abbeys, vol. ii, Eastern Counties, Edith Bradley. 
Robert Hale, 1939. 

5 Bede, cited by A. F. Leach, from C. Plummer’s edition. Clarendon 
Press, 1876. 

® Education in the Middle Ages, A. W. Parry. University Tutorial Press, 
1920. 
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ity under a bishop ! from the place of his conversion. The See 
was placed at Lindisfarne or Holy Island, which more Scottorum 
was more of a hermitage ? than a cathedral town. But Bede 
tells us that churches were built all over the place (per loca) 
and monasteries endowed by the King “while little English 
boys were taught by the Scottish teachers the observance of 
regular discipline together with higher learning (cum majoribus 
studis)”’.’ 8 

Several men of note were brought up at Lindisfarne. One 
was Wilfrid, a native of Northumbria, who ‘in 653 set out for 
Rome where he became a student of Boniface and adopted 
the Roman standpoint’.4 He it was who at the Whitby Synod 
in 664 was the spokesman of the Roman party, for the Synod 
had been summoned to decide ‘whether the Scottish party 
which represented a type of Christianity that was narrow, 
tribal, monastic; or the Roman party, that of Augustine, 
Paulinus, and James the Deacon, with its splendid organiza- 
tion and its system of wide and liberal education’ 4 should be 
pre-eminent. It was Wilfrids’ party that won the day, with the 
result that the seat of the Northern Primacy which since 634 
had been at Lindisfarne was now restored to York, and 
Wilfrid was ordained Bishop. 

‘Wilfrid was a great promoter of education. Eddi, his friend 
and biographer tells us that . . . secular princes and noblemen 
gave him their sons to educate so that they might if they 
wished serve God, i.e. enter the priesthood or that, if they 
had rather, Wilfrid might recommend them to the King as 
soldiers.’ This was, in effect, the establishing of a Grammar 
School in connection with the Cathedral Church of St. Peter, 
York. And, in addition, Wilfrid ‘restored the Song School, of 
which his friend Eddi was the Master’. 

In the same year as the meeting of the Whitby Synod ‘an 
English archbishop was appointed at Canterbury and sent to 
Rome for consecration. There the plague caught and carried 
off him and all his party. The vacant post was offered to 


1 Aidan. 
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Hadrian, an African, a monk in the Niridane monastery, near 
Naples, brought up alike in monastic and ecclesiastical 
learning, of the greatest skill in both the Greek and Latin 
tongues’. Hadrian modestly declined the offer, and suggested 
‘a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, named Theodorus, a man 
instructed both in secular and divine literature, Greek and 
Latin and of venerable age’. Hadrian accompanied Theodore, 
and arrived at Canterbury with Benedict Biscop in May, 669. 
Bede, writing in 731, describes how Hadrian and Theodore 
‘travelled through the whole island wherever the English races 
were settled. .. . And because both were abundantly learned 
in sacred and profane literature they collected crowds of 
disciples . . . as together with holy writ they gave to their 
hearers instruction both in thé arts of metre and astronomy 
and ecclesiastical arithmetic . . . even to this day some of 
their pupils survive who know Latin and Greek as well as 
their own language in which they were born’.? 

Returning to the north, where educational development 
was so rich at this period, it is unfortunately only possible for 
an outline of most of it to be given. A monastic school had 
‘been founded at Ripon in 661—first under the Scottish 
influence, but later when Wilfrid took charge he of course 
introduced the Roman standpoint’.® Then, too, there were the 
great monastic establishments at Wearmouth and Jarrow, 
founded by Benedict Biscop in 674 and 682 respectively. 
Benedict visited Rome many times to procure books, paintings, 
and relics. Bede * was educated at one of these monasteries: 
that famous chronicler who tells us so much in his Ecclesiastical 
Fistory of the English People, and yet all too little in relation to 
our early schools for us to build up as clear a picture as we 
desire. 

In York itself great names crowd the stage as the seventh 
century progresses. Following Wilfrid as bishop came Bosa, 
‘the most holy and beloved of God,’ who ‘bred up and 


1. A. F. Leach. 

2 Bede, cited by A. F. Leach. 

3 Crypt still remains. School, etc., probably destroyed by Danes. 
Disappears from history 791, reappears in 925, as new foundation by 
Athelstane. 

* 673-735: 
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instructed’ as one of his pupils, Acca ‘a most expert singer as 
well as most learned in Holy Writ’. This Acca eventually 
became bishop of Hexham where there was a Grammar school 
founded in 678 by Eata, ‘one of the twelve English boys 
whom Aidan had taken at the beginning of his bishopric to 
be educated as a Christian.’ ! To this Grammar School Acca 
added a Song School. He also ‘built a most noble library and 
brought up a famous singer called Maban to preside over the 
Song School’.? 

Following Bosa as bishop came John of Beverley. In John’s 
time there is the first mention of a schoolmaster as a distinct 
and separate person from the bishop, in this cz:e Wilfrid IT. 
Then came three great men, Egbert, Albert, and Alcuin, with 
Alcuin, master of the York school from 778 to 782, greatest 
of the three. All these men helped to build up so valuable a 
library at York that its fame spread as far as Rome. It con- 
tained the works of some fifty sacred and profane authors of 
early Christian and classical days. ‘Alcuin evidently exercised 
a great attraction, and pupils came not only from different 
parts of England but also from the Continent.’ 2 Times, 
however, were so unsettled at home that when Charles the 
Great invited him to do so Alcuin went to Europe to organize 
schools and write books. When, in 796, he opened a school 
at Tours and was in need of certain books it was to York 
that he sent to borrow them. 

While keeping track of seventh century educational develop- 
ments connected with Canterbury and York, events elsewhere 
must not be lost sight of. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle relates 
that Cenwalh King of Wessex built the church of St. Peter 
at Winchester in 648, so that probably Winchester’s first 
Grammar School dates from that year or soon after. This 
probability is based on the argument that as soon as, or 
almost as soon as, a church or abbey was established its 
necessary concomitant, a school, must be established too, or 
how could the work of Christianity go on? On this same 
assumption the Abbey of Barking ‘founded by Erkenwald, 
bishop of London, for his sister Ethelburga’ about 675, was 

1 Bede, cited by A. F. Leach. 
2 Angelo Raine. 
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also the seat of a school. It is said to be ‘the first English 
nunnery... . The sisters were always drawn from families of 
good birth while the abbesses were of noble or royal blood’.? 
Ethelburga was the first abbess. She was succeeded by 
Hildelitha, a nun from abroad, who ‘must have been a learned 
and notable woman, as she had under her care Cuthberga,? 
daughter of Ina, King of Wessex’.1 

A similar monastery was built in Ely some years later, its 
first abbess being Etheldreda the daughter of King Anna of 
the East Anglians. Etheldreda’s story is interesting to follow. 
She was twice married. Her first husband died; then she 
married, in 671, King Egfrid of Northumbria. Him she left 
after twelve years, at which point Wilfrid I administered to 
her the sanctimonialis femina. It is worth noting that ‘Ely was 
a double house, for men and women. They lived in separate 
houses, only meeting for their common worship in the abbey 
church’.1 

And so we might go on naming abbeys and churches 
founded in the later seventh century, such as the abbey at 
Bardney in 697, that at Crowland in 699, always with the 
feeling that schools might have been founded there too, but 
never being certain. Then, too, there is the question of 
Oundle School, for ‘although its beginnings are not entirely 
merged in the mists of antiquity its origin remains very dim’. 
Yet even so, we have something to go on for ‘according to 
Bede . . . it was in the year 709 that Wilfrid Archbishop of 
York . . . died at Undele in the monastery of St. Andrew 
which he had founded some years earlier’,? probably with a 
dependent school—perhaps before the seventh century had 
ended. 

In this same year of 709 died Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, 
who in his mature years seems to have been a pupil of Hadrian 
and Theodore. Whether or not he was ‘a wonder of erudition 
in the liberal as well as the ecclesiastical learning’, he is 
usually given the credit for founding the school at Sherborne 

1 Edith Bradley. No. 2 is one of the few recorded instances in this 
carly ees of the education of girls. 


t ¥ ; Be M. Webster, Our Great Public Schools. Ward, Lock, and Co. 1937. 
ede. 
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in 705. But schools were not founded freely in the eighth 
century for the rulers of the now established smaller kingdoms, 
Wessex, Kent, Mercia, Northumbria, were continually making 
war on one another. 

‘All this warfare meant poverty for the common people, for 
with most of the strongest men of the village often away it 
was difficult to grow enough food, let alone get more land 
under cultivation and improve the buildings.’! So the develop- 
ment of schools languished. ‘Unfortunately, fresh barbarians 

. people whom the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle calls simply 
“Heathen Men’’, began once more to cross the seas in long 
ships and to raid and harry the coasts. . . . These were the 
people who seemed destined to smash the small beginnings of 
a fresh civilization that was growing up among the Anglo- 
Saxons in England’! particularly in the schools. 

Things went on from bad to worse till almost the middle 
of the ninth century when a son was born to Ethelwulf, King 
of Wessex, whom his parents named Alfred. Even to begin to 
understand Alfred’s work for education the history of the 
period should be read over, but that is so much tinctured with 
legend that it is difficult to pick out essential fact. One point 
of importance is that during Alfred’s youth Danish activities 
were expended elsewhere than in England so that he was able 
to get some kind of education. Part of it we must certainly 
take to have been obtained in Rome, perhaps part of it at 
Sherborne? or Winchester, or even both. 

Later, when Danes once more invaded the country, Alfred 
had to turn soldier and fight against them. Eventually, he was 
made king and he had then personally to face a variety of 
results of Danish invasion, one of them cultural. ‘So clean was 
learning fallen off from among English folk that few there 
were on this side Humber that could understand the service 
in English or even turn a piece of writing from Latin into 
English. And not many were there, I ween, beyond Humber. 
So few they were that I cannot bethink me of so much as one 


1 A History of English Life, vol. i, Amabel Williams-Ellis. Methuen, 1936. 
2 So think S. P. B. Mais, who was a master at Sherborne, in This 
Unknown Island. Putnam, 1936, and F. A. M. Webster in Our Great Public 
Schools. 
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south of the Thames when first I took the kingdom.’ } Alfred 
seems to have learned to read Anglo-Saxon from one of the 
priests at court; but he had difficulty in learning Latin 
because of the scarcity of teachers of that subject. ‘For the 
education of his children, Alfred arranged that they, together 
with the young nobles and some promising youths of lower 
origin, should be instructed by masters who should teach their 
pupils to read both Latin and Saxon. Thus, the king established 
at his court a Palace School similar to that founded by 
Charles the Great.’ ? 

The tenth century saw the establishment of several new 
schools. Warwick school probably dates from 914. “The 
building of the borough, the arx (citadel, castle, or walls) of 
Warwick was only one of a series of like buildings by Edward 
the Elder, Alfred’s son, in concert with his sister Ethelfled, the 
Lady of the Mercians.’ ® Similar mounds, castles, collegiate 
churches, and early schools were founded, for instance, at 
Bridgenorth, Tamworth, Stafford, and Stamford. Farther 
north, old schools such as Ripon and Beverley that had been 
destroyed by the Danes, were re-instituted while in the south 
towards the middle of the century, there was a school founded 
at St. Albans in 948 by ‘Abbot Ulsinus, when on the three 
already existing main approaches to the ancient monastery he 
built the churches of St. Peter, St. Michael, and St. Stephen, 
for ‘fone day’, he prophesied, ‘“‘a city will surround our 
Abbey.” ’ 4 

Most outstanding of all in this same century is the work of 
Dunstan, ‘who was born at Glastonbury in 925; and the old 
monastic buildings in a semi-ruinous condition still existed 
there at the time. They were tenanted by some Irish scholars 
who had come to visit the tomb of Patrick the younger. To 
these clerks Dunstan was sent at an early age for instruction. 
He made rapid progress and not only acquired a mastery of 
Grammar but also showed excellence in other branches of 
study. . . . Dunstan eventually took monastic vows and in 946 


1 Alfred the Great. Cited by A. F. Leach. 

2 A. W. Parry. 

3 A. F. Leach. 

“ Montague Summers, Everybody’s, 26th June, 1948. 
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was made Abbot of Glastonbury. He did all in his power to 
develop the growth and importance of the monastery, and it is 
interesting to note that under his rule, the establishment of 
Glastonbury was more of a school than a monastery.!. . .’ 

As the tenth century drew to its close the Danes once more 
landed on our shores, and eventually, in 1016, Canute became 
king of England. All of us know the story of Canute and the 
Tide, though usually in a wrongly interpreted version, but few 
are aware of Canute’s intense interest in religion and education. 
One of Canute’s earliest edicts was ‘We order every Christian 
to learn at least so much that he can understand clearly the 
teachings of the true faith and to learn thoroughly the 
Paternoster and the Credo’ .? But that was for everyone. For those 
able to benefit by it Canute made further educational 
provision, particularly at Ely 3 and Bury St. Edmunds. ‘Nor 
must we pass over in silence what this good king did by way 
of charity, namely, whenever he went to any famous monastery 
or borough he sent there at his own expense boys to be taught 
for the clerical or monastic order, not only those whom he 
found among freemen but also the cleverer of the poor, and 
with his own hand in kingly munificence he also in his progress 
made some free.’ 4 

Perhaps Dunstan’s most famous pupil was Aelfric.> Before 
he went to Glastonbury Aelfric had studied under Bishop 
Ethelwold, at Winchester, where he seems to have realized 
very thoroughly the needs of boys at school. For later, when 
he was a monk at Cerne,® in Dorset, he began to give Latin 
works an English dress. As well, he wrote the Colloquium on 
which boys were to practice as a First Latin Book after working 
on the Donat minor. Aelfric actually provided an English 
translation of the Colloquium, which as it happens has proved 
very useful to students of a later day, for Aelfric in his book 


SVA-W.. Parry. 

2 L. M. Larson, Canute the Great. Putnam, New York, 1912. 

3 Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of England and Wales, John Timbs 
and Alexander Gunn. Frederick Warne and Co. ; 

4 Herman, the eleventh century historian of Bury St. Edmunds. Cited 
by A. F. Leach. 

5 955-1020. 

® Viz. Cernel Abbey. 
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brought into the Latin as many words as possible denoting 
objects in everyday use. It is interesting to remember that 
Aelfric lived during the last four years of his life in Canute’s 
reign, and rejoiced we cannot doubt in that king’s devotion to 
the promotion of piety and education in his realm. 

The foundation of a school at Waltham, Essex, brings the 
story of our pre-Norman schools to an end. This school was 
‘attached to and formed part of the collegiate church of the 
Holy Cross. It had been founded by Tovi the Proud . . . with 
endowments for two clerks or secular priests. To them Earl 
Harold added eleven others, wise, learned, selected from the 
commons or carefully chosen from the highest in the land. 
Among them was a certain Dutchman, Master Athelard, born 
at Liége,! brought up at the school of Utrecht . . . since Harold 
had heard from many people that the Dutch churches were 
governed by most carefully devised rules’.2 Under him a 
schoolmaster (childemaister) was appointed, one Ailric by name. 

Some six years after the school was founded, Harold was 
passing from his victory over the Norsemen at Stamford 
Bridge via Waltham to meet the invading Normans at 
Hastings. He stopped at the Church of the Holy Cross ‘to pray 
before the Rood, and met with the dismal portent of the 
Christ bowing his head. Two of the senior brethren of the 
Church, Osgood Cnoppe and Ailric the schoolmaster, were 
sent with Harold to Hastings’? to help him on his way. 
Their help availed him nothing. The only result of their 
jourrfey was to bring back his dead body after the battle of 
Senlac. 

Harold was slain. William was victorious. The last of 
England’s pre-Norman monarchs had come back to rest in 
the last of England’s pre-Norman schools. 


if 1 Taee de inventione Sante Crucis, ed. W. Stubbs, 1861, cited by A. F. 
each. 

2 A. F. Leach. 

% A. F. Leach, 
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‘How many miles to Babylon? 
Threescore and ten. 

Can I get there by candlelight? 
Yes, and back again!’ 


REVELATION AND DRAMA 


Desks is no greater problem in the world’s literature than 
that of the book called the Revelation of St. John the 
Divine, last and strangest book in the Bible. The average reader 
perusing at most a few pages, turns away satisfied that more is 
concealed than is made plain, more confused than revealed. 

Who wrote it, to whom it was addressed has never been 
satisfactorily agreed; its authorship and the seven churches 
named in its opening messages offer problems of identification 
yet unsolved. And these are but the simplest of the queries it 
arouses. It has been admirably described as the exegetist’s 
nightmare. 

Yet it maintains a formidable popular interest. Its great 
symbolical figures have been, for centuries, current in qucta- 
tion and familiar speech, its heaven provides the accepted 
type. Nowhere else have angels been so vigorously described, 
their images so fulfilled of deific power and glory that others, 
beside John, have been prone to offer them the worship for 
which he was reproved. Moreover, the book is written in an 
oddish sort of Greek that is deprecated by scholars. Finally, it 
was admitted to the Biblical canon only after long debate. 

This Johannine Apocalypse forms the grand climax of a 
world history that begins in Genesis. It tells of the destruction 
of a worn-out evil civilization, and the institution of a new 
one. That, at least, it declares plainly. Nobody since has done 
it with such power, rage, or mystery. A mighty angel appears, 
the door of heaven is opened, the book of fate unsealed, the 
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furious horsemen ride and death and hell follow them, the 
heavens are rolled up and the trumpets blow, prodigious 
portents appear between sun and moon, the dragon is cast 
down from the skies, the great world-city falls and the kings 
of the east drive their innumerable armies to battle where the 
white rider from the west descends with his conquering array, 
the thrones of the final judgment are set, and the wedding 
feast of the spirit and the bride proclaimed. 

These are the elements in a book lacking neither colour nor 
dramatic event. But to find a significant order amongst these 
diverse wonders has taxed theological ingenuity. However, it 
now seems better to treat the work simply as literature and so 
seek out its author’s structural arrangement. Thus examined 
it seems, clearly enough, to reveal the pattern of drama. And 
like its contemporary, or antecedent plays in Greek, it is 
arranged for performance by a protagonist with a chorus 
besides masks and mimes. 

John then is protagonist, the twenty-four Elders seated 
round the Temple throne are chorus, while about them is per- 
formed a sequence of dramatic visions, scenes in the ruin and 
renewal of the world. And each such scene turns upon some 
major symbolical figure or image. 

Thus, there is first a prologue where John encounters the 
great angel among the seven candlesticks. He hears a voice, 
sees the fiery celestial emissary, and writes down his several 
messages to the churches of the Phrygian coasts. Next comes 
the vision of the five living creatures: Calf, Lion, Eagle, Man, 
and Lamb, together with the book of seven seals. Then is seen 
that of the four horsemen and the terrors following on them. 
Thereafter, four angels hold the winds and a fifth lifts up the 
seal of God to mark the foreheads of the elect. Then an angel 
burning incense at the golden altar is seen casting fire on the 
earth whilst seven others take trumpets and six of them im- 
mediately blast the world with further disasters. John’s bright 
faced angel appears again, clothed now in clouds, and seven 
thunders roll as he speaks. The seventh and last trumpet 
sounds, the tabernacle of heaven is opened. 

This begins a new phase of vision, the star-crowned woman 
with feet on the moon and clothed with the sun appears, 
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her man-child is caught up to the throne, the dragon threatens 
and pursues. Upon this are seen a sequence of seven angels 
who fly through the skies proclaiming messages or perform 
the ritual reaping of corn and vine. John tells next of the 
chorus of elect who stand on the fiery sea of glass while seven 
angels prepare vials to pour their fire upon the shattered earth. 
Whereafter comes forth the prodigious figure of the scarlet 
woman of Babylon drinking the golden cup and riding the 
dragon. 

Thereon the whole drama of dreams draws in about the 
culminating vision of the white riders, Armageddon and the 
last judgment, to end in the descent out of heaven of the new 
city of God and the call to all—come to the marriage supper 
of the spirit and the bride. 

This Apocalypse of John’s is a drama devised for perform- 
ance within the typical temple described in the earlier books 
of the Bible. Its action moves among the ceremonial orna- 
ments of the cult, which are, traditionally, symbols of different 
parts of the universe—the candles, for example, represent the 
planets and the great laver images the seas of purifying waters. 
Such is the scene of a performance which, as it is being re- 
counted by John, its protagonist, moves amidst antiphonal 
responses, pious repetitions, and ejaculations, from a chorus of 
twenty-four elders. 

Masks or mimes perform the action and dance out their 
parts in the true classical mode. In chief, the masks are those 
impassive angel figures, formidable powers in nature, Bull, 
Eagle, Lion, or Ram headed in the Egyptian fashion, six 
winged after the type of Babylon. There are other groups of 
angels active, less charged with archaic attributes, carrying 
out their grand ritual gestures between the altar and the 
throne. But the mimes give the unforgotten figures which have 
endured, everliving, in popular memory, symbols that hold 
their place among the world’s masterpieces of imagery and 
character. Equally with Hamlet, Othello, or Don Quixote ; the 
Four Horsemen, the Woman clothed with the Sun, the 
Scarlet Harlot of Babylon, will not be forgotten whilst dramatic 
imagination endures. 

The opening scene is a Prologue. There John describes his 
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encounter with a tremendous angel amidst the seven candle- 
sticks. An amazing figure appears, burning bright out of the 
shadows beyond the glimmer of the ritual candles before which 
John stands in worship. With blazing face, white-haired 
holding seven stars in his right hand this gleaming apparition 
hails John in a voice like a trumpet. He turns and falls as one 
dead to be uplifted by the angel hand and set to write down 
letters of instruction, threat, and admonishment to the seven 
churches whose stars, and spirits, are symbolized by the 
candles. This labour completed, the angel introduces him to 
heaven whose door, John sees, is open. 

Told to ‘Come up hither’, he being ‘In the Spirit’, passes 
through. No doubt, this signifies that he and his ardently 
listening and entranced audience now envisage their temple 
transformed, enhanced, enlarged to its cosmic counterpart, 
the greater world of heaven, earth, and seas. 

The four masks with heads that image lion, bull, man, and 
eagle, each with six wings, stand about the throne, beyond the 
altar and the laver, waiting amidst the high turmoil of a 
chorus of worship, for their fifth, the Lamb with seven horns 
and seven eyes the only one adjudged worthy to open the 
book of fate. It is taken from the hand of the dazzling figure on 
the throne. The scene is set for the grand mime of the four 
horse-riders. Each appears as the four first seals of the book 
are broken. 

Seated on a white horse appears the first rider, bearing a 
bow he goes forth conquering. He is given a crown. Next is 
seen a man on a red horse having a sword to slay; then, on a 
black horse, the man with the balances. Thereafter comes 
Death, on a pale horse with Hades following. Each is hailed in 
a voice of thunder by one of the cherubim at the four corners 
of the throne. And this cosmic horse-riders’ hobby dance 
brings the third part of the world to ruin, the stars are dis- 
tressed, the heavens convulsed. It is the day of wrath, the 
wrath of the Lamb. They have brought in the sevenfold crack 
of doom. The heavens are changing, all alters as the new time 
cycle presses forward, the galloping horse-mimes dance its 
coming. 

Thereafter, the four angels are seen holding the winds of 
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the four corners of the world. Another angel appears holding 
the seal of God and multitudes of believers are sealed on the 
forehead and sing, worshipping the Lamb. 

Following this, a ritual mask is performed about the golden 
altar. An angel with a censer takes incense to make the agree- 
able smoke of saintly prayer and then fire from the altar to 
cast on the earth. Thereupon seven angels having trumpets 
blow successive blasts of terror. At the third a star falls bearing 
the key of the bottomless pit. Clouds of furnace smoke erupt, 
out of which gallop locust-winged centaurs, images of those 
depicted in the Babylonian monuments. The release of the 
four angels which are bound in the Euphrates adds myster- 
iously to the world’s woes. 

Before the last trump is sounded comes an interlude a re- 
newed vision of the mighty angel who had speech with John 
in the opening scene among the candles. There he shone amid 
the shadows garbed in a blaze of white, a pillar of fire. Now, 
having the same sun-like visage and flame-bright feet, he is 
clothed in clouds, his lion-like voice is echoed by seven 
thunders as he proclaims that, with the sound of the seventh 
trumpet, the mystery of God is complete and the end of time 
come. 

He gives John the little book to eat and a reed like a rod to 
measure the temple of God and the worshippers therein whilst 
he recounts the story of his two witnesses, which are two 
candlesticks who prophesy, and are slain, ascending there- 
after in a cloud from the mysterious city of the crucifixion 
mystically named Sodom and Egypt. With lightnings, voices, 
thunder, earthquakes, and great hail, the last trumpet sounds 
and the temple opens upon the ark of the divine testament. 

Outstretched across the sky John now beholds the woman 
clothed in the sun undergoing her celestial travail, whilst the 
red dragon waits to devour her offspring. The new-born child, 
appointed to be the ruler of the nations is caught up to safety 
in the divine throne. The mother escapes to the wild whilst 
Michael and his angels drive the dragon and his host out of 
the sky. Again dragon-pursued the woman is given an eagle’s 
wings to flee yet farther. The dragon following spouts a flood 
of waters after her which the friendly earth swallows up. 
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Telling thereafter how he stands on the shore of the sea— 
which is symbolized by the laver of purifications, called the 
molten sea in the first temple—watching the ascent of a 
monster from its waters, he recounts its attributes as those of 
lion, bear, and leopard. Of its seven heads, one is wounded to 
death, yet healed. Then, out of the earth, another beast arises 
having a lamb’s horns. These are the dragon’s blasphemous 
pseudo-cherubim; their seal is set on merchant and mart so 
that none, lacking the name or number, can buy or sell. John 
reveals the number of the name, it is six hundred and six 
score and six. 

After the Lamb upon Mount Sion has been praised in a new 
song known only to the undefiled faithful, the virgins, angels 
fly through heaven, one crying the everlasting Gospel, the 
next, the fall of Babylon, and the third, the vintage of the 
Wrath to come. Another angel appears, sitting on a cloud, 
with a golden crown, and in his hand a sickle. Out of the 
temple comes one with the command to reap the harvest; then 
another angel with a sickle and finally, from the altar, one 
who orders the gathering of the clusters of the vine. And the 
vintage was trodden without the city and the blood ran from 
the vinepress even to the horse’s bridles. 

John recounts, forthwith, a great and marvellous sign; he 
sees the chorus of the redeemed standing on the fiery sea of 
glass, victors over the beast, and his image, and mark, and 
number. This glassy sea mingled with fire conforms with 
antique tradition in being warmly comforting to the pious but 
scalding to unbelievers. Having harps they sing the song of 
Moses and the song of the Lamb, both. 

Seven angels then come forth from the sanctuary, which is 
filled with smoke. They bear vials of fire to cast on the long- 
enduring earth, repeating in due order, the list of terrors 
inflicted earlier from the trumpet blasts. At the sixth vial the 
way is opened for the kings of the east when the Euphrates is 
dried up. The great barrier between the nations is gone and 
the horse raiders are free to swarm westward to Armageddon. 

The whole drama draws now to its culmination. Beginning 
with the horse-riding kings of the bow, the sword, the scales, 
and death; telling, then, of the sun-garbed woman whose 
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child is foreordained to rule, and of the dragon which seeks to 
devour him, it comes to its climax as the seventh vial is poured 
into the air. The voice from the throne of the temple of the 
tabernacle cries, “It is done’ and, with an earthquake, Babylon 
falls in three parts. 

The angel of the vial shows John, again ‘In the spirit’, a 
vision of the drunken, scarlet-clad woman, riding on the red 
dragon, bearing a brimming, bloody, golden goblet. She has a 
name written on her forehead, ‘Mystery,’ Babylon the great, 
the mother of harlots and abominations of the earth. His guide, 
as he marvels, tells its meaning, that she is the city which 
reigns over the kings of the earth. Then an angel of great glory, 
which lightens the earth, calls mightily, ‘Babylon the great is 
fallen.’ Another voice from heaven proclaims her damnation, 
saying, ‘Come out of her my people,’ recounting the kings’, 
and the merchants’, and the shipmasters’ lamentations. 

So a mighty angel takes up a stone like a millstone and casts 
it into the sea to signify her fall, carrying on the furious com- 
mination until voices in heaven take it up again. They sing 
first of the corruption and the ruin of Babylon, and thereafter 
recount the array of the coming Bride and of the marriage 
supper. 

Then heaven opens and a white horse comes forth, and on 
him sits one from whose mouth issues a sword, whose eyes are 
as flames of fire. He has many crowns, and a secret name, 
and a name written on his blood-dyed vesture and his thigh, 
“King of kings and Lord of lords,’ and white-horsed, linen-clad 
armies follow him down. 

Standing in the sun, an angel calls on the fowls of the air 
to come and feast on the flesh of horses, and kings, and 
captains, and mighty men. Then the Beast is captured and 
the False Prophet—the pseudo-Lamb: both are cast alive into 
the lake of fire, the glassy sea of fire which is the blazing laver. 
An angel out of heaven swoops down with the key of the 
bottomless pit and a chain; he lays hold on the red dragon, 
binds him, and engulfs him in the abyss, setting a seal upon 
him for a millennium. 

Then appears the great white Throne and the face of Him 
that sits on it is seen and the books are opened—and another 
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book, the book of life—and the dead are judged. Death and 
hell are cast into the lake of fire, and the throned one says, 
‘Behold I make all things new.’ 

Again in the spirit, John is carried away to a great and high 
mountain to watch the bride-elect, the new Jerusalem, descend 
from heaven. His angel bears a golden rod to measure this 
new city. And the length of each of the four walls and the 
height are all equal. For this is a towering city, a sacred 
ziggurat, a town in a temple such as only Babylon had known, 
with twelve gates and twelve foundations of precious stones. 
Amid streets of gold the river of life flows freely out of the 
throne in the midst. The tree of life grows on its banks, whose 
leaves are to heal the nations from the evils legated by the old 
tower of Babel. Out of heaven a voice cries, ‘Behold I come 
quickly, blessed is he that keepeth the sayings of the prophecy 
of this book.’ 

John bows in worship at the feet of the angel, and is ad- 
monished, being reminded that they are fellow-servants, both, 
of God, He goes on to command that the words of this book 
are not to be sealed up. Thereafter his words mingle with the 
responses recited by the chorus in the names of Jesus, and the 
Spirit, and the Bride. 

So ends the sequence of world transformations evoked by 
John the Divine and the chorus of gold-crowned elders who 
sit around the temple’s throne. Strange and savage as it may 
seem, the vision is yet vastly popular to preach, enormously 
quotable, and prodigiously various in its influences. Naturally 
so, in the case of such a vast compendium of archaic myth and 
symbol. 

Once the various speakers recorded in this dramatic docu- 
ment have been identified allocation of their respective words, 
phrases, and perorations is comparatively easy. The various 
parts indeed are self-evident. Most, of course, is John’s own 
narration, but not nearly all. The chorus of Elders plainly has 
its many antiphonal chants, and responses. Indeed the open- 
ing and closing phases are voiced by them. And John’s own 
words are, on occasion, manifestly intended to be taken up, 
or aided by a celestial, amplified, magniloquent, invisible 
Voice from heaven. 
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The dramatis personae is, otherwise, mainly masks and mimes. 
They move, apparently, between John, in the foreground, 
who recounts all that happens, and the chorus sitting about the 
holy place. The action is carried on by impassive angels and 
performers of expressive gesture; the masks providing the 
dignified ritual motions, the mimes dancing out the figures of 
high physical and spiritual tension. Thus, they portrayed the 
fanatic fury of the horse-riders, the travail of the star-crowned 
mother, the rage of the dragon, the passion out of evil in the 
harlot queen, the monster grotesque of the blasphemous 
beasts, the grace, purity, and beauty of the bride. 

A comprehensive list of performers would start with John 
and his Chorus of twenty-four elders. Next a group of seven 
angels who fly through heaven, proclaim messages, and bear 
ritual objects such as the seal of God, the key of the abyss, the 
golden censer, a little book, a sharp sickle, a stone like a mill- 
stone. Pre-eminent among these is the white-haired, flaming- 
eyed archangel who opens the prologue with John amidst the 
candles. The later appearance of this angelic group is again 
preceded by his coming with one foot on sea and one on land, 
wrapped in cloud. 

There are, also, five cherubim, Bull-calf, Lion, Eagle, Man, 
and Lamb, preterhuman masks of cosmic powers. Then the 
set of seven angels who come in ordered array to blow trumpets 
and pour vials. 

Last, five great mimes are required for the dance of the 
horsemen with Hades following; and three for the women’s 
parts, mother, and harlot, and virgin; and finally, three 
grotesques for the dragon and his pair of pseudo cherubinic 
beasts. After all, too, not to forget one right hand to hold a 
seven-sealed book. 
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REASON PURSUES ALL BEASTS 
Freely from the Vision of Do-Well, by William Langland 
by Maurice CARPENTER 


Reason, I say, pursues all beasts, 
In eating, in drinking, in engendering of kind, 
And after course of conception none takes keep of other, 
When they have ridden in rutting-time, thereafter 
Males draw them to males of a morning by themselves, 
And in evenings also go males from females. 
There is no cow nor cow-kind, fat and full conceived 
That would bellow after bull, nor boar after sow; 
Both horses and hounds and all other beasts 
Meddle not with one another, nor their mates, that carry 

Calf or foal. 
Birds I behold that in bushes make their nests 
With never man-wit to work the least; 
I had wonder from whom the magpie learned 
To lay the sticks where she sits and breeds; 
There is no workman I know fashions so cleverly; 
If any mason made such a mould I should much wonder. 
Then I marvelled more how many other birds 
Huddled and held their eggs full dear, 
In marsh and in moor that men should not find them, 
Hiding their eggs when they go away 
For fear of other fowls, and for wild beasts. 
And some tread their mates, breeding on trees 
And bring forth their birds so, all above ground; 
And some birds by their bills through breathing conceive; 
Some croak of the conception of peacocks. 
Much marvel I who is their Master, 
And who taught them on trees to timber so high 
That neither bairn nor beast might their birds reach. 
Then looked I upon the sea and forth upon the stars, 
Many marvels I saw, and knew, to say nothing. 
I saw flowers in the forest, all her four colours, 
And how green among the grass grew so many hues, 
Some sour and some sweet, wonderful I thought; 
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Of her kind and her colour to tell were too long. 

But what most moved me and my mood changed, 

How Reason rewarded and ruled all beasts 

Save man and his make, many times and often 

No reason him followed. And then I rebuked 

Reason, and rightly, to himself said: 

‘I wonder at you, that are held so full of wit 

Why you do not pursue man and his make, that no misfortune 
follow him.’ 

Then Reason rated me, and said, ‘Reck you never 

Why I suffer or do not suffer, with that you have nothing 
to do. 

Amend it if you may, my time it is to abide.’ 


THE GREAT DISTURBER 


by LyNeETTE ROBERTS 


Imperative mood 

Green willingness to spread shade 

Submerge and dissolve into primeval glade 
Such an enchantment held 

With an iron grip as rainwater in a tank, 
Mullein with their clipped buds protecting 

A stirring-riot of touch; 

Plaintive light seeking for darkness, for release, 
As in the primeval fall. 


As potent as corn 
As sacred as intangible as the wind winnowing the corn, 
The steer rushing through its roots, 
The steer is in the corn. Whose spectral white 
Tense as beanflower infuses the sight and air 
With its fragrant breath and solitary pace. 
He, of the lean lip and sharp acquaintance 
Of shy and sallow grace sits at table-talk 
Yet he is not there. 
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This our single meeting 

Whose huge and shadowy image 

Projects above all streets, paraffin lamps, hills, trains, 
Reaching far up into the mind and strains it wildly 
Into open spaces of pleasure and pain: 

So are we by this disturber of love liberated 

On to the bewitched shores of mankind: 

And whether we are chilled or comforted 

May we be part of. 


Such a thing is it 

Drawing of sun through the bones, that it flies 

This disarray of estrangement into the air 

Engages the ear, voice, curves around trees—the tree— 
Hovers in the sky, clings to our sleeves and hair 

So that we are not solitary neither are we free. 

Yet he is not there who was across the street awhile ago 
And we stand unresolved 

A bare branch in spring. 


THE ORANGE CHARGER 


by LyNneTTE ROBERTS 


My sacred charge 
On you will I spring 
All joy and tenderness, 
Whose song falls into the air 
Like a shower of dew, 
So pure, so fresh, it 
Each time is heard. 
Who sings late in the mornings, 
Or in some strange way 
When no other bird sings, 
So that your voice is signalled out 
For its willing ease to please. 
When rain is drawn from the sky, 
Days of it... 
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And I sit all day at that window 
This day and next... 

Watching that rain, 

Then sharply on my senses 

As a ray of light were it 

To descend on me 

Falls your sweet notes on me. 

You small orange charger 

Are no common bird, 

And I place you here 

Among the earlier birds of myth 
As a single fortune which has been 
Handed down to us, 

Who loves to migrate 

And not to migrate, 

Or sits with wistful isolation 

In the perennial springs of the Azores. 
You, who are the bird 

Of the warm steaming soil, 

Of the scent of the rain, 

Of quiet temperate days; 

From your orange breast 

A sweeter cadence was never heard. 


THE NAVIGATOR 


by Patric DickINsoN 


How terrible is this world, alone alone 

Softskinned and fearful the naked millions go, 

Eating against time: the pressure of living 

Ticks like a terrorist’s bomb inside their heads. 

(The mind can burst, the body be overthrown, 

And the volcanic blood smother the muscles 

In leaderless revolution, paralysis.) 

In a fifth of a second my voice can circle the world, 
Broadcast my words like seed, my love and hate, 

But who shall have broken the soil where they are sown? 
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Voice of my broadcast will, dictator’s voice, 

God’s garden voice making the world afraid: 

‘I warn you, my body will follow clothed in a machine 
That will strip your pitiful figleaves off in a flash, 
Blow you to bits, and give me exclusive choice 

To make you again as I please. My voice has come 

In a second; my body will come in an hour.’ 

Darling oh darling love what it says 1s true. 

What can we do but naked to naked close ? 


The headlines breadlines deadlines hammer the nails 
Into our callousness. What’s Jesus to us ? 

Ninety thousand were gassed: softskinned and naked— 
Into the microphone, into the printing press: 

But ears and eyes like donkeys flicked their tails 

And the words flew off to fly-blow on the dead. 

It happened, it happens; a penny will always tell you 
Daily, nightly: O lust of rotten minds 

Lying with words, like whores, when meaning fails. 


Naked to naked close where body and soul 
Together in love, together in operancy, 

Create the word, the meaning bloody and new— 
Love, Love, the cord not cut, then the first cry 
Of meaning apart, separate immaculate whole, 
Free to its fallible self—O voice of my love 
Speak out with triple anger against the time, 
The abstract horror of man dressed up in power 
Defying the God of his own creative will. 


Darling oh darling love what can we do? 

Your moving dynamic beauty cannot be seen. 
—As Helen’s or Cleopatra’s on the stage, 
However the actress or the beauteous boy 
Portray it, is not empirically true. 

Self-charged within us by the intensity 

Of the truths we choose, our love must go beyond 
Perfection of Berkeleian embodiments 

To a live terminal being of me and you. 
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But nothing connects. Our myth of love will not 
Merge with a politician’s myth of power 

And turn the erupted lava of his blood: 

But, oh, why not? Love’s the one agent left 

To turn that poison-immunized brass throat 

And loose the cry of a common agony 

That rings the world without mechanical aid— 

It is sounding somewhere somewhere now now now 
Its bitter warning to the bloodless heart. 


Communications betray us: and so I 

Have sent him out—my secret navigator— 
Even you, dear belovéd, did not see him go, 
(Indeed I wished you not to) so he sailed 
Alone down river—only you know the day, 
The whole sky his Blue Peter—alone alone 
To circumnavigate the watery world. 

He scorned a wireless or auxiliary engine. 

I watched his sail diminish in the bay. 


... Len years? to die perhaps? or not in time? 

—But he is sailing like a reference 

Against this terrible world whose meaning is 
Where he fights the storm in a hard skin of wood. 
Does his image of me suffice him, my passion climb 
His mid-Atlantic mast, my Platonic sail 

Really draw to the full, our mutual truth 

Make any balance of the scale? Oh tell me 

Has anyone news of him, actual news of him? 
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STIG DAGERMAN 
Translated from the Swedish by Alan Blazr 


OMETIMES of a night when his mother is crying in the room 
i there is only the clatter of unknown footsteps on the 
stairs, Ake has a game he plays so as not to cry. He pretends 
that he is invisible and that he can wish himself wherever he 
likes just by thinking of it. On those evenings there is only one 
place where Ake wishes to be, and so immediately he is there. 
He doesn’t know how he has got there, only knows that he is 
standing in a room. He doesn’t know what it looks like because 
he has no eyes for that, but it is full of smoke from cigarettes 
and pipes, and there are men there who suddenly burst out 
laughing, frighteningly and for no reason, and women who 
cannot speak intelligibly lean forward over a table and laugh 
just as horribly. It cuts like knives through Ake, but neverthe- 
less he is happy to be there. On the table round which they 
are all sitting are several bottles, and the minute a glass is 
empty a hand unscrews the cork and fills it up again. 

Ake, being invisible, lies down on the floor and creeps in 
under the table without any of them noticing it. In his hand he 
has an invisible drill, and without a moment’s hesitation he 
puts the drill in the table-top and bores upwards. He is soon 
through the wood, but Ake continues boring. He bores into 
glass and suddenly, when he has bored through the bottom of 
the bottle, the liquor runs down in a thin, even jet, through the 
hole in the table. He recognizes his father’s shoes under the 
table and doesn’t dare to think of what would happen if he 
were suddenly to become visible again. But then, with a shiver 
of pleasure, Ake hears his father say: ‘Empty,’ and someone 
else joins in: ‘Yes, damn it,’ and then everyone in the room 
where Ake is gets up. 

Ake follows his father down the stairs, and when they are 
down in the street he leads him, though his father doesn’t 
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notice it, up to a taxi rank and whispers the right address to 
the driver, and then stands on the running-board the whole 
way to see that they are really going in the right direction. 
While they are still a few streets away from home Ake wishes 
himself back—and there he is again, lying on the kitchen sofa 
listening to the taxi stop down in the street, and it is only when 
it drives off again he hears that that wasn’t the taxi, this one 
stopped at the entrance to the flats next door. The real one is 
therefore still on the way, perhaps it has got caught up in some 
traffic jam at the next cross-street, perhaps it has pulled up in 
front of a cyclist who has fallen off, oh yes, there is a lot that 
can happen to taxis. 

At last, however, a taxi comes along that seems to be the 
right one. Several houses down from Ake’s it begins to slow 
down, it drives slowly past the house next door and stops with 
a slight screech exactly in front of the right entrance. A door is 
opened, a door bangs again, someone whistles while he jingles 
with money. His father never whistles, but you never know. 
Why couldn’t he suddenly begin whistling ? The taxi moves 
off and drives round the corner and then the street is quite 
silent. Ake strains his ears and listens down the stairs, but there 
is no sound of the street-door shutting again after someone has 
come in. There is not that little rippling click as the stair-light 
is put on. He waits in vain to hear that hollow sound of foot- 
steps coming upstairs. 

Why did I leave him so soon, Ake thinks, I could really have 
come with him right up to the street door, seeing that we were 
so near. Now, of course, he is standing down there, having lost 
the key and can’t get in. Perhaps he will lose his temper and go 
away, and not come back before the street door is opened 
to-morrow morning. And he can’t even whistle, else he would 
surely whistle to me or mummy to throw down the key. 

As noiselessly as he can Ake climbs over the edge of the 
ever-creaking sofa, and in the darkness knocks against the 
kitchen table. His whole body stiffens as he stands there on the 
cold linoleum, but his mother breathes in her sleep with a 
loud and regular sobbing and so has heard nothing. He con- 
tinues towards the window, and when he gets there he gently 
draws the blind aside and peeps out. There is not a soul in the 
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street, but the light over the street door of the flats opposite is 
on. It goes on at the same time as the stair-light. In that respect 
it is like the light over Ake’s street door. 

After a while Ake begins to feel cold and tiptoes back to 
the sofa. So as not to knock against the table he feels his way 
with his hand along the draining-board, and suddenly the tops 
of his fingers touch against something cold and sharp. He lets 
his fingers search for a moment and then grips the handle of the 
carving-knife. When he gets into bed he has the knife with him. 
He puts it beside him under the bedclothes and makes himself 
invisible again. He is back jn the same room as just now, he is 
standing in the doorway looking at the men and women who 
are holding his father captive. He realizes that if his father is 
to be free he must rescue him in the same way as Viking rescued 
the missionary, when the missionarystood bound to a stake and 
was going to be roasted by the cannibals. 

So Ake slinks forward, raises his invisible knife and stabs 
the fat man who is sitting next to his father in the back. The 
fat man dies and Ake continues round the table and one by one 
they slide down from their chairs without really knowing what 
has happened. When his father is set free Ake takes him with 
him down the many stairs, and as there is no taxi to be heard 
in the street they go very slowly down the stairs and then walk 
across the street and get on a tram. Ake manages to get his 
father a seat inside the car and hopes the conductor won’t 
notice that he has been drinking a little, and hopes that his 
father won’t say anything out of place to the conductor or 
burst out laughing like that without having anything to 
laugh at. 

The song of the all-night tram on a bend far away penetrates 
relentlessly into the kitchen and Ake, who has already left the 
tramcar and is lying in bed again, notices that his mother has 
stopped sobbing during the short time he has been away. The 
blind in the room flies up to the ceiling with a frightful crack 
and when the sound has died away his mother opens the 
window and Ake wishes that he could jump up out of bed and 
run into the room and call out to her that she might just as 
well shut the window again, pull down the blind and go to 
bed in peace and quiet, because he is coming now anyway. 
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“He’s on this tram because I helped him on myself!’ But Ake 
realizes that it is no good acting in that way, she would not 
believe him anyway. She does not know what he does for her 
when they are alone at night and she thinks he is asleep. She 
does not know what journeys he starts out on and what 
adventures he throws himself into for her sake. 

When the tram afterwards pulls up at the stop round the 
corner he, too, is standing at the window looking out through 
the chink between the blind and the window-frame. The first 
ones to come round the corner are two youths who must have 
jumped off while the tram was still going, they are sparring 
with each other in fun and they live in the new block of flats 
obliquely opposite. People who have got off are making a noise 
round the corner, and when the tram peeps ahead with its 
lamp and slowly rattles across Ake’s street small groups of 
people come along and then disappear in different directions. 
A man with unsteady gait and hat in hand like a beggar steers 
straight up to Ake’s door, but it is not Ake’s father, it is the 
hall porter of Ake’s building. 

However, Ake stays there waiting. He knows well enough 
that there are things which can detain a tram passenger round 
the corner, there are several shop windows, one is a shoe shop 
and his father might be standing there choosing himself a 
pair of shoes, for instance, before he comes up, and the fruit 
shop too has a window with hand-painted placards in it and a 
lot of people often stop and look because there are such comic 
old men on them. But the fruit shop also has an automatic 
machine which sticks, and it could be that his father has put in 
a 25-6re bit to buy a packet of Lakerol for Ake, and now he 
can’t get the flap up. 

While Ake is standing at the window waiting for his father 
to tear himself away from the automatic machine his mother 
goes out of the room suddenly and past the kitchen. As she is 
barefoot Ake has heard nothing, but she cannot have noticed 
him because she goes on out into the hall. Ake lets go the blind 
and then stands completely still in the total darkness while his 
mother searches for something among the coats. It must have 
been a handkerchief, for after a while she blows her nose and 
comes back into the room. Although she is barefoot Ake 
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notices that she walks specially quietly so as not to wake him. 
When his mother is back in the room she at once shuts the 
window and pulls down the blind with a hard, quick tug. Then 
she gets quickly into bed and the sobs begin again, just as 
though she could only sob in a lying position, or must begin 
sobbing as soon as she lay down. 

When Ake has looked out into the street once more and 
found it completely empty except for a woman who is letting 
herself be fondled by a sailor in the doorway opposite, he 
steals back to the sofa and thinks it sounds as if he had dropped 
something when the linoleum suddenly creaks under his feet. 
He is now hideously tired, sleep billows over him like fog as 
he walks, and through the fog he perceives noisy footsteps on 
the stairs, but footsteps going the wrong way: going down from 
upstairs. The second he is under the bedclothes he is gliding 
reluctantly but quickly down into the waters of sleep, and the 
last waves to close over his head are as gentle as sobs. 

But even so, the sleep is so brittle that it is incapable of 
holding him outside what engrossed him when awake. He may 
not have heard the taxi pulling up outside the street door, the 
stair-light being clicked on, or the footsteps up the stairs, but 
the key being pricked into the keyhole also pricks holes in his 
sleep, and all at once he is awake and joy strikes down into 
him like-a shaft of lightning, burning him from his toes up to 
his forehead. But then just as quickly the joy is gone, vanished 
in a cloud of questions. This is where Ake has a little game he 
plays each time he wakes up in this way. He plays that his 
father immediately hurries through the hall and stands midway 
between the kitchen and the room so that they will both be 
able to hear him when he calls out: ‘A workmate fell off the 
scaffolding and I had to go with him to the hospital, and I 
have been sitting with him all night and I couldn’t ring 
because there was no telephone near by’; or: ‘Just fancy, we 
have won first prize in the lottery and why I’m so late coming 
home is that I wanted to keep you in suspense as long as 
possible’; or: ‘Would you believe it, I had a motor-boat given 
me by the manager to-day and I have just been out trying it, 
and to-morrow morning the three of us will be off. What do 
you say!’ 
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But in reality it all happens more slowly and above all not 
as such a surprise. His father cannot find the switch in the hall. 
Finally, he gives up and knocks against a hanger, which falls 
on the floor. He swears at the hanger and tries to pick it up 
but instead he upsets a suitcase which is standing against the 
wall. Then he gives that up too and tries to find a hook for his 
overcoat, but when he has finally found one the coat slides off 
anyway and falls to the floor with a soft thud. Hugging the 
wall, his father then takes the few steps forward to the lavatory, 
opens the door, and leaves it open, then puts on the light, and 
like so many times before Ake lies completely stiff listening to 
the splashing on the floor. Then his father puts out the light, 
bumps against the door, swears, and comes into the room 
through the hanging curtain, which rattles as though it 
wanted to bite. 

Then absolute silence. His father is standing inside without 
saying a word, his shoes squeak faintly, and his breathing is 
heavy and irregular, but there are only two things that make 
the whole thing still more dreadfully quiet, and in this silence 
a new stroke of lightning strikes down into Ake. It is hatred 
which burns him and he squeezes the handle of the knife so 
that his palm hurts, but he feels no pain. However, the silence 
only lasts a moment. His father begins getting undressed. 
Jacket, waistcoat. He throws the things on to a chair. He leans 
back against a cupboard and lets his shoes drop from his feet. 
His tie flutters down. Then he takes a few steps still further into 
the room, towards the bed, that is, and stands still while he 
begins winding up his watch. Then all is quiet again, as 
horribly quiet as before. Only the watch nibbles at the silence 
like a mouse, the gnawing watch of the drunken man. 

And then there happens what the silence is waiting for. 
His mother flings herself desperately up in bed, and the scream 
gushes out of her mouth like blood. 

‘You devil, devil, devil, devildevildevil,’ she screams, until 
her voice dies away and all is quiet again. Only the watch 
gnaws and gnaws, and the hand squeezing the knife is quite 
wet with sweat. The agony in the kitchen is so great that it 
could not be endured without weapons, but finally Ake gets 
so tired of being so dreadfully afraid that unresistingly he 
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tumbles headlong into sleep. Far down in the night he wakes 
for a while and hears through the open door the creaking from 
the room’s bed and a soft murmur filling the room, and he does 
not quite know what it means, except that they are two safe 
sounds which imply that the agony has receded for this night. 
He has been holding the knife all the time and he lets go and 
pushes it away from him, filled with a burning desire for him- 
self, and in the very moment of falling asleep he plays the last 
of the night’s games, the one that gives him final peace. 

Final—but here there is no end. Just before six in the after- 
noon his mother comes into the kitchen where he is sitting at 
the table doing his homework. She merely takes the arithmetic 
book from him and pulls him up from the sofa with one hand. 

‘Go to your father,’ she says dragging him with her out into 
the hall and placing herself behind him to cut off retreat, 
‘go to your father and tell him from me that you are to have 
some money.’ 

The days are worse than the nights. The night’s games are 
much better than the day’s. At night, one can be invisible and 
dart over the rooftops to where one has to be. In the daytime, 
one is not invisible. In the daytime, one cannot go so quickly; 
in the daytime, it is not so nice to play. Ake comes out of the 
street door and is not in the least invisible. The hall-porter’s 
boy pulls at his coat and wants to play marbles, but Ake 
knows that his mother is standing up at the window watching 
him until he has disappeared round the corner and so he tears 
himself loose without saying a word and runs off as though 
someone were after him. But the minute he has got round the 
corner he starts walking as slowly as he can and counting the 
paving-stones and the spittle stains on them. The hall-porter’s 
boy catches up with him, but Ake does not answer him, 
because you cannot tell someone that you are out looking for 
your father, who has not yet come home with the pay-packet. 
At last the hall-porter’s boy gets tired too, and Ake gets nearer 
and nearer to the place he does not want to get near to. He 
plays that he is getting further away from it, but this is not so. 

However, the first time he walks past the dram-shop. He 
brushes so close to the thrower-out that the man mutters some- 
thing after him. He turns into a small side-street and stands 
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in front of the building where his father’s workshop is. After a 
while he goes in through the entrance-gate and into the yard 
and he plays that his father is still there, that he has hidden 
somewhere behind the barrels or the sacks so that Ake will 
come and search him out. Ake lifts up the lids of the paint 
barrels and each time he is just as surprised that his father is 
not sitting huddled inside one of those barrels. When he has 
searched through the yard for almost half an hour he realizes 
anyway that his father cannot have hidden himself there and 
he goes back. 

Next to the dram-shop is a china shop and a watchmaker’s. 
Ake stands first of all for a while looking into the window of the 
china shop. He tries to count the dogs, first the pottery dogs in 
the window, then the dogs he can just see if he shades his eyes 
with his hand and examines the shelves and counters inside the 
shop. The watchmaker comes out at that moment and pulls 
down the shutters of his window, but through the chinks in the 
shutter Ake can, nevertheless, see the wrist-watches lying 
inside there ticking. He looks too at the clock with the Right 
Time and thinks that he will wait until the minute hand has 
gone round ten times before he goes in. 

While the thrower-out is standing bellowing at a fellow who 
is showing him something in a paper Ake dodges in to the 
dram-shop and runs straight up to the right table so as not 
too many people will catch sight of him. His father does not 
see him at first but one of the other decorators nods towards 
Ake and says: 

‘Your kid seems to be here.’ 

The father takes his son up on to his knee and strokes his 
bristly chin against his cheek. Ake tries to avoid looking him 
in the eyes, but now and then he is fascinated all the same by 
the red streaks in the whites of the eyes. 

‘What do you want, my boy,’ his father says, but his tongue 
is soft and flabby in his mouth, and he has to say the same thing 
a few more times before he himself is satisfied. 

‘I am to have some money.’ 

Then his father puts him gently down on the floor and, 
leaning back, laughs so loudly that his mates have to shsh him. 
While he is laughing he takes his purse out of his pocket, 
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fumblingly takes off the rubber band, and searches for a long 
time for the shiniest one-krona piece he can find. 

‘Here you are Ake,’ he says, ‘go and buy something good for 
the money, my boy.’ 

The other decorators want to be as good as he is and Ake 
gets a krona from each of them. He holds the money in his 
hand as, overwhelmed with shame and confusion, he gropes 
his way out between the tables. As he runs out past the thrower- 
out he is frightened of someone seeing him and sneaking at 
school by saying I saw Ake coming out of a dram-shop last 
night. But he stops, nevertheless, outside the watchmaker’s 
window for a while, and while the hand goes ten times round 
its centre he stands there, tightly pressed against the shutter, 
knowing that he will have to play to-night as well, but he does 
not know which he hates the most of the two for whose sake 
he plays. 

Afterwards, as he slowly turns the corner, he meets his 
mother’s eyes from ten yards up, and he walks forward as slowly 
as he dares towards the street-door. Beside the door is a wood 
shop and he dares, at any rate, to kneel down for a moment 
and stare down through the window at an old man who is 
putting coal into a black carrier. Just as the old man finishes 
his mother is behind him. She jerks him up and takes him by 
the chin, so as to catch his eyes. 

“What did he say,’ she whispers. ‘Or were you a coward 
again?’ 

‘He said that he would come straight away,’ Ake whispers 
back. 

‘And the money?’ 

‘Shut your eyes, mummy,’ Ake says, playing the last of the 
day’s games. 

And then, while his mother shuts her eyes, Ake slowly slips 
the four one-krona pieces into her outstretched hand, and then 
runs down the street on feet that slide on the stones because 
they are so afraid. A growing shout pursues him along the 
walls of the buildings, but it does not check him. On the con- 
trary, it only makes him run faster. 

(Translated from the Swedish by Alan Blair.) 
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: ft Eyat is something in my cupboard,’ Simmonds repeated, 
a little more firmly this time. 

He stood before one of the senior members of his college, by 
name Bynge, who combined certain duties of domestic 
organization with more academic pursuits. Bynge’s mind 
wavered unhappily at this precise moment between the two, 
between Simmonds who stood this morning on his comfortable 
dove-grey carpet in a domestic capacity, and a certain implica- 
tion which he thought he had found in one of Baudelaire’s 
poems which might affect its dating. His eyes looked at 
Simmonds as if that short square form might have been the 
very sonnet itself, in which his eyes might probe the secrets of 
chronology; and indeed Simmonds’ coat might to any observer 
have spoken of time and its ravages, being leather-patched at 
cuffs and elbows, and threadbare and dirty elsewhere. 

*, .. Sur les balcons du ciel, enrobes surannées,’ Bynge found 
himself murmuring, but he drew his hand across his eyes as if 
to clear all irrelevancies from his mind, which now gave 
Simmonds the benefit of its undivided attention for two and 
three-quarter minutes by the cuckoo clock that lurked in the 
shadows on the right-hand wall. 

‘And what,’ said Bynge, in his best conversational under- 
graduate manner, ‘is the matter with your cupboard?’ 

‘There is something in it,’ Simmonds said, patience having 
set in by now, for this was his third attempted statement of the 
facts. 

‘What sort of something?’ 

Patience was now well established on both sides, and the 
interview could have continued harmoniously in this key, 
dealing man to man with such troubles as mice, rats, bugs, 
leaking pipes, mildew, a bat-roost. All these Bynge had sur- 
veyed in his mind as possibilities, as anybody would who was 
responsible for the upkeep of a fabric many centuries old. Yet 
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none of them seemed an adequate explanation for a disturbance 
of Simmonds’ mind sufficient to have lifted him from his 
mathematics into the room of authority at this hour of the 
morning. 

‘I think it is dangerous, sir.’ 

Bynge pencilled, ‘Door?’ on his note-pad and drew a circle 
round it. He waited for Simmonds to continue. Simmonds did. 

‘The first I knew of it was that it had me by the hair.’ 

‘By the hair?’ Bynge said abstractedly, his mind on 
Baudelaire again, repeating to himself, *... Et comme un 
long linceul trainant a Vorient.’ 

‘Yes, sir. It had me by the hair and pulled me backwards 
off my stool where I was sitting in front of my desk. It bumped 
me round the floor a bit and then let go and went back.’ 

“Your cupboard did?’ 

‘No sir, I told you—it was what was in’ the cupboard.’ 
Simmonds swallowed. ‘It still is, I’m afraid.’ 

‘Now let us get this straight,’ Bynge said, a phrase all too 
familiar to the first-year modern languages students to whom 
he lectured. ‘Was it some friend of yours playing the fool? 
Or was it a poltergeist?’ he went on in a rush, seeing himself as 
a broad-minded and rational man, not one to rule out entirely 
the possibility of supernatural phenomena, though poltergeists 
had not been included in his original inventory of possible 
troubles. 

‘It isn’t a poltergeist, I don’t think, sir. It’s more likea.. . 

Silence. 

‘Please go on, Simmonds. We must establish the facts, you 
know. More like a what?’ 

‘More like a lion. Or a demon. Or a bonfire.’ 

“Because your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh 
about seeking whom he may devour,’ said Bynge. ‘First 
Epistle of St. Peter, you know,’ he added, but Simmonds took 
no comfort. 

“It isn’t the devil. I don’t think it’s evil. It’s just dangerous.’ 

“How do you know? Have you seen it, whatever it is?’ 

“Out of the corner of my eye, when it was getting in or out 
of the cupboard, But, of course, you can’t see anything in the 
cupboard. So it’s no good my asking you to come up and 
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inspect it, sir. You wouldn’t see anything, and I don’t expect 
however long you stayed that anything would happen.’ 

‘None the less,’ said Bynge, rising to his feet from behind his 
desk and taking off his reading-glasses with great deliberation, 
‘I am coming.’ 

The way from that room to Q6, where the offending cup- 
board lay, was sufficiently long to give both parties time for 
silent meditation as they went. Simmonds went ahead slightly, 
to turn on lights on the dark staircases for his senior, who 
followed a little behind, tapping his glasses against his cheek, 
as if in profound thought. But Baudelaire had hold of his mind 
again, and his pace slackened, for it is impossible to go very 
quickly upstairs when thinking hard about something else. 
On the first floor he encountered the Chaplain, who had 
missed Simmonds, now climbing up and up to his own floor. 
The sight of one in Holy Orders recalled Bynge to his mission 
and he found the encounter opportune. 

‘Mead,’ he said, and in the confidential tone in which the 
other’s name was spoken lay a world of meaning, ‘I wonder if 
you would mind coming with me. I’m just dealing with some- 
thing Simmonds has put before me, and I think your presence 
might be most useful as a witness—or perhaps you could 
help.’ 

The Chaplain’s mind jumped to certain erroneous con- 
clusions, but these were not to be voiced on a narrow landing 
where the doors of Q2, Q3, and Q4 hugged the passageway so 
conversationally. He nodded and followed, full of black 
suspicions and simple goodwill. 

They walked up the remaining flight of stairs to the accom- 
paniment of loud roarings from the upper floor, not those of 
any diabolical denizen of the Inferno, or of Simmonds’ cup- 
board, but merely emerging from a friend of Simmonds’, 
one Hammatt. They, too, had met at the head of the stairs, 
where Simmonds had paused for breath, and Hammatt, who 
was brandishing a squash racquet, raised his voice in saluta- 
tion. Simmonds endeavoured to convey to him that he was 
being followed, but Hammatt saw nothing of these subtleties 
and it was not until the heads of Bynge and the Chaplain rose 
into his field of vision from the well of the stairs that his voice 
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dropped, and then too suddenly, so that both climbers 
mounted the last few steps in unnatural silence and minded 
how they put their feet down in sudden self-consciousness. 
Bynge was murmuring to himself, “Tais-toi, 6 ma Douleur, et 
tiens-toi plus tranquille.’ As if at his own exorcism, the four 
stood in a pool of silence at the stair-head. 

‘Ah, Hammatt, there you are,’ said Bynge, as if they had had 
a special appointment to meet at the top of Q staircase that 
rather murky morning. The Chaplain offered no counterpart 
to this, but smiled upon Hammatt and Simmonds evenly, as 
one who would smile upon the just and the unjust, in fitting 
detachment. 

‘I’m bringing the Chaplain along as well,’ Bynge told 
Simmonds. ‘Perhaps Hammatt might as well come too.’ 

The Chaplain lifted his eyebrows a little, but Simmonds 
nodded, and the four of them moved across the dusty boards 
and turned right into Q6. Bynge, waiting for the others to go 
through that one-at-a-time doorway, rested his hand on the 
corridor window-sill and with a sigh surveyed the grey 
monotones of February in sky and stone. ‘Une atmosphere 
obscure enveloppe la ville,’ said Bynge’s mind, its inner eye 
upon the beautiful print of that ambiguous sonnet. Bynge 
would have preferred Baudelaire to poltergeists, but he knew 
where his duty lay. They all moved into the room, to meet 
whatever might confront them there. Hammatt had his 
squash racquet as a protection, Mead his clerical collar and a 
misunderstanding of the nature of the interview, Bynge 
fourteen lines of magnificent poetry that veiled his mind in an 
insulating film. Simmonds had nothing at all, and so turned 
to face the cupboard which stood in the left-hand corner of 
that pleasant, slightly untidy room. 

‘Is that the offending cupboard?’ Bynge asked, following 
Simmonds’ gaze. At the latter’s nod, he went over to it and 
stood in front of it, then, with a gesture both swift and 
courageous, he opened the door. 

There was in one sense nothing inside, as Simmonds had 
foretold. In another sense there was a great deal inside it, 
three or four suits hanging up, and below them an extra- 
ordinary confusion of shoes, bathing trunks, a blackened 
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kettle, some kindling wood, and a mouldy loaf from last week. 
Bynge sighed profoundly; Simmonds thought he was sighing 
at the incorrigible messiness of undergraduates, but this was 
not what was in Bynge’s mind. ‘Vois se pencher les défuntes 
années,’ Bynge was saying to himself, bent double with his 
head inside the cupboard to see whether there might be some 
malignant manifestation in its farther recesses. But there was 
none, and Bynge came out and walked away from the cup- 
board, leaving its door open, and sat down in Simmonds’ 
basket chair, which creaked a welcome or a protest at his 
fourteen stone. The other three sat down in their turn, and the 
Chaplain, who had been much mystified at these happenings, 
was enlightened in so far as enlightenment was possible. He 
asked, reasonably enough, for the history of the case, the 
precise moment of the thing’s first appearance. Simmonds 
obliged. 

‘It happened in November,’ he said, a little hesitatingly, 
‘and coincided with something that was happening to me at 
the same time. It was my second year, and I suddenly got to 
a point where something happened inside my head for the 
first time. You can think and work all your life up till then, 
but suddenly something really happens. You know how it is.’ 

Hammatt did not know how it was; he was examining a 
split string in his racquet. But for the sake of the other two 
Simmonds went on. 

‘It was about a week after that that it first came out. I told 
you about that, sir, downstairs’—this to Bynge. ‘It’s been 
there ever since, and I never know when it will come out. It 
seems to want something.’ 

‘Do you meanit’s looking for something, or that it wants you 
to do something for it, get it exorcised perhaps?’ Mead 
inquired helpfully. 

‘No, I think it wants something from me, and because I 
can’t yet give what it wants, it gets violent.’ 

‘But what does it want?’ 

‘Whatever it is, it’s dangerous. It might want my soul, or it 
might want to eat me, or to blow me to blazes.’ Simmonds 
was wandering about the room now, picking his way between 
the visitors that he himself had introduced there, to no purpose 
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as he saw. Mead was wholly unfamiliar with familiar spirits, 
Bynge was muttering something (‘...Le soleil moribond 
s°endormir sous une arche . . .”). It was Hammatt who raised 
his voice and said, ‘Of course, most people would put you 
down as a lunatic. But I don’t,’ he added after a pause. 

‘Why, Hammatt, have you seen it too?’ Bynge asked. 

‘No, not exactly. But I’m convinced Simmonds isn’t 
imagining things. I mean, the answer isn’t “There, there, old 
man, a month’s rest by the sea will do you a world of good’. 
I think the best way to look at it would be as if Simmonds had 
got a cold in the head instead of a ghost in his cupboard. You 
can only wait and let it take its course and give him time to get 
over it. At least, that’s what I think.’ 

Simmonds was fumbling with the things on the mantelpiece, 
a little Limoges vase, a half-pint pewter mug, a globe of the 
world in coloured china. Bynge looked surreptitiously at his 
watch. Hammatt had said his say, the cupboard lay dormant, 
Mead was negative (after all, a Church of England Chaplain 
was not a professional exorcist, Bynge reminded himself), 
while Simmonds, standing in the centre of the group, did not 
seem to be anything other than sane. In short, nothing called 
for action, Bynge decided, a not unusual conclusion to trains 
of thought in that particular mind. He began to rise to his 
feet, and was too busy levering himself out of his chair to see 
Simmonds suddenly drop both his hands to his sides in a 
gesture of emptiness. All four were standing now, and to a 
chorus of incoherent remarks, Bynge saying there didn’t 
seem to be anything that could be done just then, Simmonds 
saying he had known all along it would be no good but he had 
thought it best to report it, Hammatt murmuring something 
about lunch, they moved towards and then through the door. 
Simmonds, as owner of the room, waited for his three visitors 
to go first. 

Bynge’s thoughts had gone homing back to their morning’s 
preoccupation and had just reached the last line of his sonnet, 
‘Entends, ma chére, entends . . .’ but the line did not finish. 
His right shoulder was just clearing the edge of the door when 
he heard it, and looked sharply over that very shoulder across 
the room. ‘Entends, ma chére, entends...’ Bynge said it 
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aloud this time, but it was not this but his face which brought 
the other two leaping back to peer across and round Bynge 
and in the same direction. So for a second the heads faced one 
another, three bunched together coming round the door, and 
one in the door of the cupboard, something that was too big 
and which, to their horror, laughed at them. Red and shaggy, 
Hammatt said afterwards, but he barely had time to tell. The 
cupboard door slammed in their noses upon its occupant, and 
as if in answer to the bang, the world of coloured china on the 
mantelshelf waltzed over the edge, held the watchers in the 
second of silence as it fell and then smashed on the tiled hearth, 
Europe and Asia and Africa in a dozen pieces, one of which 
rocked steadily to and fro on its fragment of equator. But there 
followed something which shook the three at the door more 
than all else, for upon Bynge’s gabble, ‘Entends, ma chere, 
entends . . .” broke another sound, not from the cupboard this 
time, and three heads were lifted and turned upon Simmonds 
who, leaning against the wall, one hand splayed foolishly 
across his face, was crying like a little boy. 
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AN ANATOMY OF INSPIRATION. Rosamonp E. M. 

Haroine. Heffer. 105. 6d. 

FirstLy this book begins with a leap and three dots, into 
Victor Hugo’s words: 

... ‘Let poets dream, let artists dream, let philosophers dream, 

let all thinkers be dreamers—’ 

but let it be said at once, that no one may be misled, that 
sleepy dreaming will not be induced by it. This extremely 
alive and productive anthology, will never be, it is safe to say, 
a best-seller. For it prickles the brain as one reads, and fills 
one with an intellectual wakefulness, and it has on every page 
the power to ally or estrange the absorber to a most unlikely 
degree. If you have even the mildest interest in music, painting, 
poetry, letters, or sculpture, you will not be able to withhold 
yourself in any sense from what you are reading. You may 
shout ‘No!’, or you may cry ‘Yes!’, but you will never quietly 
nod. And now to get down seriously to a serious work. 

The book, as it stands in the final edition of 1948, may be 
described as the end of a Serial Investigation into the sources, 
workings, effects, and results of Inspiration upon all types of 
creative minds. The conclusion to which all these diverse 
artists arrive would appear to be that Inspiration, or Dreaming, 
precedes the hardest labour, and that it stops most often at the 
vital point when support is most needed. 

The anthology falls into three ‘episodes’. The first appeared 
in 1940, the second in 1942, and the third and last, which is 
Dr. Harding’s essay on the Creative Mood and Mr. Robert 
Nichol’s Analysis on the Birth of a Poem, this year. It is an 
excellent arrangement, and excludes finality: and surely no 
work upon the mind should ever be final. Neither, like poems, 
do they all grow by being added to. 

The essay upon the Creative Mood not only advances 
Dr. Harding’s own opinions but it binds an anthology of 
quotations into an anatomy of original speculation. She has 
written before on psychology and on music, and this is to be 
in a happy position as a writer on Inspiration. For it has 
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always been—to put it at its simplest—a matter of words and 
music with inspired humanity. Moreover, the experience of 
Inspiration has been the same experience as is shown by 
terms poets use to describe it. Emily Dickinson called her 
poems her ‘dazzling communications’, which T. S. Eliot 
paraphrases as ‘capricious releases’. The late Robert Nichols, 
in his not unlaboured Birth of a Poem in this book, tries. to 
show us the technical sequel to Inspiration, which makes 
possible a whole work of art. Personally, I cannot find the 
indescribable light of mystery, beauty, and certainty in his 
Sunrise Poem, upon which the article is balanced—to me it 
seems in no sense inspired—but the prose feeling is extra- 
ordinarily good and makes one glad indeed to have read it. 
It also opens up another speculation—whether artists always 
know where was their inspiration. 

Naturally, poets and writers are the ones most likely to be 
able to find words for the experience of this mystic prompting: 
but Dr. Harding’s anatomy is by no means bound by them, 
and includes every major art, and all kinds of artists, great, 
good, and poorish. In this she strikes me as being absolutely 
right. The inclusion of Rider Haggard, Hall Caine, and Lewis 
Carroll, with Johann Sebastian Bach and Goethe, has the 
fantasy and truth of Inspiration itself. For Inspiration is an 
element in all of us. Everybody at some period of their work, 
no matter how flat and hackneyed, has received this strange 
‘push’. It is the quality of the mind which decides Inspiration, 
not anything magically received intact and perfect out of 
space. As lightning is coloured by aerial conditions, atmos- 
pheric particles, etc., the artist colours his Inspiration. 
Dr. Harding’s catholic list of contributary artists calls for 
admiration. It has convinced me that Shelley received 
identically the same ‘shock’ as Swedenborg—a lesson to be 
treasured and one which illumines the gentle attitude of the 
really great towards ignorance and effort, and the extra- 
ordinary inter-comprehension among men of different genius. 

Up to this point Dr. Harding has acted more as an editor 
to an anthology, but with her essay on the Creative Mood 
she comes forward as anatomiser in detail. And here she 
confines herself to the really great so far as any modern can, 
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who has not Time’s eyes... the artists, the sculptors, 
musicians, and composers who have received the belief in Idea, 
the faith which may fade, but which they cannot doubt has 
been shown to them. Here she advances her own theory in 
prose which is gracious and admirably controlled. And here 
is thrown a cross light upon the mystery, for by showing the 
mood to be not necessarily of the character of the work, she 
proves skilfully that Inspiration may inspire the opposite of 
what it appears to give; as Palmer ‘seeing’ his drawings for 
Milton in masses of darkness. Finally, in a long and extremely 
interesting quotation from T. S. Eliot, she gives us a great 
poet’s doubt of Inspiration itself: ‘But I should add one reserva- 
tion . . . some finer minds may operate very differently: I can- 
not think of Shakespeare or Dante as having been dependent 
upon such capricious releases. I am not even sure that the 
poetry I have written in this way is the best I have written . . .’ 

That would, of course, clinch it, could we but add the 
signatures of Dante and Shakespeare to Mr. Eliot’s, and for 
their art, Donatello’s and Bach’s also. 

A most interesting and valuable work to all artists and their 
relations. 

MarciAD EVANS 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE’S TAMBURLAINE THE 
GREAT. In a special version by Basi AsHmore. Blandford 
Press. 75, 6d. 

Basi, ASHMORE is a producer of integrity and imagination, a 

man with a passion for Christopher Marlowe and James Elroy 

Flecker; that is, a man with a passion to restore to the speech 

of English drama a richness which has been lost. 

He has taken the two plays of Tamburlaine the Great which 
have never seen the stage since the time of Elizabeth. He has 
cut them. He has robbed other plays, Dido and 4éneas and The 
Massacre of Paris, which he considers completely unstageable. 
He has written in lines, even complete scenes, expanded great 
and much anthologized speeches. He has dedicated the result 
to Vivian Leigh and Sir Laurence Olivier, who express them- 


selves as proud in the extreme to be mentioned with this 
work, 
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At the risk of quarrelling with the purists and letter-of-the- 
text worshippers I would agree. At last we can see Tambur- 
laine as a character walking the boards, and Zenocrate as a 
real person, with real pities and passions. 

Yet I am surprised at the enthusiasm of Sir Laurence 
Olivier, for he has been associated with another adaptation, 
carried out on quite different principles; an adaptation 
carried out, in fact, by one of the letter-of-the-text wor- 
shippers. 

The film of Hamlet, while exasperating, has, by showing how 
miraculously the screen can magnify the impact of tragedy, 
removed from the play all its fire, its hidden source of renewing 
life in the character of Fortinbras, and in the letter to Ophelia 
changed the word machine, magical in its context, to the 
prosaic frame. Do they see their public as pigmies, as Lilli- 
putians, who do not understand, or would be unduly dis- 
turbed by, the truth? 

In this I think a great actor was ill-advised in going to text 
experts for advice instead of to poets. Mr. Ashmore, though 
he has taken far more liberties with the text of Tamburlaine 
than Mr. Dent took with that of Hamlet, has been guided by 
poetic imagination. 

It is appropriate that the play should be revived after the 
defeat of one would-be world conqueror. The grandeur of 
conquest which the Elizabethans knew has worked itself out ; 
repeats itself in forms more and more debased. The echoes 
are more and more hollow. ‘Empire is no more,’ said Blake, 
‘And now the Lion and the Wolf shall cease.’ This play is the 
highest expression of the time when the Lion was a noble 
animal. Marlowe was the midwife at the birth of the glory of 
which we are the mourners, and nothing like him will ever 
come again. 

The book is a beautiful one for the best of reasons. Basil 
Ashmore is short-sighted, physically, and finds the usual texts 
with their close print, double columns, characters’ names 
curtailed and cramped at the beginning of lines, intolerable. 
How many of us have felt the same without the opportunity 
to supervise such a production as this. The wide margins, the 
white spaces, the names of characters full and bold at the top 
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of each speech, the clear type, the fine opaque paper, make 
this book a delight to handle and read. The frontispiece by 
Topolski, which gives us the huge whirling figure of the 
Scythian shepherd-tyrant lashing the captive kings harnessed 
to his chariot, is an added gusto. 

In a fine introduction Eric Linklater tells the story of that 
day in the Deptford tavern when the splendour was cut off 
for ever. He does not embroider it with the controversial but 
intriguing rumour that Marlowe was Walsingham’s spy, that 
he knew the secrets of Raleigh’s School of Night, that the 
murder was deliberately engineered to close the Lion’s golden 
mouth. We see him simply as the victim of a vulgar dispute 
over the payment of a bill. Such a reading may suit modern 
realists if it does not satisfy the romantic passions. 

A quotation from this introduction will further illustrate 
Mr. Ashmore’s purpose: 

‘Marlowe has been a neighbour of his (Mr. Ashmore’s) 
thoughts ... and with only a thin wall between them, the 
Elizabethan’s lack of discipline became increasingly annoying. 
His house was superbly furnished, with vermilion tents and 
silver rhodope for Zenocrate, but often it was noisy with 
shouting, and the protestant creaking of adjacent scenes and 
intrusions of the dullest clowning. Mr. Ashmore had no wish 
to separate from his distinguished neighbour, but something 
had to be done to make his company tolerable to an exacting 
ear... The clowning, the creaking, and the clamour must 
stop, and very bravely, and very cleverly, Mr. Ashmore dis- 
covered how to stop them.’ 

The clowning and protestant creaking is even more apparent 
in Dr. Faustus, and we gather from this introduction that 
Tamburlaine is to be followed by an edition of this famous 
play, which has never in our time known justice on an English 
stage. I, for one, await this edition with impatience. 

May we hope that the admiration of the actor who has done 
more than anybody to keep the genius of Shakespeare alive in 
a dark time, may find concrete expression in a stage produc- 
tion of these two plays; that they may add, to the glory of 
English speech and drama, the unsurpassable grandeur of 
Marlowe to the sweetness and humanity of Shakespeare. And 
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if they consider Marlowe a fit subject for the cinema, I hope 
they will consult Mr. Basil Ashmore, who has poetic imagina- 
tion, rather than Mr. Dent, whose scholarship tends to inhibit 
his passions. To quote Mr. Linklater again:— 

“His (Marlowe’s) plays are hurried and ill-confected, pushed 
into furious action by motives as crude and rawly considered 
as the early plots of the moving picture trade. They are in 
some sort scholar’s plays, and smell of the damp; but their 
most notable passages are written by lightning.’ 

For this reason let the scholars keep their hands off Mar- 
lowe, and allow Mr. Ashmore to let loose the lightning. 

Maurice CARPENTER 


THOMAS CHATTERTON. Joun Cranstoun NEVILL. 

Muller. ros. 6d. 

OF all our smaller Romantic English poets, Chatterton is, 
without a doubt, one of the most important and neglected. 
Compared, for example, with the inner world which the work 
of these lesser figures depict—the lonely broken universe of 
Clare, the kirkyard cosmos of Lovell Beddoes, the tartan fairy- 
land of Hogg, and the deserts and mountain-peaks of Darley— 
that which the verse of Chatterton presents, in his Rowley 
poems, is social and human: a picture of life more active 
and thronging than that which these other poets achieved. 

Unfortunately, this masculine drama has been withheld 
from a vast mass of readers by reason of the dust-clouds of 
conflict which pedants have set up about the spelling of his 
text. A further cause of his general neglect is that those avail- 
able stores of interest, which might well have gone to a study 
of his verse, have been absorbed in contemplation of his 
legend. His poetry has proved the victim of his myth. 

This being so, we are ready to welcome any new portrayal 
of the poet which should succeed in drawing together—some- 
what in the manner of Mr. Murry’s interpretation of Keats, 
maybe—the threads of Chatterton’s life and work. 

Such an assessment, let us confess, Mr. Nevill’s book neither 
is; nor makes, indeed, any pretences to be. Instead, it is the 
kind of study—belonging to the second rank of biographical 
writing—which needs to be made periodically: a plain, simple, 
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and sane narration of the details of its subject’s existence, 
according to the facts of recent research, and viewed in the 
light of contemporary opinion. 

The attitude taken by this writer to his subject is, through- 
out the book, that which he adopts in regard to the problem 
of the poet’s chastity—a position ‘midway’, in his own words, 
‘between Dr. Lort’s denunciatory thunderbolts and J. H. 
Ingram’s milk-and-watery halo’; an approach, we might term 
it, of tolerant understanding, neither motivated by inhibited 
distaste nor blind-eyed sympathy which marks these former 
writers. Mr. Nevill, therefore, has no wish to zealously con- 
vince us that Chatterton was better than he ought to have been 
—the bowdlerized Little Lord Fauntleroy figure that Ingram’s 
book The True Chatterton bequeathed us. 

On the other hand, the author avoids the equal danger of 
presenting the poet, on the evidence of Lort, as a regular pre- 
cocious rake whose profligacy matched his abilities; and sees 
no reason to credit the conjecture which Mr. Neil Bell, in his 
novel on the poet, heavily indebted to E. H. W. Meyerstein, 
makes; namely, that Chatterton died of arsenic taken, upon 
his own prescription from hints discovered in Paracelsus, for 
the treatment of syphilis. 

With regard to the Rowley poems, Mr. Nevill writes with 
zest, but rather fails to convey to the reader anything more 
than his own enthusiasm, the nature of which he cannot quite 
define; and sometimes he appears mistaken, as when he asserts 
that behind the Rowley poems ‘is a deliberate painstaking 
effort to reconstruct the manners, the customs, and the civic 
and ecclesiastical spirit of the fifteenth century in England’. 
Obsessed as Chatterton was with the ethos of the Middle Ages, 
his vision of the medieval world little corresponded with 
historical report, and may more suggestively be described as a 
rationalist’s version of chivalric values—a rationalist endowed 
with a dauntless ‘sense of glory’. DEREK STANFORD 


THE PROSE OF EDWARD THOMAS. Selected by 
RoLanp Gant, with an Introduction by HELEN Tuomas. 
Falcon Press. 1os. 6d. 

For the past ten or fifteen years, the so-called ‘Georgian’ 
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poets have been dismissed slightingly as ‘week-end’ country- 
men, complete with the appropriate decor of pipes, tweeds, 
dogs, and beer mugs. Yet they numbered among them in 
W. H. Davies and Edward Thomas two distinguished and 
authentic country poets in the direct line of descent from 
John Clare; and now that there are signs of a revival of 
interest in the Georgians, it may be timely for attention to be 
drawn to the most gifted of them. 

Edward Thomas has, indeed, never lapsed into obscurity as 
some of his contemporaries have done. He has always had a 
following of his own, which has included other poets for whom 
his quiet, intimate voice has a special appeal. This new 
selection of his prose, pleasantly chosen and arranged by 
Mr. Gant, is valuable not only in itself, but as the raw material 
from whick his poetry was quarried. How.much of his precision 
as a poet, his exquisite economy in the use of words, came 
from the long discipline of writing to order, often under the 
stress of deep-rooted melancholia? 

‘What did writing bring to Edward but poverty, anxiety, 
and frustration. . . .? Helen Thomas writes in her short, 
sensible Introduction to this Anthology, ‘and yet to the end of 
his life he persisted in it—even when at various times interest- 
ing, well-paid jobs were offered to him—refused to change 
his way of life though a regular income would have done 
away with the poverty that brings many other evils with 
it.) 

The prose that he wrote during those years of struggle was 
a preparation for his poetry. The same material serves both 
mediums. The ‘impassable night’ of the first four years of his 
life recorded in Childhood is surely the ‘avenue, dark, nameless, 
without end’ of his beautiful poem Old Man; the section on 
‘Death and Rain’ in The Icknield Way unmistakably fore- 
shadows the poem Rain; the first excerpt from Richard Jefferies 
contains the germ of the poem Words. Both prose and poetry 
spring from his deep knowledge of country living: both are 
illuminated by his integrity, his tenderness, and his extra- 
ordinary freshness of vision. 

‘We will go on,’ he writes in The Heart of England, ‘we will 
go on and on through the beeches on the hill and up over the 
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ridge and down again through the grey wet meadows, and to 
the old road between hawthorn and guelder rose at the foot 
of the downs; and still on not as before, but out of time and 
space, until we come—home—to some refuge of beauty and 
security in the heart of the immense evening. . . .’ 

In this description of his evening walk, he unconsciously 
traces his own spiritual journey. 

BARBARA COOPER 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM SOUTAR. 

Edited by HucH MacDrarmip. Dakers. 21s. } 

THERE are a number of unsatisfactory things about this long- 
awaited collection of Soutar’s. poems. In The Scotsman for 
instance, the publishers advertised the volume as being the 
complete poems, including all that has been previously pub- 
lished. This it is not. Mr. MacDiarmid says in his interesting 
and sympathetic introduction: “This volume is not all- 
inclusive.’ However, he goes on, ‘I have included here almost 
all the poems published in the nine . . . volumes issued during 
the poet’s lifetime,’ and he lists with the others the two Lallans 
books Poems in Scots and the bairnsangs Seeds in the Wind, 
adding anent the latter, ‘In this case, I have, of course, taken 
advantage of the revised and enlarged edition issued by the 
present publisher .. .’ In point of fact, he has taken so much 
advantage of the extra pieces in the fuller collection that none 
of the original poems appear in the book at all. This is a great 
pity, because few of the newer pieces are so neat as The Tree 
or The Harryin’ 0? Fenny Wren. 

Much more serious is the total absence of any of the poems 
from Poems in Scots, in spite of the introductory claims to the 
contrary. This means that not only is Soutar’s one longer 
flight The Auld Tree not included, but also that the three finest 
lyrics he ever wrote, and which have been anthologized by 
many editors (including Mr. MacDiarmid himself in his 
excellent Golden Treasury of Scottish Poems) are not to be found 
in the pages of the Collected Poems. In view of this, it is a little 
ironical to find Mr. MacDiarmid telling us that ‘.. . this is 
the main body of his (Soutar’s) work, and it is on this basis 
that his achievement will be judged...’ I feel that a poet 
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must be judged by his highest flights rather than by his mean 
average, however high that may be in itself. 

Not that this volume is other than good value for the money. 
For there are dozens of kindly and extremely funny ‘Whig- 
maleeries’; some simple, but none the less moving and effective 
lyrics (mainly in Scots-English which too often brought out the 
latent moralist in the poet), and several poignant revelations 
of that spirit-torture and suffering which, in decadent, dying 
Scotland, it must be the lot of every artist who struggles against 
the current to endure. Not every soul responds so nobly to 
wordy praise accompanied by practical neglect— 


O! it’s fine to be beekin at a lowe 

When the banes are growin auld; 

But sae lang as the bluid bides warm enow, 
Ye can wark awa in the cauld. 


Be gled for an orra bit o praise 

And the guid-will o a friend; 

Yet aye be ready for the lanely days— 
And wark awa to the end. 


In spite of their admirable spirit, with the tragic overtones 
betraying the sorry condition of present-day Scotland, these 
impromptu lines from a letter do not, of course, show Soutar 
at his best as a poet. You will not find anything here to equal 
the missing Whaur yon broken brig hings owre or The Tryst, or The 
Gowk; but you can find much that is as good as— 


Three yorlins flitter’d frae the elder tree; 
Three glisterin yorlins gledsome on the e’ee: 
Pity the blind folk, wha hae never seen 
The yellow yorlin, for they canna ken 

Sae sma a sicht is aa a man need hae 

To keep his hert abune its misery. 


The gentle humanity and the truth that these last two lines 
contain are qualities in which Soutar’s work abounds. And 
they are qualities which, in these iron, creedless days, seem, 
hourly almost, less valued, yet more important. 

Maurice LIinDsay 
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FRIESE-GREENE: CLOSE-UP OF AN INVENTOR. Ray 

ALLISTER. Marsland Publications. 12s. 6d. 

Durinc the war I discussed with the late Claude Friese- 
Greene a plan I had for making a film of his father’s life. I was 
engaged at the time on a film dealing with the life of the de- 
signer of the Spitfire aeroplane, and it seemed to me that the 
story of the British inventor of cinematography was.as good or 
better propaganda. As a result of our talks I began to form in 
my mind the outline of a dramatic and exciting story, with the 
central figure of a rather ill-used little man whose life-struggle 
was moving and inspiring. But my project never got far, as 
prospective producers usually greeted the proposal with, ‘Not 
a bad idea, but we’ve got two Air Force pictures to do when 
we’ve delivered our Desert Campaign epic,’ or ‘Sorry, old boy 
—I like the idea, but I’ve got my hands full with a Nazi spy 
story, a French resistance drama, a Munitions romance, and 
a Naval comedy .. .’. And now, immediately following the 
publication of Ray Allister’s biography, comes the news that 
someone is to film it after all. 

Having read Miss Allister’s book with the greatest interest, 
I realize what I have missed. She gives us the romance of a 
little man who might have been created by H. G. Wells, a 
tale that becomes a tragedy, not merely because he comes to 
a tragic end in dramatic circumstances, but because it is clear 
from the first that this careless, ingenious, unworldly, gentle, 
lovable creature was never fitted for life in the jungle-world 
which inventors inhabit. 

Friese-Greene’s early years as a photographer were spent in 
coaxing and charming sitters so effectively that he could have 
become a successful and prosperous portraitist. His life at this 
period gives no indication of the shadows which were to come 
over him when his resourcefulness was applied to his inven- 
tions in cinematography; amongst other distresses, they in- 
cluded three prison sentences for debt and offences against the 
bankruptcy laws. He accepted prison calmly; what caused him 
far more suffering were the legalized baiting in Court and the 
cruel injustice and meanness of those who refused to give him 
due credit for his cinematographic inventions. In edition after 
edition, the American owned Encyclopedia Britannica gave the 
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credit to Edison, the man to whom Friese-Grene had sent 
details of his moving picture patents some years before Edison 
produced his peep-show cinema, which Edison could not 
protect in this country owing to Friese-Greene’s prior patents. 

Friese-Greene’s basic patent was applied for on the a2ist 
June, 1889, and was accepted 11 months later (Patent No. 
10,131), but he had given public demonstrations of his moving 
pictures in a shop window at g2 Piccadilly in 1887; these 
shows were stopped by the police, as they were causing an 
obstruction to the traffic. In the spring of 1889 he produced 
the first sound-film, a short scene of a man singing in time to a 
phonograph record—which is the play-back system used in 
film studios to-day. 

In April, 1890, Friese-Greene was engaged by the War 
Office to take, from a balloon, several reels of film of the Army 
manoeuvres on the Isle of Wight—the first military film 
records ever made. In 1892, he was declared bankrupt. He 
sold the patent for his moving-picture camera to a firm of 
general merchants for £500; so little interested were they in 
their purchase that they neglected to pay the £5 patent 
renewal-fee and the patent lapsed. However, he had another 
ready; in 1893 he took out the first patent for stereoscopic 
cinematography and was still patenting improvements and 
new approaches in 1912. 

His next interest was X-ray photography; in 1896 he took 
out a preliminary specification for a method of ‘producing 
X-rays and light’. This was followed by his invention of inkless 
printing, an ingenious electrical apparatus from which he 
nearly made a fortune. But it was colour photography that was 
always his first thought. Ever since 1889 he had planned to 
make stereoscopic moving sound-pictures in colour! Out of 
75 patents in his name, about a dozen were for various pro- 
cesses of colour photography. For nearly thirty years he 
experimented with a number of methods for producing colour 
films and, according to all accounts, the results were remark- 
able and highly praised by the Press. 

Ray Allister has produced a most interesting and sympa- 
thetic biography. I cannot understand why the Friese-Greene 
family should object to it. My only regret is that Miss Allister 
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only makes a passing reference to Friese-Greene’s air-ship; 
I seem to remember Claude Friese-Greene telling me how his 
father had offered it to our War Office, who refused it, and 
how he eventually sold it to Count Zeppelin. If my story is 
right, here is an interesting sequence for the film that is to 


be made. ADRIAN BRUNEL 


JOHN MARTIN. Tuomas Barston. Duckworth. 255. 
DEGAS LETTERS. Edited by Marcet Guerin. Bruno 
Cassirer. 215. 
Tue appeal of the dossier can legitimately be attributed to 
this painstaking biography of John Martin: there is even a list 
of the main books in the painter’s library. From this authorita- 
tive survey of factual data, and from the twenty-four plates, we 
can construct a substantial estimate of the man and his work. 
(Inferences can be drawn which will be especially appreciated 
by those who regard Martin primarily as a figure of psycho- 
logical significance, and who wish to study the painter in 
relation to his brother William, the inventor of a ‘perpetual 
motion’ machine, and his brother Jonathan, the incendiarist 
of York Minster.) Anyway, since Mr. Ruthven Todd revived 
the highbrow’s interest in Martin’s pictures of towers seven 
miles high, of exalted statues, toppling mountains, and distant 
lights, there are many who have been waiting for ‘the facts’. 
Why is there a tradition that the private correspondence of 
a great man is more likely to give us ‘the truth’ than a pains- 
taking biography? When Degas addressed a correspondent, 
it is quite likely he adopted an attitude untrue to ‘the real 
Degas’. It would be unwise, then, to discover any special 
revelation (as promised) in these letters, some of which are 
painfully day-to-day. The excitement of this book is, rather, 
in the admirable illustrations and in the feeling the reader 
contrives at the casual mention of great names (Manet, 
Pissarro, Whistler, etc.), and, of course, at the recurring signa- 
ture: Degas. OswELL BLAKESTON 
THE IDES OF MARCH. A novel by THorNTON WILDER. 
Longmans. gs. 6d. 
GRanTED that an author has an interest in a particular his- 
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torical period, what sort of novel does he write: a plain, 
straightforward tale, using the period as a background; a 
didactic or philosophical novel reinterpreting a well-known 
historical figure or re-writing a short chapter of history 
according to a thesis; or does he use the past as a framework to 
give a semblance of integration to the present? We have no 
need to guess at Thornton Wilder’s purpose; he has written 
a short introduction to the novel, calling it ‘a fantasia on 
certain events and persons of the last days of the Roman 
Republic’, and he sets out to correct the historical portrait of 
Caesar which has been painted from sources too often dis- 
torted by political bias. Wilder’s Caesar is neither the bald- 
headed adulterer of Roman legend nor the impersonal, almost 
anonymous Caesar of the Commentaries. He is a philosopher- 
artist who has found himself either by chance or destiny with 
a dictator’s reins in his hands. 

The novel is largely written in letter-form and the reflective 
Caesar emerges in his letters to Turrinus, a friend and veteran 
of the Gallic Wars. This is a new, magnanimous Caesar, and 
the author has succeeded in making him a truthful figure 
according to his own imagination; he has justified his method 
of selecting him as mouthpiece for his own thoughts on life and 
death. These reflections are written in a simple, dignified prose. 

To this main, philosophical theme, the rest of the book 
serves as a background: Catullus’ love for the dissolute Clodia 
(the Lesbia of the poems) Cleopatra’s visit to Rome, and the 
disbarment of Clodia from the mysteries of the Good Goddess. 
The background is not so successful. To write Catullus’ and 
Lesbia’s love-letters after the last word has been said in the 
lyrics is to paint the rose. Cleopatra’s letters to Caesar, with 
the arch diminutives, Deedja and Crocodeedja, and the letters 
of the other women in the book are too much a picture of one 
class of modern American woman to convince in this setting. 

GEORGE Ewart Evans 


SIR HENRY MORGAN, PIRATE AND PIONEER. 
Rosita Forses. Cassell and Company. 17s. 6d. 
‘IT is 257 years? since Henry Morgan died,’ says Rosita 
1 It is, in fact, 260 years. 
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Forbes, ‘yet men still write of him in two hemispheres’—(there 
is news from America of another biography scheduled for 
release in February)—‘They still argue as to the manner of 
human being he was... For, in truth, he was all kinds of 
man, pirate, and sailor of England, Admiral, General and 
Governor, country gentleman and planter, runaway and 
bondsman . . . patriot and politician.’ 

It is as the patriot and politician that Rosita Forbes pictures 
him for us. On this pivot her panorama turns. She sees him as 
the architect of a British Caribbean who fought Charles II 
for the first modern constitution conceded to a colonial parlia- 
ment, the military genius who so broke the strength of Spain 
that never again would she be a great enough power in the 
Caribbean to reach up through Florida to grasp at the Stars 
and Stripes. ‘That,’ she says, ‘was the work of Henry Morgan.’ 
Nevertheless, she misses no single picture in his kaleidoscopic 
career, and she paints vividly if gaudily. 

In the history of piracy, Morgan towers above all others. 
Porto Principe, Porto Bello, Maracaibo . . . these names stand 
out like incredible milestones in an incredible career . . . and 
later, Panama—his last and greatest campaign, the exploit 
that earned him the knighthood and a governorship, the 
triumph that brought him immortality—and death. Rosita 
Forbes recognizes the taking of Panama as the high point of 
Morgan’s career, and throughout the pages skilfully points the 
way to the Isthmus where two worlds meet across the hills of 
Venta de Cruce. So immersed do we become in the man that 
we cannot abide his absence from the stage. So ‘the Dangerous 
Journey’ is irksome to follow because Morgan is not there. We 
contrast this crossing of the Isthmus with Welsh Harry’s— 
and we will have none of it. 

At times, in an orgy of excess, Rosita Forbes recklessly mixes 
the ingredients of her story with all the fantastic colour and 
romance which make up the heady history of the Caribbean, 
often to the detriment of reason and historic fact. It is as if 
the writer fell victim herself to the spell of the documents she 
had to read which, as she puts it, licking their paper lips over 
the sins they will not commit to ink, ‘leave speculation whetted 
to absurdity.’ For ‘Calico’ Jack Rackham may have refused 
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wine at Gallows Point, but was roaring drunk off Negril 
Point when Captain Barnet captured his sloop so easily on that 
sunny November day; and Three-Fingered Jack did not die in 
his sleep, but after a long and terrific fight against over- 
whelming odds; while, for the sake of the record, be it noted 
that Spanish Town (the then Villa de la Vega) was Jamaica’s 
capital when Penn and Venables captured the island—not 
Kingston, which only came into being four years after Morgan 
was laid to rest on sea-swept Palisadoes. 

But the force of the Morgan story needs no prop, and so, at 
times, the book succeeds in spite of itself, for struggling through 
the crowd of phoney characters, through the masses of 
doubloons and Spanish tapestry, of snuff boxes, rum jugs, and 
‘magnificent boots’, heaped on the set for a slightly spurious 
background, breaks the spirit and character, the story and 
significance of the great man himself who, with prodigious 
courage and the harsh cruelty of his times but with imagina- 
tion far ahead of them, ‘stamped the great seal of England in 
blood upon the Caribbean.’ 

Cuinton V. BLAcK 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. Edited by 
SAMUEL J. Looker. Falcon Press. 12s. 6d. 

CHRONICLES OF THE HEDGES AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by SamueEz J. 
Looker. Illustrated. Phoenix. 12s. 6d. 

- THE JEFFERIES COMPANION. Arranged and Introduced 
by SAMUEL J. Looker. Pheenix. 8s. 6d. 

THE centenary of the birth of Richard Jefferies would not 

appear to lack celebration, nor can the acknowledged 

authority, Mr. Looker, be accused of failing in devotion. The 

Notebooks is the first full transcription of Jefferies’ field diaries 

and as such is of peculiar interest for the insight it gives into 

his mind and character. The volume, which runs to two 
hundred and ninety odd pages, consists of all the decipherable 
entries from the sixteen extant notebooks or diaries; twenty- 
four are known to have existed, but eight have disappeared, 
and the remainder are now owned by Mr. Looker, who edits 
them, with an introduction. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


continuing The London Mercury under the 
Editorship of Robert Herring 


announces Special Numbers 
for 
1949 


April.—IRELAND, contributed by John Hewitt, 
Michael McLaverty, Teresa Deevy, R. M. 
Fox, Robert Greacen, Michael O’Beirne, 
John D. Stewart, Michael. Lucey, Patricia 
Hutchins, Ewart Milne, David Marcus, 
Blanaid Sankeld, W. R. Rodgers, Sam 
Harrison, Roy McFadden, Sean Jennett, etc. 


July.—ITALY, contributed by Enrico Falqui, Ugo 
Spirito, G. B. Angioletti, Virgilio Guzzi, 
Alberto Moravia, Corrado Alvaro, Alberto 
Savinio, De Libero, Giuseppe Dessi, Carlo 
Zavattini, Gianna Manzini, Carlo Pavese, 
Giuseppe Marotta, Dino Guzzati, etc. 


September.—SWEDEN, contributed by Hjalmar 
Bergman, Stig Dagerman, Ulf Palme, Pelle 
Fritz-Crone, etc. 


Later in the year.—IRAN and CANADA. 
Other issues will include new work by Margiad 


Evans, George Barker, Jack Lindsay, Francis Berry, 
Patric Dickinson, George Ewart Evans, etc. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Unpublished sketches from The Notebooks illustrate Chronicles 
of the Hedges. This is in effect a new book by Jefferies, for it 
contains essays which he never lived to see published in book 
form; they were found in 1946, ‘hidden away in various 
journals long since defunct.’ Most of them belong to his middle 
period, and the editor gives something of their history in his 
preface. The book runs to 90,000 words, whilst the Jefferies 
Companion has 135,000. This ‘omnibus’ is selected from 
nineteen books, contains notes, a bibliography, and a 10,000- 
word Life, which is the only biography at present available. 
All three books are well produced and, as prices go to-day, 
are reasonable in cost. 

EDWARD FARRER 


THE NEGRO IN FILMS. Peter Noste. Skelton Robinson. 

155. 

THERE are cinemas in America which cater exclusively for 
coloured audiences, and there are films made with all-negro 
casts for exhibition in these theatres. In the ordinary Holly- 
wood film the coloured actor is allowed to appear only as 
a faithful servant, a super-raper, a comic turn, or as a musician 
in a jazz band (providing he does not feature in a mixed 
group with white musicians); and so insidious is this propa- 
ganda that even when negroes make their own films for their 
own audiences they find themselves mocking their race. One 
might speak about ‘shades’ of Hitler’s theories of racial 
discrimination. 

Mr. Noble has collected a complete dossier—details, which 
otherwise would not be available to students of cinema, of the 
specialized films produced for the ‘black market’ in the States, 
and facts about ‘the secret plan’ which Hollywood has 
formulated to keep the negro performer in his place. It is 
greatly to the author’s credit that he has taken immense care 
to cover a subject which called for expert attention and that 
he has exposed a scandal in what Hollywood claims to be 
purely an ‘entertainment’ industry. The book is a credit to 
the author’s intention. 


RONALD DEwsBURY 
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